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Vancouver Episode 


WituiaM R. Harnswortu 


THE Seward Glacier storm was running true to form when 

Walter Wood suggested I take advantage of the “socked in” 
day to jot down a few notes, while memories were fresh, on the 
ascent of Mount Vancouver. Immediately my thoughts wandered 
through a maze of trifles rather than to such important matters as 
the route of ascent, logistics and technical difficulties. The layer of 
ice and frost crystals inside our shoes in the morning; the socks and 
inner soles which were frozen in our shoes when we tried to remove 
them before getting into the sack; the bowl and spoon which served 
all courses, finally coming clean with the coffee, which was almost 
strong enough to dissolve the porcelain; gasoline-impregnated sup- 
plies; the snow crystals which formied inside the tent and turned 
to miniature rainstorms when the sun announced a good day; the 
debates between nature and the fact that it was cold outside: these 
and similar trifles were the important things. Even the whiskbroom, 
which first impressed me as a foolish luxury, gained my respect 
after failure to use it had resulted in puddles of melted snow on 
and in my sleeping bag. 

These trifles were important at the moment. Far more important 
is the grand fact that in 1949, for the second summer, Mount Van- 
couver was included in plans for Project Snow Cornice. The expedi- 
tion was under the able leadership of Walter A. Wood, Director of 
the New York office of the Arctic Institute of North America and 
then President of the American Alpine Club. His long experience 
in Alaska was the primary factor in the success of the trip. 
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Since the climb was integrated with the scientific activities of 
the expedition, we were able to take full advantage of the ski-equip- 
ped Norseman for airplane support, and of the comfortable facilities 
of a Jamesway base camp hut on the Nunatak’ adjacent to Mount 
Vancouver. We had excellent food and equipment—all the result 
of many hours of hard work and planning long before the 1949 
expedition reached the Seward Glacier. Contrast our fully airborne 
approach with the early expedition of the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
who travelled 38 days, hauling enormous loads over heavily crevassed 
glaciers to St. Elias; or think of the long-drawn-out hardships 
of the approach to Mount Logan! 

Without regret for the good old days, I left New York by com- 
mercial plane on 12 June 1949, spent a few days in Seattle, and 
landed on the excellent air field at Yakutat, some 300 miles north 
of Juneau, on the afternoon of the 15th. On June 16th Maury King 
flew us in to the Nunatak, following a route across Yakutat Bay 
and the Malaspina Glacier, through the Seward Glacier Gap and on 
into the Seward Glacier Basin. They told me this was a record for 
“in transit” stay at Yakutat. On July 5th I arrived on top of Mount 
Vancouver with three companions. Others in our climbing party 
had equally or more surprising experiences. Alan Bruce-Robertson, 
Canadian medical student, arrived in Yakutat by plane from To- 
ronto on June 28th, flew to the Seward Glacier in the Norseman, 
and started the ascent of the mountain the same day. Bob McCarter’s 
experience paralleled mine: he left his graduate studies at Leland 
Stanford on June 14th and arrived on top July 5th. Both Robertson 
and McCarter had been members of the 1948 Snow Cornice Expedi- 
tion. Noel Odell, Visiting Professor of Geology at the University 
of British Columbia, followed a more leisurely path northward: 
he left Vancouver by boat and joined the party on June 16th. His 
high mountain experience on Everest, Nanda Devi and elsewhere 
proved to be of great value on the mountain. 

Walter Wood and his son Peter were also all set for the climb, 
but both were plagued by bad luck. Vancouver had a special mean- 
ing for Walt. In the summer of 1948 he, in effect, opened up the 
Seward Basin territory with modern expeditionary methods, using 
air supply. Vancouver, rising to 15,850 feet, was the highest un- 
climbed individual mountain mass in the region, although it should 


*Rock island in the Seward Glacier. 
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be noted that King Peak (17,000 ft.) is the highest, and a beauti- 
ful mountain in its own right, even though it is sometimes con- 
sidered a part of the Logan massif. Walt was President of the Ameri- 
can Alpine Club, and there was clearly just one course to pursue: 
Climb the mountain! But the Norseman turned over on a glacier 
landing. Since Walt was responsible for the expedition, he stayed 
on the job to work out some way to get out of the basin. In the 
meantime, Mal Miller led an expedition attempt on the North 
Ridge; but the party was turned back by the approach of a severe 
coastal storm and a shortage of supplies. This left Vancouver un- 
conquered in 1948, and even more desirable than before. Then, in 
1949, after starting the ascent, Walt was knocked out by gasoline 
poisoning and could not continue, and Peter, who was also in the 
original climbing party, had to return with him to the base camp to 
repair a split finger. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 

First, let us pause for a better look at the St. Elias Range, to 
which Vancouver belongs. It is a land of vast expanses and 
deceptive distances; it is a land of extremes. At times the midday 
glare and heat on the glacier are almost unbearable. Storms come 
and go in a matter of hours, or last for days. Winds are high and 
cold, or there is a dead calm. The snow is as hard as ice one day, 
and the next you sink to ydur knees in it. It is spectacularly beauti- 
ful from all directions; it is all new. It is the delight and despair 
of the camera fan. Delight—the daily temptation to photograph 
everything in sight. Despair — the needle of the light meter jumps 
repeatedly beyond the end of the scale in its effort to warn against 
overexposure. 

The basin of the Seward Glacier to the west of Vancouver, in 
which the base camp was located, is a rather inaccessible place, to 
say the least. It lies only 25 miles from tidewater, but the circuitous 
approach over the Malaspina Glacier, or along any of several alter- 
nate routes over the Hubbard Glacier to the east of Vancouver, 
would normally require a great deal of time and heartbreaking 
labor in relaying supplies over heavily crevassed areas. The basin it- 
self covers roughly 750 square miles, and is surrounded by the 
enormous mountain masses of Mount Cook, Mount Augusta, Mount 
St. Elias, Mount Logan, Mount McArthur and Vancouver. The 
basin appears relatively flat, has large areas free from crevasses, and 
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has excellent landing fields, especially in early summer. This, of 
course, facilitates airborne operations with a ski- and wheel-equipped 
plane such as the expedition’s Norseman. 

While I was working with the expedition, I heard a great 
deal about the firn. I became thoroughly acquainted with Mr. Firn 
during four days of shovelling to release last year’s cache from 18 
feet of the same. As a symbol of my respect I propose to call a ski- 
wheeling plane a “Terrafirnian” — distant cousin of amphibian. 

We were all well supplied with Snow Cornice and personal 
equipment. U. S. Army double sleeping bags proved to be very 
practical in combination with air mattresses. At the hut the outer 
bag alone was satisfactory, with occasional temperatures of 15° at 
night. To conserve weight, we used only the inner bag on the climb, 
with the lowest night temperatures at about zero and moderate but 
gusty winds. I listened to several discussions at the Nunatak base 
camp on the alleged advantages of crawling into one’s sleeping bag 
without benefit of underwear, but I decided to forego experimenting. 
It seemed the better part of valor to retain some clothes and put the 
rest between the air mattress and the bag. Wood’s modified Meade 
tents, used in pairs, gave us two bedrooms and a connecting vesti- 
bule, and proved to be very satisfactory. On two occasions the 
parachute loads dropped on the mountain provided a box which 
served as a storage cabinet and kitchen table on being placed in 
the vestibule. Of much greater importance were the things which 
came to our door in the box. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that the door came to the box, since two of our camps were 
established at places where we found parachute loads. 

Thanks to Walt’s expeditionary philosophy and the airplane, 
we lived in comparative luxury on the mountain. We had all the 
food supplies we desired, and if anyone suffered for lack of equip- 
ment it was certainly not because equipment was unavailable. The 
5-in-1 Army rations were supplemented with canned fruits, vegeta- 
bles and dehydrated foods. We were well supplied with raisins, 
dates and figs. On the way up the mountain, except for one stretch, 
it was necessary to backpack only sleeping bag, air mattress, personal 
belongings, climbing equipment, camera and film, and daily food 
supplies. The exception was between Camp I and Camp II, where 
there had been no drop load: it was necessary here to include larger 
quantities of food supplies and camp equipment. Our ropes consisted 
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Vancouver Episode 371 
of two 120-foot lengths of 7/16-inch nylon climbing rope, and 500 
feet of 14-inch manila fixed rope. Very little relaying was required. 
As we came down, our loads became progressively heavier as we 
recovered essential equipment from the three camps. Extra food was 
left where it landed. 

Let us go back to the climb. 

There was considerable information at hand on which to base 
our plans for the climb. Walt had flown around and over the moun- 
tain several times. In addition, the Arctic Institute party of 1948 had 
climbed the North Ridge to a point whence no serious difficulties 
could be seen ahead. 

The mountain is a big mass, typical of those in the St. Elias 
Range; and the selection of a route was not entirely obvious, even 
with the information gained in 1948. There are three minor sum- 
mits on the mile-long summit ridge. An approach from either end 
seemed feasible, provided it did not involve a long summit traverse. 
This, of course, depended on the relative elevations of the summit 
peaks. One purpose of the Arctic Institute studies was to determine 
accurately the elevations and positions of the peaks in the Seward 
Glacier area, and adequate equipment for the purpose was at hand. 
Walt established a 960-foot base line on the Seward Glacier and tri- 
angulated the summits with a theodolite which could be read ac- 
curately to one second. This corresponded to an error of three feet 
at the distance of the summit from the base, which is in the form of 
a symmetrically shaped pyramid. The North Peak was found to be 
150 feet higher than the South Peak. A boundary survey had estab- 
lished the latter at 15,700 feet; therefore, Vancouver was found to 
have an elevation of 15,850 feet, with the North Peak the higher. 

This reduced the choice of routes—North Ridge, or a direct 
ascent up the glacier from the northeast basin. It was agreed that 
the ridge would be better, even though it held the prospect of sev- 
eral long and steep icy pitches. Actually, the snow conditions in 
July 1949 were considerably improved over those in August 1948, as 
observed by Bob McCarter, who was on both trips. It was contem- 
plated that there would be three camps on the mountain: the first in 
a cirque just below the ridge, the second on the ridge, and the third 
on a slope behind Institute Peak, facing the final ridge. 

On June 27th the weather appeared promising, so Walt and 
Bob took off in the Norseman, from the glacier airstrip, with para- 
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chute loads containing tents, cooking equipment, food, some rope 
and other supplies. They dropped one in the cirque back of Arctic 
Peak on the approach to the North Ridge and another on a slope 
back of Institute Peak, which is at the junction of the ridge with the 
main mountain massif. 

Our start up the mountain was a complicated affair, full of 
anticipation, uncertainties about the weather, and disappointments. 
On June 28th five of us made an early start on skis—Walter Wood, 
Peter Wood, Noel Odell, Bob McCarter and I. Peter was nursing a 
badly cut finger. Several days before, a falling rock had split it to the 
bone while we were climbing and looking for coneys on Arctic Peak, 
just back of the Nunatak. Penicillin ointment proved very effective 
in preventing infection; but the cut should have been stitched, and 
we were without sewing experience. Our route lay up the compara- 
tively flat glacial arm leading to the icefall and cirque where we 
hoped to establish Camp I. By the time we parked our skis just 
below the icefall, the weather had turned: we were confronted 
with low clouds and no sunshine. Nevertheless, it seemed best to go 
ahead and establish Camp I—which we did. Later that afternoon 
Bob McCarter and I went to the ridge above Camp I and found the 
food cache which had been left there by Miller’s party in 1948. There 
was a high wind, with temperatures around 15° (thermometer at 
Camp I); and the cache was thoroughly frozen into the rocks. This 
part of our adventure ended with some extra food, a nipped finger 
and a broken ice-axe. 

Since the weather was still uncertain on the following morning, 
Walt and I returned to the Nunatak to conserve supplies at Camp I 
and to get another axe. There we were pleasantly surprised to find 
that Bruce Robertson had arrived at the airstrip camp on the glacier, 
which was located about two and a half miles from the Nunatak 
camp. He immediately packed to join the party. Right from the 
start it seemed to me that about 50% of Bruce’s load always con- 
sisted of medical supplies and things which he insisted on carrying 
for other people. Now there were six planning to climb the mountain. 

Since there was a spare parachute load of tents and equipment 
at the airstrip, it seemed a good idea to drop this at Camp I. This 
became a project for Maury King (our pilot), Bruce and me. After 
receiving instructions, we piled into the front of the plane, to help 
lift the tail out of the snow, and took off. There was an oversized 
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door opening—equipped with no door—uncomfortably close to 
where we sat. We tied ourselves in with ropes to keep from going out 
with the load when we pushed it out of the plane. It was an exciting 
experience to observe the ridge from a few hundred feet above and 
to push the load out on a split-second signal from Maury. Not the 
least tense of our moments was the one in which Bruce grabbed my 
movie camera just as it was sliding out the door, trying to follow the 
load. Shortly afterward, we saw Noel and Bob on their reconnaisance 
trip on the ridge above Camp I. 

Finally, Walt, Bruce and I started from the Nunatak on the 
30th to catch up with the climbing party. The snow was frozen so 
hard that we found it easier to tow our skis than to wear them. 
Walt had in his pack a large can of gasoline for use in the Primus 
stoves. On the way up he jokingly remarked several times about the 
“cloud cap” of gasoline vapors which seemed to be following him. 
Later this became serious, and jokes gave way to nausea. Neverthe- 
less, we continued to Camp I. There, after examining Peter’s cut 
finger, Bruce recommended that Pete return and agreed to accom- 
pany him back to the Nunatak the next day. Now there were four. 
We continued to the ridge above Camp I, where it was cold and 
windy. We put on our parkas, but unfortunately the fur on Walt’s 
parka was saturated with gasoline. This was too much, and Walt 
became too ill with gasoline poisoning to go on. As leader of the 
party, he overruled any plan to delay. It was a sad and difficult 
decision. The capricious weather was on good behavior for the 
moment, and Walt insisted that we go ahead. I then returned to 
Camp I with Walt, intending to join Noel and Bob later. Mean- 
while, they continued up the ridge to choose the site for Camp II. 

At Camp I Walt asked Bruce to rejoin the climbing party, 
whereupon he packed up his usual quota of medical supplies and took 
some of my pack, and we proceeded to Camp II. We met Noel and 
Bob patiently waiting at the top of a steep pitch, at which point 
they had placed 500 feet of fixed rope. Since it was not convenient 
for the parties to pass each other on the pitch, they could not return 
for loads which had been left at the col until we reached the top of 
the pitch. Finally, at the end of a long day, there were four of us 
established in Camp II with several days’ provisions and a parachute 
cache somewhere on the mountain above, near a place which we 
hoped would be Camp III. 
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I have related this in some detail to illustrate the need for a type 
of planning which will take care of unplanned events. A leaky gaso- 
line can and a cut finger changed our whole undertaking, even to 
the party and the time schedule. 

July 1st in Camp II proved to be cold and foggy. Bob and Noel 
finally tired of looking at the top of the tent from the inside and 
decided on a reconnaisance up the ridge. A rocky band flanked by 
ice and séracs looked rather formidable, particularly as it faded away 
into the icy slopes just below the next higher step in the ridge. While 
the two were above, Bruce and I went down a bit to bring up the 
rope which we had left in a fixed position. It looked as if it would 
be much more useful higher up. After caching the rope some dis- 
tance above the camp, we all assembled again at Camp II for a 5-in-1 
repast. 

The trip to the site for Camp III was a matter of weaving back 
and forth, under compulsion of cornices, from slightly below the 
ridge to the ridge itself. As we had expected, we encountered two 
steep pitches with a thin snow coating over ice. These ran to about 
40 degrees in places and required considerable care. A plateau below 
Institute Peak provided a breathing spell and a chance for interesting 
close-up pictures of snow formations, but we still had to face a long 
traverse along the east side of the peak to a point considerably above 
the saddle between Institute and the final ridge. This seemed to give 
the only access to the slope where we hoped to find the parachute 
load. On rounding the shoulder, we were disconcerted to see ahead a 
slide mark which appeared to be about the width of our parachute 
load—and to end in a large crevasse. My toes were frostbitten, and 
visions of a camp without supplies or, alternatively, of a long pull 
back to Camp II began to take realistic form. Luckily, after some 
searching, Bob and Noel spotted a corner of the box, almost buried. 
The red parachute was covered with snow, and the marker flag was 
still in a horizontal position. With characteristic forethought, Walt 
had tied a small shovel to the outside of the box. It was a pleasure to 

use this to clear a level platform for the tents on the 37-degree slope. 

At this point I should like to digress long enough to express the 
opinion that, for this sort of climbing in Alaska, Bramanis (or simi- 
lar cleated rubber soles), with crampons, are superior to nailed 

boots and less frequent use of crampons. Bob and I had nailed boots 
and did not use crampons so much as Bruce and Noel, who wore 
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Bramanis. I am sure that their feet were warmer and that they 
would have been in much better shape to return to Camp II if we 
had not found the parachute load. Of course a young fellow like 
Bob did not mind it so much as I did. 

Following the usual pattern, the weather prevented an early 
start for the summit the next day, so we enjoyed an afternoon of 
wandering around on Institute Peak and planted a section of red 
parachute cloth on the top. We were disappointed, later, that we 
could not see this from the base camp. Late in the day Walt and 
Maury King came up in the plane to look us over. They missed us 
on an optimistic first pass high up on the final ridge, but finally 
spotted us on Institute Peak. The weather on the mountain as 
observed from below appeared excellent, and we found later that 
Walt was puzzled to find that we were not on the final ridge. Early 
morning fogs and cloud caps are deceiving unless you are in them. 

July 5th seemed reasonably favorable, but not until the sun had 
dispersed the morning fog. We started for the top at 7.00 A.M., Bob 
and I on one rope, Noel and Bruce on the other. The going was 
heavy, and leads were switched often. Occasionally we placed willow 
wands, but they were not needed on the return. There were a num- 
ber of small cracks which were annoying to us. Perhaps they were 
equally annoyed by us—judging by the way they curled their upper 
lips at us. We begrudged the loss of several hundred feet of elevation 
in getting to the col between Institute and the final ridge, and again 
in skirting a sizable hump higher on the ridge, which was decorated 
profusely with enormous séracs. About noon we built a small cairn 
on the flat, rocky saddle between the hump and the final summit 
ridge. Clouds were coming up from below, and the summit cap 
reduced our prospects for pictures from the summit. 

We then came to the worst pitch encountered on the climb—ice 
covered with a film of snow. Estimated angles are always subject to 
impressions. The angle of this pitch permitted one to touch the 
snow with the fingertips while standing vertically in the step cut in 
the ice. One hundred and twenty steps and two hours of labor at 
this point....On the return, Bob and I skirted the slope, preferring 
to flounder through the snow and across the half-filled cracks be- 
tween séracs below the icy ridge. We concluded that it would not 
have been practical to go uphill across these same cracks. 

Above the ice slope the fog closed in, and it was difficult to 
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stay on the ridge. This indeterminate area soon gave way to a sharp 
snow ridge, leading directly to the summit pyramid, which we 
reached at 4.30 P.M. Frostbitten fingers and toes, and a shared 
feeling that we ought to start back right away, kept our stay 
on top to the bare minimum required for pictures. These were of 
ourselves, since there was no other scenery around. The ceremony of 
raising the flag consisted of dropping a piece of red parachute cloth 
on the snow. Noel managed to find some rocks a few hundred feet 
below the summit and deposited our record in exchange for geologi- 
cal samples. 

The return to Camp III was uneventful except for memories of 
the enormous chunks of lead that stuck to our feet on the uphill 
section just below Camp III. It does not sound reasonable, but I am 
sure that I went to sleep for a minute or two while I was standing up 
contemplating that final slope. Although we were away from camp 
only 13 hours, the day seemed very long. 

On July 6th we started for Camp II. My diary reads: “We broke 
camp about 9.00 A.M. All was well to the lower pitch. The fixed 
rope area was easy. The final pitch was risky. A slip would have been 
bad because the belays were poor—ice only. Took two hours to 
descend 200 feet. Slipped twice but recovered without help of rope. 
Bob fell into several cracks but always managed to crawl out before 
I could get my camera out. In one place my boot went through on a 
slope and threw me forward. My head and shoulders broke through. 
It was quite a surprise to look along the under side of the bridge and 
see my foot hanging in space. No danger, but it’s tough to get up 
with a pack on.” 

Bob and I reached Camp J at 8.30 P.M., having picked up some 
of the Camp II equipment. We could see Noel and Bruce moving 
slowly on the ridge above, but at 11.00 P.M. they were still above 
the col. We started back to help, but they soon appeared above the 
camp. It turned out that Bruce had received a painful crampon 
spike in the ankle while jumping a crevasse and necessarily had to 
move with great caution. At the top of the couloir above camp, Noel 
removed his pack to adjust his crampons. In keeping with the spirit 
of the occasion, the pack decided on a trip of its own and a few 
moments later stopped intact conveniently by the camp, 500 feet 
below the ridge. 

The hot sun had not only placed our camp on a pedestal during 
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the time we were on the mountain, but managed to dish out the 
snow under the middle of the tent, much to our discomfort that 
night. 

On July 7th we packed most of the gear into the drop box, at- 
tached ropes to it fore and aft, and started down, hoping to slide the 
box most of the way. After a minor struggle we reached the top of 
the couloir next to the icefall. In spite of a 30-degree slope in the 
couloir, the box bogged down in the wet snow. We would sink to 
our hips trying to start the box sliding. Twice in the zeal of our 
endeavors, I found myself head down the slope, pack over my head, 
and my legs firmly implanted in the snow on the uphill side. My 
diary says: “It took a lot of energy to get out.” Finally, we abandoned 
the box after belaying it at the end of a climbing rope. Later on, 
snowslides came down the couloir and batted our box over to the 
side like a big pendulum. 

It was a great relief to get back on our skis, and an even greater 
pleasure to get back to the Nunatak. On the way down, the plane 
buzzed us, and we tried to signal success by shaking our hands over 
our heads, boxer-fashion; but Walt and Maury thought we were 
shaking our fists at them for coming too low, and it was not until 
we were all together again at the Nunatak that they knew we had 
had a successful trip. 

One of the lasting memories of the whole affair is of Walt’s 
radio conversations with the Army station in Yakutat. Here is a 
sample: 


CK6W on the Seward, CK6W, CK6W, calling WXD at Yaku- 
tat, WXD W-X-D. 54321-12345. Do you read? This is Wood calling. 
Do you hear me? Over! 

CK6W, CK6W, CK6W, this is WXD. We hear you loud and 
clear. Do you have any message? Over to you! 

Ah, yes, WXD. We are in the glorious sunshine of Seward Basin, 
feasting our eyes on the alpine glow of Mount Cook, the Parrish 
beauty of St. Elias, and the bold, stark rays cast heavenward from 
Mount Logan as the sun goes to rest on its broad shoulders. We 
know you enjoy the palms and wide expanses of the beaches of the 
Yakutat summer resort—but take your mind off that for a moment. 
We have news for you! Four of our boys have just come in from the 
first ascent of Mount Vancouver. They reached the top on July 5th 
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and had a very successful trip. I know you'll be pleased with the 
news. Over! 

Oh, yeah! What in h--- did they want to go up there for? 
Anyhow, congratulations. Now, about that missing box of seismo- 
graphic equipment you were looking for. We located it in Juneau 
and will have it in your hands in a couple of days—weather permtt- 
ting. That is all, unless you have something else. WXD signing off. 
Over! 

















The Theory of Belaying 


ARNOLD WEXLER 


ties protection afforded by a rope in mountaineering depends 

primarily upon the ability of belayer and rope to stop a fall ade- 
quately. In a recent article in the Sierra Club Bulletin, some aspects 
of the art of belaying were examined critically, especially the prob- 
lem of belaying the leader on high-angle climbing.’ The dynamic 
belay, a relatively new idea for “safetying” a climber, was advanced, 
and its remarkable superiority over the traditional methods of hold- 
ing a fall was demonstrated. After a number of the problems dis- 
cussed in that article were investigated further, it seemed possible 
that the art of belaying could and should be formulated into a 
physical theory from which quantitative answers could be predicted 
about the loads and failures in rope and personnel, and these latter 
hazards minimized or eliminated. It also seemed possible and desir- 
able to determine the loads experienced during the process of a be- 
lay under simulated and real climbing conditions. This report, 
therefore, is a theoretical and experimental study of what trans- 
pires in a climbing fall. It is hoped that a basic understanding of 
the factors involved in belaying will lead to the use of more effec- 
tive and safer techniques in holding a fall. 

Arresting a fall is fundamentally a problem of absorbing en- 
ergy. This simple principle is the basis of all techniques, procedures 
and devices employed in belaying. The knowledge of this principle 
is the key to understanding the difference between an adequate 
belay and an unsafe belay and emphasizes why some of the prac- 
tices in belaying have often resulted in snapped ropes, with tragic 
consequences. 

When a man falls, his acquired velocity will develop kinetic 
energy which must be completely absorbed to arrest the fall. At any 
instant, this kinetic energy is equivalent to the product of the 
weight of the man and the distance through which he has fallen, 





7R. M. Leonard and A. Wexler, “Belaying the Leader,” Sierra Club Bulletin, 
XXXI (Dec. 1946). 
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that is, the potential energy he possessed due to his position before 
the fall started. The primary function of a belay is to absorb this 
energy, and to absorb it in such a fashion that no serious loads are 
imparted to either the climber or the belayer. The methods of rope- 
handling that serve to absorb this energy can be used to classify the 
belay into three fundamental types: the rigid or static belay, the 
resilient or indirect belay, and the dynamic or sliding belay. The 
static belay is one in which the kinetic energy of a fall is absorbed 
by the rope alone, one end of which is fixed to a rigid support, such 
as a tree or horn of rock. In the resilient belay, the support as well 
as the rope absorbs energy by yielding or “giving” under load, as in 
the case of the belayer snubbing the rope around his body. In the 
dynamic belay, the rope is allowed to slide over the support so that 
the friction of the sliding rope absorbs energy in addition to the 
energy absorbed by the rope in stretching. It will be shown that 
the dynamic belay is the most efficacious for it is capable of fully 
absorbing the energy under loads easily tolerated by men and equip- 
ment. 

We shall now proceed to develop a mathematical theory of 
belaying, but in order to do so we shall make several simplifying 
assumptions. First, it will be assumed that climbing rope is elastic, 
that is, obeys Hook’s law.? Second, it will be assumed that the 
climber is concentrated at the end of the rope and that the weight 
of the rope is negligible in comparison with the weight of the 
climber. Third, the reduction in strength of the rope due to sharp 
bends, age, wear, dampness and so forth, will be ignored. By making 
these assumptions any theory thereby derived will be a first ap- 
proximation to the actual phenomena occurring in belaying. How- 
ever, it will serve as a useful guide in indicating the nature of the 
forces and the limitations and best methods of rope control that 
underlie the art of belaying. 


Static BELAY 


The static belay readily lends itself to analysis and yields results 


? Unfortunately, this is not the case. The relation between tension and elonga- 
tion may more closely be expressed as a polynomial of the second or third degree. 
To utilize such an expression in a mathematical treatment would be unnecessarily com- 
plicated. For the sake of simplicity, the load elongation curves will be approximated 
by straight lines. 
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which are pertinent and important in understanding what occurs 
in the process of arresting a fall. In this belay, one end of the rope 
is tightly snubbed around an immovable object to prevent the rope 
from sliding, ‘The strength of the support, which may be a rock, 
tree, or karabiner, is relied on to withstand the forces arising from 
the impact of the climber on the rope. 
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Fic. 1. Schematic representation of the static belay: (a) position of climber with 
slack rope; (b) position of climber after falling, just before the rope begins to stretch; 
(c) final position of climber after the rope has stretched and the climber’s downward 
motion has stopped. 


Consider a man, weighing W pounds, climbing either verti- 
cally above or below his belayer. (See Fig. 1.) Let the length of rope 
between the climber and his belay be L feet. He slips and falls 
through a distance of H feet before all the slack in his rope is taken 
up. The rope then starts to stretch and will elongate x feet until his 
downward motion is stopped or the rope breaks. 
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Only by absorbing the kinetic energy of the climber can the 
plunge be arrested. In the static belay the rope is the sole medium 
available for this. By applying the law of conservation of energy and 
assuming that the kinetic energy of the fall is completely absorbed 
by the strain in the rope, this basic equation follows: 


WH + x) = 4% Px q) 


where P is the maximum tension developed in the rope. Since the 
rope is assumed to be elastic, then 
kx 
aialls o8 (2) 
where k is a proportionality constant that depends upon the cross- 
sectional area of the rope, the fiber content, the “lay,” and so on. 
Substituting equation (2) into (1) yields the quadratic equation 


_ 2WLx _ 2WHL 
k k 


WL , WL 2kH 
= eee. 4) 


The tension developed in the rope follows from substituting in 
equation (2) the value for x given in equation (4): 


P=w+w+ on (S) 


x2 


= 0 G) 





whose solution is 


It is necessary to emphasize that the tension P is the maximum 
produced in the rope. It starts at zero and in some finite time builds 
up to P, the peak load, then drops back to zero. This point will be 
discussed more fully later. 

Equation (5) leads to a significant deduction. Consider the 
case of a climber vertically below his belay with no slack in his 
rope. Upon falling, he immediately begins to stretch the rope. 
Without slack, H = 0, and equation (5) reduces to 


P=2W (6) 


Thus, even without slack, a free fall into the rope produces a maxi- 
mum load equal to twice the weight of the climber. 
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The tension in the rope depends on the ratio of the free fall 
to the length of rope, H/L. One cannot talk about a free fall, 
therefore, without specifying the length of rope involved. In fact, 
if H/L is constant, then the tension is constant, assuming the same 
climber and rope. This often occurs in leading. For instance, if 
the climber were directly above the belay with no slack, then should 
he fall he would drop a distance twice the length of the rope, that 
is, H/L=2, irrespective of how near or far he was above his belay. 
The tension developed in the rope under this condition is 


p= w+w fit % (7) 


This amounts to the worst possible fall, for H/L can never exceed 2. 

What are the magnitudes of the forces involved in a static be- 
lay? What safety does the static belay offer a climber? The answers 
to these questions disclose the startling fact that, except under 
limited conditions, the use of the static belay is fraught with great 
danger. First, consider the situation of a climber falling from ver- 
tically above his belay (H/L=2). Will the climbing rope with- 
stand this impact? More precisely, how heavy does the climber have 
to be in order to break the rope? A solution of equation (1) 


WH + x) = % Px q) 


gives the desired information. Substituting 2L— H into the equa- 
tion, we have 


w(2+*) => E 


in which x/L is the unit elongation of the rope at failure and 
Px 
i 
knot is used invariably in climbing, reducing the strength 50 per- 
cent, the tension at failure is 4% P. Accordingly, if a knot is used 
the equation becomes 


= E is the unit strain energy of the rope at failure. Since a 


Werf) Bak 


Substituting characteristic values of x/L and E for rope commonly 
employed in mountaineering, and solving for W, give the alarm- 
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ing results of 35 pounds and 132 pounds for 4-inch manila and 
%{e-inch nylon respectively, as shown in the following table: 


Rope ELONGATION STRAINENERGY WEIGHT 
x/L E W 
Ft.-Lbs./Ft. Lbs. 
Y4-in. manila 0.15 150 35 
%A¢-in. nylon 0.55 675 132 


A comparison of the results of this computation with the data 
obtained in laboratory drop tests conducted by the National Bureau 
of Standards shows good agreement.* Thus, after reducing the 
values by 50 percent because of the knot, the NBS data for 76-inch 
nylon show that a 139-pound weight, falling 10 feet on a 5-foot 
specimen of rope, caused failure, and a 149-pound weight, falling 
20 feet on a 10-foot specimen of rope, caused failure. It is at once 
obvious that, even with nylon rope, a purely static belay will not 
support an average weight climber on a free fall. 

The forces due to a fall, even for small values of H/L, are con- 
siderable. Equation (5) yields the magnitudes of these forces. The 
tensions developed in 14-inch manila and %¢-inch nylon for ver- 
tical falls of a 150-pound man have been computed and are shown 
graphically in Figure 2.4 The tension in the rope is plotted as a 
function of the ratio of free fall to length of fall, H/L. These curves 
show the marked superiority of nylon over manila. For identical 
falls, the tension in the manila rope is almost double that in the 
nylon, owing to their different elasticities. Reducing the breaking 
strength of the rope 50 percent because of the knot, then manila will 
fail at about 1400 pounds and nylon at about 1800 pounds. Those 
portions of the curves above these breaking strengths are drawn 
dotted. Figure 2 shows that a ratio of H/L=0.24 will snap a 
manila rope while a ratio of 1.34 will snap a nylon rope. Naturally, 


*“Impact Strength of Nylon and Sisal Ropes,” J. of Res. of N.B.S., XXXV (Nov. 
1945), 417, RP 1679. 

“To make this computation, it was necessary to arrive at some value for the 
proportionality constant k. This constant k is an approximation, for, as previously 
explained, rope does not obey Hook’s law. A value may be chosen by assuming a 
straight line from the origin to the point of failure for the relation between load and 
elongation. The value of k for %-in. manila rope is 22,500 pounds and for 7/16-in. 
nylon rope is 6700 pounds. 
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the situation will be more serious if the weight of the climber is 
greater than 150 pounds. The curves also show that high loads de- 
velop with even relatively small values of H/L. For example, if 
H/L = 0.1, the tension in manila will be 920 pounds and in nylon 
620 pounds; and if H/L = 0.2, the tension in manila and nylon will 
be 1300 and 800 pounds, respectively. 
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RATIO OF FREE FALL TO LENGTH OF ROPE H/t 


Fic. 2. The tension developed in rope due to the free fall of a 150-pound 
man for various ratios of free fall to length of rope, H/L, for the static and resilient 


belays. 


It is of interest to examine the loads that would be produced 
for the worst possible fall (H/L=2) for climbers of various 
weights, if the rope did not break, and to compare these loads with 


the actual breaking strengths given above, that is, 1400 pounds for 
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Y,-inch manila and 1800 pounds for %¢-inch nylon. The calcula- 
tions were easily made using equation (7) and are given below: 


WEIGHT OF TENSION Due To A Free Fatt THROUGH 
CLIMBER Twice THE LENGTH OF Rope FoR 


1/2-IN. MANILA = 7/16-IN. NYLON 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
50 2175 1210 
75 2665 1495 
100 3105 1740 
125 3485 1960 
150 3830 2165 
175 4145 2345 
200 4450 2530 
225 4715 2695 
BrEAKING STRENGTH 1400 1800 


Field tests fully confirm the predictions of the static belay theory. 
With a concrete dummy, weighing 147 pounds, to simulate a 
climber, and a special dynamometer? to measure impact loads, 
standard 14-inch manila climbing rope was subjected to drops in 
which one end of the rope was rigidly fixed as in a static belay. The 
rope had a specified breaking strength of 2650 pounds. First, a 
series of tests was made with 5-foot specimens. The dummy was 
dropped a distance of 10 feet (H/L=2). Each specimen was at- 
tached to the dummy and to a fixed point (piton and karabiner) by 
means of eye splices. (Properly made eye splices will develop the 
full strength of the rope.) The tests were repeated with 10-foot speci- 
mens with the dummy falling 20 feet. In each case, failure occurred 
in either the rope, karabiner, or piton at loads less than the desig- 
nated breaking strength of the rope. In other words, even without 
the knot invariably used in climbing, a fall of a 147-pound weight 
through twice the length of the rope produced a failure. 

To duplicate climbing conditions more closely, another series 





° This instrument was smaller than a fist, weighed about one pound, and could 
measure impact loads of 0.005 second duration. By means of karabiners, it could be 
attached between dummy and rope or between piton and rope. It was capable of re- 
cording loads from 400 to 4600 pounds. Its size and simplicity made it a convenient 
as well as accurate instrument for field and laboratory use. 
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of tests was made with %-inch manila rope but with the ends fas- 
tened to the dummy and fixed point (karabiner) by means of a bow- 
line knot. Under these conditions an impact load between 1345 
and 1550 pounds was sufficient to break the rope. The data are 
given below: 


Test LenctHor Free FreeFart Loap FaILure 
No. SpecimeEN Fatt LENGTH 
oF RopE 
L H H/L P 
Ft, Ft. Lbs. 

21 10 20 2.0 1515 In knot; all strands 
22 10 20 2.0 1388 ™ ™ re 
23 9 9 1.0 1345 . m . 
24 9 9 1.0 1430 is i 
23 9.25 4.66 0.5 1550 " 7 ™ 
26 9 2.25 0.25 1060 None 

27 8.62 2.17 0.25 1370 

28 95 2.29 0.24 824 ' 

29 8.83 1.10 0.125 1040 “ 

30 p 1.25 0.25 875 ” 

31 5 1.25 0.25 1030 9 

32 5 1.25 0.25 1075 as 

33 20 5 0.25 1380 ° 

34 20 5 0.25 1225 . 

35 20 5 0.25 1315 " 


It is important to observe that a fall through a distance of half 
the length of rope (Test No. 25) was sufficient to rupture the rope. 
Only when H/L was reduced to 0.25 or less did the rope consistently 
withstand the impact. 

Both theory and experiment conclusively show the total inade- 
quacy of the static belay for arresting a fall. Therefore, the static 
belay must not be used for protecting a climber, especially a leader. 


REsILIENT BELAY 


It has long been recognized that, if a belayer snubbed the rope 
around his body, the resiliency of his anatomy would aid in lessening 
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the severity of a fall. For this reason, many a mountaineer has fol- 
lowed the practice of running the rope over hips or shoulder in pref- 
erence to an unyielding horn of rock or piton and karabiner com- 
bination. In such a belay, the impact of a fall is absorbed not only 
by the rope but also by the “give” in the support. 

Again, as in the static belay, the resilient belay can be studied 
to good advantage by resolving the problem mathematically. Con- 
sider a man, weighing W pounds, climbing vertically either above 
or below his belayer. Let the length of rope between him and his be- 
layer be L feet. He slips and falls a distance H feet before all the 
slack in the rope is taken up. The rope starts to stretch and will con- 
tinue to elongate x feet until his downward motion is arrested or the 
rope breaks. At the same time, the support will deflect vertically by 
an amount d feet before the fall is stopped. The total travel is 
H-+x-+d. It will be assumed that the deflection of the support 
is elastic and therefore absorbs 1 Pd foot-pounds of energy. The 
energy balance is 


WH + x+d) = Px + 4 Pd (8) 


The value of x in equation (2) is substituted into equation (8) to 
give an expression for the maximum tension developed in the rope: 


p=(w-+ y+ Wial+ar ty ai + aor) (9) 


A comparison of equation (9) with equation (5) shows that the 
two are similar in form and that if d=0 they become identical. 
The resiliency of the support acts to decrease the load in the rope 
as compared to a static belay. If equation (9) is subtracted from 
equation (5), the result is the decrease in tension, 4 P, due to the 
resiliency of the support 


2kH 7kH . kd kd 
ap=w| 1+ 4 ~ 1+ f+ ett ger) +8 (10) 


Usually d is very small® compared to H so that kd/WL and 1 are 
negligible in comparison to 2kKH/WL and may be neglected, leaving 
kd 








The factors contributing to the superiority of the resilient be- 
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lay over the static belay are apparent immediately. The rope tension 
decreases with increasing deflection of the support. As the length 
of rope between belayer and climber increases, the resiliency of the 
support has less and less effect. With rope that has great elongation, 
such as nylon, the effect of the resiliency of the support is small com- 
pared with rope that has little elongation, such as manila. 

The magnitude of the loads involved in a resilient belay are 
computed from equation (9). For purposes of this calculation, it 
is assumed that the deflection occurring in a hip or shoulder belay 
is one foot®, and that the length of rope between climber and be- 
layer is ten feet. The tension due to a fall of a 150-pound man on 
¥,-inch manila and “46-inch nylon for these conditions is plotted 
on Figure 2 so that a comparison with the tension arising from a 
static belay may be made. Those portions of the curves above the 
breaking strength of the rope are drawn dotted. With manila, for 
a ratio of H/L= 0.2, the tension developed in the rope due to a 
fall on a resilient belay is 720 pounds, while the tension due to a 
fall on a static belay is 1280 pounds; and for a ratio of H/L= 0.5, 
the tension due to a fall on a resilient belay is 1240 pounds, while 
the tension due to a fall on a static belay is 1980 pounds, and the 
latter would break the rope. With nylon, for a ratio of H/L = 0.2, 
the tension developed in the rope due to a fall on a resilient belay 
is 620 pounds, while the tension due to a fall on a static belay is 
800 pounds; for a ratio of H/L = 0.5, the tension due to a fall on 
a resilient belay is 930 pounds, while the tension due to a fall on a 
static belay is 1150 pounds; and for a ratio of H/L = 1.5, the ten- 
sion due to a fall on a resilient belay is 1620 pounds, while the 
tension due to a fall on a static belay is 1890 pounds, and the latter 
would break the rope. 

It may be seen that, even though a decided reduction in tension 
is achieved, still the load developed in the rope for values of H/L 


*If the deflection of the support is excessive, very often the entire benefit of this 
deflection is vitiated. For example, in a body belay, if the belayer is jerked a consid- 
erable distance, his ability to continue handling the rope is greatly impaired, and in 
all probability the rope will be pulled out of his hands. If such a belay is attempted, 
the belayer should be well braced and securely tied to an anchor. Usually, body de- 
flections of more than one foot result in loss of control of the rope. With a shoulder 
belay, the tendency is for the body to collapse under the impact. With a hip or but- 
tocks belay, even with the feet well braced, the tendency is for the body to be lifted 
into the air. 
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S 0.60 for manila and H/L © 1.85 for nylon, under climbing condi- 
tions (that is, with a knot around the climber), will break the rope. 
The H/L ratios that produce failure will be smaller for climbers 
weighing more than 150 pounds. Since it is imperative that the rope 
withstand the most adverse fall (H/L = 2), the resilient belay must 
be ruled out as a means for arresting the fall of a leader. 


Dynamic BELay 


The most significant advance in the art of belaying has been 
the introduction, in recent years, of the dynamic belay.’ This new 
technique of arresting a fall has overcome the limitations of rope 
and personnel and has reduced the hazards of climbing to the point 
where the fall of a leader no longer need be considered fatal. 

The dynamic belay is simply a method of effectively absorbing 
kinetic energy. In the static belay, the strain energy of the rope is 
the only means available for absorbing energy and thereby stop- 
ping the motion of a falling man. In the resilient belay, the “give” 
in the support, as well as the rope, is utilized for absorbing energy. 
The dynamic belay goes one step further. The rope is permitted to 
slide, under control, over the support; and the friction generated 
between rope and support is the dominant factor in absorbing the 
energy of a fall. 

Intuitively, one can infer that the dynamic belay should be con- 
siderably better than the other two belays. Mathematical analysis 
yields analytical proof. We approach the problem in a manner 
similar to that used before. Consider a man, weighing W pounds, 
climbing vertically either above or below his belayer. Let the length 
of rope between the climber and his belayer be L feet. He slips and 
falls through a distance H feet before all the slack in his rope is 
taken up. The rope starts to stretch and will elongate x feet, in which 
time the tension rises to P pounds. We shall now assume that the 
rope will start to slide when the tension reaches P. In actual prac- 
tice, the belayer can control the value of P. There are two extremes 
to the possible values of tension. For instance, if the rope is held 


* Credit for the introduction of the dynamic belay goes to the Sierra Club. A dis- 
cussion of the development of the dynamic belay, the method of rope management 
involved in the dynamic belay and examples of mountaineering falls stopped with 
the dynamic belay are given in the article listed in footnote 1. 
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loosely, or not at all, the rope will slide under no load, and the 
climber will continue to fall freely. If the rope is held tightly, then 
the rope will not slide at all, and the static or rigid belay is achieved. 
We shall further assume that the tension remains constant, that is, 
stays at P, as long as the rope slides. The rope will continue sliding 
s feet until the energy of the fall is absorbed, and then the motion 
of the man will stop. 

In this description of the mechanism of the dynamic belay, 
the climber falls H + x + s feet. The energy balance for arresting 
the fall is 


WH +x+s) = % Px + Ps (12) 


in which Ps is the frictional energy of the rope over the support. 
The value of x from equation (2) is substituted into equation 
(12) to give an expression for the tension P oe in the rope: 


p= (w-*) +walit pr + ( (or) (13) 


If s=0, then equation (13) reduces to equation (5), the case for 
the static belay. The maximum load will arise, for any constant 
value of s/L, when H/L =2. 








p= (w-*) +W/l +e (14) 


We are now in a position where we can examine carefully the 
performance of the dynamic belay. For this purpose, we shall re- 
strict ourselves to the most adverse fall (H/L=2) and consider 
the loads resulting from the fall of a 150-pound man. Using equa- 
tion (14), computations were made and the results plotted in 
Figure 3 for %-inch manila rope and %¢-inch nylon rope, respec- 
tively, for various ratios of amount of rope permitted to slide to 
the initial length of rope s/L. Those portions of the curves exceed- 
ing the breaking strength of the rope are drawn dotted. 

Figure 3 gives a concise picture of the dynamic belay. For ex- 
ample, by consulting the curves, it is seen that when the rope is 
held rigid, that is, when s/L = 0, the maximum possible tension 
develops as the result of a fall. This tension for 14-inch manila is 
3830 pounds and for %¢-inch nylon 2165 pounds and corresponds 
to the tensions produced on a rigid belay. If some slip occurs, the 
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tension decreases appreciably. With a ratio of s/L=0.2, the ten- 
sion for manila rope is 1520 pounds and for nylon rope 1250 pounds. 
Thus, if the rope length between climber and belayer is 10 feet, 
then only 2 feet of rope need slide over the belay point (to produce 
s/L = 2/10 = 0.2) to effect the above reduction in tension. The same 
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Fic. 3. Dynamic belay. The tension developed in rope for a free fall of a 
150-pound man through a distance equal to twice the length of rope between climber 
and belay, H = 2L, for various ratios of s/L. 


decrease in tension is achieved for 20 feet of rope between climber 
and belayer by allowing 4 feet of rope to slide. With a ratio of 
s/L = 0.5, the tension for manila rope is 720 pounds, and for nylon 
rope 710 pounds. In this case, with 10 feet of rope between climber 
and belayer, 5 additional feet must be used to arrest the fall, and 
with 20 feet between climber and belayer, 10 feet are required. 

It is clear that a remarkable reduction in load is achieved with 
the dynamic belay. The tension due to a fall, for any given length 
of rope between climber and belayer, is basically a function of the 
length of rope that the belayer allows to slide, under control, over 
the support. The more rope that is employed in bringing a fall to 
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a stop, the lower the load experienced by climber, belayer and rope. 
The amount of rope permitted to slide may be chosen so that the 
load will be well below the maximum that any of the links in the 
belaying chain can withstand. The curves vividly demonstrate that 
no great slip is required to reduce appreciably the maximum ten- 
sion. A value of s/L = 0.50 gives a tension, for both manila and 
nylon, of about 710 pounds. For values of s/L equal to or greater 
than 0.50, the tensions for manila and nylon are roughly the same. 

Is it possible to set a criterion for holding the load at a value 
which can be withstood easily and safely by men and equipment? 
Let us set a load of four times the weight of a climber as the maxi- 
mum tension to be developed in a rope under any circumstances. 
This is a load that can be tolerated by men and equipment. For a 
150-pound man this is 600 pounds. What, now, is the length of 
rope a belayer should permit to slide so that 4W is not exceeded? 
The answer follows from equation (12). We substitute x from 
equation (2) into equation (12) and then substitute 4W for P 
to give 


1 4WL 
Since 4WL/k is small compared to H, it may be neglected so that 
s=l4H (16) 


In other words, in order to insure that the tension developed in 
the rope during the dynamic belay will not exceed 4W, the belayer 
must use a length of rope equal to one-third the distance through 
which the climber falls, ic... 1/3 H. For the case where H =2L, 
then s = 2/3 L. For example, if a leader advances 30 feet above his 
belayer, the latter should have an additional 20 feet of rope at his 
disposal for belaying. Therefore, on a lead of 30 feet, the total avail- 
able rope between climber and belayer should be 50 feet. If, on the 
other hand, the maximum tension is not to exceed 2W, then by a 
similar reduction of equation (12) we get 


s=H 7) 


and for the case where H = 2L, equation (17) becomes s = 2L. 
Here, on a lead, say, of 10 feet, 20 feet of rope are required to effect 
the sliding belay. 

It is the usual practice for a leader to advance the entire length 
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of rope between the second man and himself. Thus, if three men 
are climbing with a 120-foot rope, the standard separation between 
the leader and the second man is 60 feet, and the leader can and 
often does advance this distance. Such a procedure is dangerous, 
for it prevents the application of the dynamic belay. The second 
man has no additional rope available with the result that, in case 
of a fall, only a static or, at best, a resilient belay can be employed. 
It is necessary, therefore, for the second man to retain enough rope 
so that the dynamic belay may be used effectively if the leader 
falls. With 60 feet of rope between the leader and the second man, 
the former should not advance more than 36 feet, thereby leaving 
24 feet for belaying. A fall may then be handled adequately and 
the tension in the rope kept from exceeding 4W. 

To test the dynamic belay, the dummy and load dynamometer 
were employed again in a series of experiments. For this purpose, 
old, worn sisal that had deteriorated considerably was selected. The 
object was to employ rope with so little strength that only by 
proper handling could failure be prevented. It was analogous to 
catching a marlin on a trout line. The set-up shown in Figure 4 
was adopted for these tests. The dummy could be raised a conven- 
ient height above a piton and the fall arrested by a belayer. First, 
a static belay was attempted. The dummy was raised 214 feet above 
the piton, and dropped through 5 feet, the lower end of the rope 
being rigidly fixed. The ratio of H/L was 0.145. The rope broke 
over the karabiner at a measured tension of 940 pounds. The test 
was repeated, except that a dynamic belay was attempted. In the 
first try the belayer allowed 7.5 feet of rope to slide, brought the 
dummy to a stop in midair and kept the maximum measured ten- 
sion to 500 pounds. In the second try, 10 feet of rope were permitted 
to slide, the dummy was arrested, and the measured tension was 
less than 400 pounds. A third try was made with the free drop in- 
creased to 8 feet. Again, the dummy was stopped by allowing 20 
feet of rope to slide, and the measured load was less than 400 
pounds. Next, the free drop was increased to 12 feet. Once more 
the dummy was halted completely after a slide of 22 feet. The ten- 
sion developed was 500 pounds. These tests confirm the predictions 
of the theory and demonstrate the remarkable effectiveness of the 
dynamic belay in arresting a fall. 
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Fic. 4. Schematic representation of the set-up used in field tests. 














The Theory of Belaying 


Piton ProtTEecTION 


The use of pitons and karabiners for protection can be studied 
to good advantage with the aid of the theory of belaying. How do 
these devices contribute to increased safety? The answer lies in the 
fact that their basic function is to shorten the possible fall without 
shortening the length of rope. Mathematically, this means that the 
H/L ratio is reduced from a possible maximum of 2 to some smaller 
value with a corresponding reduction in tension P. In the static 
belay, the tension P is given by equation (5), in the resilient belay 
by equation (9), and in the dynamic belay by equation (13). In all 
these equations, the tension is a function of H/L. If the ratio H/L 
decreases, the tension P decreases. 

As a leader climbs, his margin of safety is increased every time 
he employs a piton. If a lead above a piton is not permitted to ex- 
ceed, say, 10 feet, then the maximum free fall is 20 feet. Now, if 
a climber continues to ascend for greater distances, but drives in a 
piton every 10 feet, the length of rope increases, but the maximum 
free fall still remains the same. Consequently, the ratio H/L will 
decrease and, with it, the tension developed in the rope in case of 
a fall. 

Thus, if a leader, weighing, say, 150 pounds, falls vertically on 
a static belay without the aid of pitons, the ratio H/L will be 2, 
and the maximum tension developed in the rope will be the maxi- 
mum that is possible. For 44-inch manila, the tension will be 3830 
pounds (see Fig. 2); and, since this exceeds the breaking strength 
(with a knot) of 1400 pounds, the rope will fail. However, if after 
climbing 10 feet the leader uses a piton, then a fall from 10 feet 
above the piton, for which the ratio H/L is 20/20=1, now pro- 
duces a tension of only 2750 pounds. A second piton gives rise to 
a ratio H/L = 20/30 = 0.67 and produces a tension of 2280 pounds. 
The two pitons have reduced the tension due to a fall on a static 
belay from 3830 to 2280 pounds. By using more pitons or confining 
the advance above a piton to less than 10 feet, a greater reduction 
in tension is achieved. In this example, even with the reduction in 
tension due to the use of pitons, it is evident that 44-inch manila 
will not sustain these falls. While the above computations have 
been made only for 14-inch manila, similar computations may be 
made for %¢-inch nylon and also for the cases of the resilient and 
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dynamic belays with corresponding results. The conclusion is ob- 
vious. When long leads are attempted, the use of pitons can materi- 
ally increase the climber’s safety. 

The amount of rope that a belayer must retain in order to apply 
the dynamic belay need not be as great when pitons are used for 
protection as would be required without pitons. We have shown 
that in order to keep the maximum tension in the rope from ex- 
ceeding 4W, it is necessary to let slide a length of rope equal to 4 H. 
As a climber advances above his belay point, the amount of rope 
that the belayer must retain increases proportionally to the dis- 
tance the climber can fall. We have shown also that, with 60 feet of 
rope between the leader and the second man, the leader may not 
advance more than 36 feet unprotected. If pitons are used for pro- 
tection, say every 10 feet, then the maximum fall cannot exceed 20 
feet. Since the amount of rope that the belayer needs to apply a dy- 
namic belay so that the tension does not exceed 4W is % H, the 
belayer now need not retain more than 7 feet of rope. The leader may 
advance 53 feet above the belayer. Thus, for a given length of rope, 
the use of pitons for protection considerably extends the lead dis- 
tance without increasing the tension that would result in case of a 
fall. 

Sometimes, however, the protection expected from a piton is not 
achieved because excessive friction or a twist or jamming of the rope 
occurs. Under these circumstances, the piton near the climber may 
act as a fixed end for the rope, so that the effective length of rope 
available for absorbing energy is reduced and the ratio H/L may 
closely if not actually reach the value of 2. It is desirable, therefore, 
in order to avoid this contingency, that the rope be removed from 
the lower pitons and karabiners as upper ones are used. 


Loap-Time RELATIONSHIPS 


It was previously emphasized that the tension developed in a 
rope due to a fall is the peak load. In some fashion the tension has 
to increase from zero to this maximum and then decrease. How 
rapidly does this occur? More precisely, what is the relation between 
tension and time? Consider a weight falling freely through a dis- 
tance H feet on a length of rope L feet, rigidly fixed at one end 
(static belay). At some time t the rope will have a tension P and 
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elongation x. Apply Newton’s laws of motion. The basic differential 
equation is 
where g is the acceleration due to gravity. The rope is again as- 
sumed to be elastic. Hence equation (2) is used in equation (18) 
to yield 

d’x 4 


qe + —g=0 (19) 
whose solution is 
W kg , kg WL 
x= (20— SE) coe) GE) + Fe sin (e4/E) + (20) 
\ WL 


in which ao and ai are constants of integration. When t = 0, then 


x = 0and therefore ao = 0. Likewise when t—0, * = /2gH and 
ai = +/2gH. Equation (20) reduces to 


_ [2WHL . kg WL kg WL 
x = J k sin (« ae) - =~ cos (« a) + a (21) 


The tension follows from inserting equation (21) into equation (2) 


_ /2WHk . kg\ _ [kg 
P= — sin (« ae) W cos (« aE) he W (22) 


Another form of the equation is 


2kH 1 
P=W+W, /1 tale ———==— 23 
+ + WL sin | WL ~ 4 sin za (23) 





1+ 


Equations (22) and (23) show how the tension in the rope 
varies with time as a result of an impact load due to a free fall of 
a weight onto the rope. The practical significance of these equa- 
tions may readily be understood by considering an actual fall. Let 
a man weighing 150 pounds fall 20 feet on a 10-foot length of rope. 
The H/L ratio is 2. Using equation (23), it is possible to compute 
what the tension in the rope will be at any instant after the rope has 
begun to stretch. If these values of tension and time are plotted, the 
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result will be an oscillating curve. By changing the H/L ratios, a 
family of curves is obtained. This has been done for ¥4-inch manila 
rope and is given in Figure 5, and for “A¢-inch nylon rope and is 
given in Figure 6. 
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Fic. 6. Relation between tension and time in 7/16-inch nylon rope for a fall 
of a 150-pound man on a static belay for various ratios of H/L. 
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Theoretically, a weight dropped on a rope will continue to 
oscillate indefinitely, like a mass attached to a coil spring. Actually, 
the oscillations will be dampened rapidly, owing primarily to the 
absorption of energy by the friction generated by the relative mo- 
tion of the fibers and strands of the rope. Furthermore, since rope 
cannot take a compressive load, the negative half of the cycle of 
oscillation has no physical meaning. In addition, for those situations 
in which the breaking strength of the rope is exceeded (1400 pounds 
for manila and 1800 pounds for nylon), the curves are drawn with 
a dotted line to indicate that the rope would have failed and that 
these parts of the curves are hypothetical. 

Equation (23) and the curves of Figures 5 and 6 show that the 
tension P varies sinusoidally with time. The time it takes the tension 
to reach its maximum value from the instant the rope commences to 
stretch is given by 


Jc + ‘te arc sin — 
2N kg kg 1+ 2kH 
V WL 


provided the rope does not break. For identical falls of 150 pounds 
on 10 feet of rope, the time required for the load to attain its maxi- 
mum value is almost twice as great for nylon as for manila. The 
value for %¢-inch nylon is approximately 0.14 second and for ¥4- 
inch manila 0.075 second. It is apparent that the duration of an im- 
pact is very small. 

The relation between tension and time for the resilient belay 
may be derived in a fashion similar to that for the static belay, but 
it will not be treated here. 

In the dynamic belay, the static belay solution is applicable up 
to the instant the rope begins to slide, for until then the rope acts 
as if it were rigidly fixed at the belay point. In the theory of the dy- 
namic belay, it is assumed that, once the rope starts to slide, the 
tension P in the rope remains constant until all the energy of the 
fall is absorbed and the fall is arrested. We now inquire how long the 
tension remains at P. Since P is constant, the weight W is moving 
with constant velocity v. The tension P persists for time © and is 
given by the equation 


T= (24) 


0 = (25) 
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where s is the length of the rope that is allowed to slide. The velocity 
v is obtained by differentiating equation (21) to give 


dx kg WLg . kg 
2 2Hg cos (« a) _ E sin (« Mes (26) 


Therefore 
o= ——— 


va (8) EL 


An alternate equation for v is obtained directly by integrating equa- 
tion (18) to give 





Q7) 











_ = _ kg 
a ts 7H + 2gx WL* (28) 


The value for x from equation (2) is substituted into equation (28), 
yielding 

















v= 48 H + 28h _ BF (29) 
Therefore 
~— aR PL - 
8 H+ 3-2 
or 
bi 
7 er ar G1) 
LY iL WEL 


In equation (31), P is not an independent variable but is related 
to both s/L and H/L by equation (13). 

The value of ® may be calculated readily from equation (31). 
This was done for a man weighing 150 pounds falling 20 feet on a 
10-foot length of rope. The results are shown graphically in Figure 
7 for %4-inch manila rope and %¢-inch nylon rope. The curves for 
both ropes coincide over most of the load range. Above the breaking 
strength of the rope, the curves are drawn with dotted lines. 
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The magnitude of ® has a practical importance for the belayer, 
for © is the time required to let enough rope slide, under control, 
so that the maximum tension will not exceed some predetermined 
value. If the maximum tension in the rope is not to exceed, say, 4W, 
then, from previous considerations, a length of rope equal to 4 H 
must be permitted to slide. The time © required for the rope to 
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Fic. 7. Time duration of the peak tension in the dynamic belay. 


slide 4 H is 0.22 second, and during this time the tension will be 
600 pounds (4W). If more rope is allowed to slide, the tension will be 
less but the time involved will be greater, whereas if less rope is 
allowed to slide, the tension will rise rapidly and the time involved 
will become small. 

The discussion has been confined thus far to the physical phe- 
nomena occurring in the rope from the instant the rope begins to 
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stretch owing to the impact of a fall. Preceding the elongation and 
resultant absorption of energy by the rope is the time interval in 
which the climber is falling freely. This time interval may be de- 
noted by 7 and is given by the equation for a freely falling mass: 

i= 349 (G32) 
where H is the distance through which the mass falls and g is the 
acceleration due to gravity. The duration of a free fall is 

2H 
= ./— 33 
T ; (33) 
For the typical situation where three people are climbing with a 

120-foot rope, the normal separation between the leader and second 
man is 60 feet. A fall of 120 feet is possible. The duration of this 
fall, from equation (33), is 2.73 seconds. The times involved in 
shorter falls are given in the following table. 


Free Fay DuraTION oF FALL 

H T 

Feet Seconds 

10 0.79 

20 1.12 

50 1.80 

75 2.16 
100 2.50 
120 2.73 


We now have a picture of what transpires in a fall. First, there 
is a time interval + during which the climber falls freely a dis- 
tance H, and during which neither the climber nor the rope is sub- 
jected to any load or strain. Then, at the end of distance H, with all 
the slack in the rope gone, the rope begins to stretch and the tension 
P builds up. In the case of the static belay, this tension increases 
sinusoidally to a peak load and immediately decreases. In the case 
of the dynamic belay, this tension increases to a peak load, and re- 
mains at this peak load until the fall is arrested. The load in the 
dynamic belay is less than that in the static belay. 

The analysis of the times involved in a fall discloses a fact of 
major importance: a fall is more or less an instantaneous event. A 
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belayer must be always alert and prepared to arrest a fall and not 
expect or hope to assume a proper stance or position after the fall 
has commenced. This latter practice is dangerous and can result in a 
serious accident. Neither should a belayer attempt to take in slack 
during the fall. Even for a high fall of 120 feet, there are only 2.73 
seconds available before the slack is gone and the rope begins to 
strain. In so short a time interval, very little, if any, slack can be 
taken in by the belayer. More harm than good would result, for the 
belayer would no longer be prepared to handle the rope properly. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this study of belaying, an attempt has been made to present 
the principles involved in arresting a fall and to show the nature 
and magnitude of the phenomena occurring in the rope. A physical 
theory has been developed from which predictions can be made as 
to the forces and strains and load-time relationships produced in the 
rope. Experimental evidence has been used to substantiate the pre- 
dictions of the theory. 

The basic concept involved in belaying is the conservation of 
energy. Associated with every fall is a quantity of energy which 
must be absorbed in order to arrest the fall. The belay, therefore, is 
a mechanism whereby this energy is absorbed, partially or completely. 
Three types of belays are used commonly in climbing: the static 
or rigid belay, the resilient or indirect belay, and the dynamic or 
sliding belay. The effectiveness of these three types in arresting a 
fall has been investigated in the body of this report. 

In the static belay, only the rope serves to absorb energy. It can 
be stated definitely that this belay is of little value in catching the 
leader. There is no chance of arresting a serious free fall with the 
static belay, for the tension produced in the rope will exceed the 
breaking strength and rupture the rope. A leader is inviting disaster 
if he allows his second man to employ a static belay. Only in belay- 
ing from above, that is, only if the climber is well below the point 
of support, and if the belayer prevents the accumulation of slack, 
is the static belay permissible. 

In the resilient belay, the strain in the rope and the deflection 
of the belay point under load combine to absorb energy. The typical 
resilient belay is the body belay. Here the “give” of the body when 
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used for snubbing the rope lessens the impact force of a fall, but 
not enough to make the resilient belay safe. The rope will fail when 
this belay is employed for arresting a leader on a fall. Furthermore, 
with such a belay the precaution of tying the belayer to a piton must 
always be taken, for the force developed by a fall may jerk the be- 
layer off his perch. 

In the dynamic belay, the rope is allowed to slide, under con- 
trol, over the belay point, thus absorbing the energy of a fall. The 
dynamic belay provides a positive technique for effectively catching 
a fall with a minimum of load on the rope, climber or belayer. By 
controlling the length of rope that is allowed to slide over the sup- 
port, the forces can be held at values that are safe and easy to 
handle. In the case of a free fall, the tension in the rope can be kept 
to four times the weight of the climber if an additional length of 
rope equal to one-third the distance of the fall is allowed to slide 
in bringing the climber to rest. This value of 4 H may be adopted 
as the desired length of rope to use under all conditions. It must be 
remembered that in serious, difficult or high-angle climbing the 
leader must therefore never extend himself the full length of the 
rope, for then his second man has no means of employing a dynamic 
belay. The leader should terminate his pitches so that the second man 
still has available a length of rope equal to 4% H. This means that 
with 60 feet of rope between the leader and belayer, and without 
piton protection, the leader should not advance more than 36 feet. 

The time interval from the instant a man falls to the moment 
the rope begins to stretch is usually less than 2.75 seconds. The time 
consumed in the belay proper is invariably less than one second. A 
fall, therefore, may be considered an instantaneous occurrence. In 
order for a belayer to perform his function adequately, it is impera- 
tive that he be constantly alert and in a position to effect a belay. 
There is no time available for a belayer to assume an adequate stance 
after the leader has started to fall, nor is there time for the belayer 
to pull in slack. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the only safe method of ar- 
resting a fall is by means of the dynamic belay, and that prepared- 
ness is the only course open to a belayer. 














Agathlan 


Ray GARNER 


._ Monument Valley area of northern Arizona and southern 

Utah, just west of the “four corners,” abounds in fantastic rock 
formations. Here it seems as if the very skeleton of the earth pro- 
trudes through its outer crust. Most of the monuments are towering 
sandstone survivors, carved by wind and water from an ancient 
plateau; but here and there a reminder of volcanic activity rears into 
the sky. The highest of these volcanic necks, and the most spectacu- 
lar in profile, is Agathlan—or El Capitan. Since the Spaniards had 
a tendency to pin the name “Captain” on any outstanding forma- 
tion, we shall refer to our peak by its Indian name. 

In 1937 I had the good fortune to spend three and a half months 
as staff cinematographer for the Rainbow Bridge—Monument Val- 
ley Expedition. Assigned to cover field science activities over a rather 
extensive area, I also had an opportunity to scout out climbing 
possibilities. Agathlan was first on my list. Our 74-man field party 
included no other climbers, so all I could do was look. Harry 
Goulding, of Goulding’s Trading Post, told me that there had been 
a few attempts in the past, but that no one had gone very high. He 
remarked also that the local Navajos, fine climbers themselves, 
called it impossible. 

Ten years later I again visited the area and studied the peak at 
close range. The black dike on the northwest face seemed to offer 
the only feasible route. This was composed of crystallized blocks of 
basalt, unfortunately set at an angle. All visible ledges apparently 
sloped out and down. From one corner of the base of the peak, it 
was possible to bring this route into profile. The center section of 
the wall, perhaps 200 feet of it, averaged 90 degrees—and was over- 
hanging in places. This was not a very promising route, but I could 
see no other possibility. There was another dike on the eastern side 
of the peak, but it was even steeper and would require almost half 
again as much climbing—the talus being lower on this side. All 
other faces and ridges were composed of a light-colored sandstone 
type of rock, without chimneys or ledges. 

In the language of the Navajo, Agathlan (sometimes incor- 
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rectly referred to as Agathla) means “piles of wool.” According to 
Navajo legend, a race of giants once inhabited the area. These 
ancient people scraped the hides of antelope and left the hair to be 
blown in the wind. The hair clung to the grass and caused the death 
of many grazing animals. Thereafter the ancient ones were careful 
to pile rocks on all hair scraped from skins. These piles of rock and 
hair (wool) are supposed to be the very mounds of ash and basalt 
which now surround the base of Agathlan Peak. Among the modern 
Navajo, the hair scraped from all hides to be used for ceremonial 
purposes must be placed under mounds of rocks. As long as this 
hair stays put, the skin is considered “good medicine.” 

In the spring of 1949 Virginia and I were making a lecture 
film in Arches National Monument in Utah. On May 28th we left 
our camp and drove south to Monument Valley. That afternoon 
we met Ben and Lee Pedrick, of the Kachinas, and Jan and Herb 
Conn, the roving rock climbers, at the base of Agathlan. They had 
been there since morning and had had time to circle the peak. That 
evening we discussed the possibilities and decided to try the north- 
west dike route. 

The 29th of May showed little promise of being a good photo- 
graphic day. We therefore left camp later than we had planned. 
At 7.30 all six of us started up, carrying 50 pitons, 40 tamp-in bolts 
(plus two sets of drills, tamp tools and hammers), 15 karabiners, 
four 120-foot lengths of nylon, 100 feet of quarter-inch hemp sling, 
a 16-mm. Ciné-Special camera, a magazine movie camera, Virginia’s 
Speed Graphic, two reflex-type still cameras, lunches and twelve 
quarts of water. We climbed over the “piles of wool” and reached 
the base of the cliffs at 8.30 A.M. 

It was obvious that we were facing an extremely difficult climb. 
Any more than three people on that wall at one time would mean 
a very real danger from falling rock. Consequently, we decided to 
make the first attempt with Lee Pedrick, Herb Conn and myself. 
Actually, we thought we would not get very high the first day. We 
fully intended to push as far as we safely could and then fix ropes 
for another try on the morrow. It did not work out that way, but 
proof of our good faith lies in the fact that we left all the food below. 

Herb led off. He went up a broad chimney, passing an old 
piton and sling I had left on the reconnaissance in 1947, about 100 
feet to a stance on a sloping ledge. Herb is light and climbs with 
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great delicacy—an all-important virtue for a leader on loose rock. 
Anchored to a piton, Herb belayed me as I climbed up to him. I 
then led out to the left and up to the top of a block about 30 feet 
above him. This happened to be the last horizontal ledge we were 
to see for many weary hours. I placed an angle piton for an anchor. 

Herb moved up to me. Lee Pedrick then tied in and came up to 
Herb’s first position. Herb then made a very fine face climb of about 
60 feet diagonally to the right. He drove in three pitons for pro- 
tection en route. Now he faced an overhang and could find no 
suitable piton crack. He started to drill a hole. (Note for volcanic 
neck climbers: Don’t try to drill basalt.) He hammered away for 
a long time and was rewarded with only a slight depression. The 
sharp tip of the brand-new stonecutter’s drill turned back on itself. 
Finally he had a hole about one-half inch deep—and a pair of 
worn-out arms. He belayed me as I climbed up to his position and 
took over the drilling. The ledge we had to stand on was of a com- 
fortable depth—about six inches—but of a very uncomfortable angle 
—about 40 degrees. I pounded away until the required one-inch 
depth was reached. Then I tamped in the lead sleeve and screwed 
in the eyebolt. Setting this one bolt had taken us an hour and ten 
minutes! Also, it had so weakened us both that neither felt up to 
leading the overhang. 

Herb went back down to the top of the block and belayed Lee 
up. Then Lee moved up to me at the bolt and took the lead. Lee 
is only 18, but he has had four years of experience on the pinnacles 
of the Arizona desert, has climbed Popocatepetl in Mexico, and has 
spent six weeks in the Tetons. Lee’s lead over that overhang was a 
beautiful thing to watch. He moved smoothly, tested all holds care- 
fully, and went over the top with just the proper number of grunts 
and groans. Lee’s older brother, Ben, who watched this performance 
through binoculars from the desert floor, was very proud of this 
lead. As with most brothers, there is some rivalry between them, 
and very little outward show of affection. Now Ben merely shouted, 
“Hello, brother”; and Lee’s answer drifted down from the heights 
—‘“Hello, brother.” But this little interchange was charged with all 
the pride and affection of the Pedrick clan. 

Lee continued up over two slightly bellied-out sections, using 
two pitons for protection. Then he came to another overhang. Here 
he placed another piton and did a straight hand pull to reach a 
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small sloping ledge. His fourth piton acted as an anchor point as 
he prepared to belay us. This lead of Lee’s carried the party a 
vertical distance of 50 feet, and later proved to have been technically 
the most difficult portion of the entire ascent. 

Lee belayed me up to his position, and I led a 100-foot face 
climb up and slightly to the left. The exposure was bad, and the 
basalt blocks were loose, but they were clean and well balanced. I 
placed two pitons before reaching a reasonably comfortable stance. 
I say “reasonably comfortable” because I could assume a semi-sitting 
position—but the block I was sitting on rocked a bit. Herb moved 
up to the bolt, then on past Lee and up to my stance. 

Herb led out to the left and then straight up over an intrusion 
of rotten light colored rock. This was the most dangerous lead. Herb 
placed three pitons en route, but he doubted that any of them 
could have held a fall. Near the end of the 70-foot lead Herb had 
to negotiate an overhang. He was able to drive a sound anchor 
piton on a small ledge above the overhang. 

Lee moved up to my ledge and stayed there while I joined 
Herb. Herb retained the lead and climbed diagonally out to the 
right to a series of sloping ledges. The rock was again good clean 
basalt, but many of the blocks were delicately balanced. The value 
of Herb’s ability to move over loose material without dislodging 
anything was again clearly, and cleanly, demonstrated. Here for 
the first time the angle of the dike began to ease off. It was no longer 
quite vertical. At the top of this 80-foot lead Herb placed an anchor 
piton. Then Lee moved up to me, I joined Herb, and Lee continued 
up to complete the trio. This was the first time we had been together 
since leaving the talus. 

Lee led 50 feet to the base of a chimney. Both Herb and I were 
again able to join him. Lee then led up the chimney. This was the 
first and only opportunity for the use of side pressures on the entire 
climb. There was a small chockstone, but Lee passed it without diffi- 
culty, using a protective piton. At the top of the left wall of the 
chimney, he found a small platform and took up his stance a dis- 
tance of 60 feet above us. 

When Lee belayed me up to his position, I could see what 
certainly must be the summit of the ridge only half a rope-length 
above. However, we had been fooled three or four times on the 
way up by overhanging portions of the face which concealed the 
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cliffs still above us. We were tired and a bit tense from the continu- 
ous exposure. I decided to make a quick rush for what I believed 
to be the summit of the ridge. Here the blocks of basalt were free 
of loose material, but were again delicately balanced. The way led 
out diagonally to the left, and I was soon sufficiently clear of Herb 
and Lee to be sure that they were out of danger from falling rock. 
I was also high enough now to see that the ridge actually was only 
a short distance above. I checked the rope to make certain that it 
was running clear and then climbed the remaining 40 feet just as 
rapidly as I could move. Many of the blocks moved under me, and 
a few did break loose and plunge down the precipice; but I was 
moving up so fast that my weight was on new holds before the 
old ones fell away. I stood on top of the ridge at 5.00 P.M. Lee and 
Herb quickly joined me. 

The weather had been threatening all day. One moment we 
were in sunshine; the next threatened rain. By late afternoon the 
western sky was banked with clouds, and we knew we were in 
for an early dusk. We held a quick powwow and decided to go on 
and chance a bivouac. It had been a long hard fight to achieve our 
present position, and none of us relished the thought of climbing 
that 550-foot wall again. We were still only midway between the 
talus and the summit, but anything would seem simple after the 
face climb we had just completed. 

The ridge we now stood on was one of two which flanked a 
deep couloir on the north side of the peak. Our ridge curved up to 
an impossible angle. The true summit ridge was a few hundred 
yards to the east, and seemed to be a walk—if we could reach it. We 
roped down into the couloir. It was broken into two separate gullies. 
We walked across one and, in a position where no danger was 
apparent, suffered our only injury. As we turned the corner into 
the second gully, I was holding lightly to the wall on the right. My 
hand dislodged a sizable boulder which struck my right thigh. If I 
were not a well-padded individual, this might have been serious. 
As it was, the only result was a painful bruise. 

The second gully opened into a still larger one which re- 
sembled a huge cavity in the tooth of Agathlan. Here we found 
grass good enough for grazing in a country where good grass is 
rare. Navajo legend places a spring here, but we found none. We 
did find a chimney which brought us directly onto the summit ridge. 
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Here we started climbing again; but, as Herb remarked, it was 
the type of climbing we had had every right to expect at intervals on 
the way up the wall. We moved rapidly and confidently. I led 40 
feet up the knife ridge, belayed the others, and then went another 
40 to a point where all three of us gathered again. Then Herb led 
50 feet up the steepest pitch of the knife ridge. It was truly knife- 
like, dropping a few hundred feet on the right, and nearly a thou- 
sand on the left. Three more pitches of about 50 feet each, and we 
heard Herb’s yell of triumph. At 6.30 P.M. all three of us stood on 
the summit. Old “Piles of Wool” was ours! 

We spent a full hour on the summit. The sun peeked through 
the clouds long enough for us to take pictures—both movies and 
stills—and fully to appreciate the magnificent panorama. Here was 
a very different view from that which greets the eye from the sum- 
mit of a snow peak. Agathlan stands considerably higher than any- 
thing else in the area. We could see the weird land of the Navajo 
spread out to the north, east and west; we could see the Hopi 
mesas to the south—all bathed in the blood red of the sinking sun. 
This wild desert country has a mysterious grandeur which is most 
evident under the spell of the sunset. We should have thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience if it had not been for the disturbing thought 
of the precipice between us and food and rest. 

We built a cairn about three feet high and placed an upright 
pointed rock atop it. This should be visible, through binoculars, 
from the floor of the desert. Within this pile we left a film box 
containing the record of our climb. 

At 7.30 P.M. we began the delicate journey back down the 
knifelike ridge. Fatigue was now catching up with us; it was evi- 
dent from the condition of our nerves. We climbed where we should 
have walked; we crawled where we should have climbed. By the 
time we reached the top of the dike, the sun had set. With only the 
afterglow to light our way, we decided to attempt the descent. This 
was a poorly considered decision—further evidence of our fatigue. 

I placed a piton on the top of the dike ridge, tied a short sling 
in place, and rappelled down a doubled rope made of two 120-foot 
nylons. I cleared all loose rock en route so that the others would not 
bring it down on my head. This consumed so much time that it 
was thoroughly dark when I reached a small sloping ledge. I then 
pounded in a piton and clung to it while I tried to call to Lee to 
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follow. I opened my mouth—and gagged completely! My throat 
was as dry as parchment, and coated with dust. Any attempt to 
yell just closed it off. For 11 hours we had had only two quarts of 
water for the three of us. Most of it was now gone, and what little 
remained was now with Lee and Herb atop the dike. I shook the 
rope and made some gasping sounds to indicate that all was in 
readiness for Lee to come down. To complicate the situation, the 
wind had risen, so that I could not make out what Lee was trying 
to call down to me. But the rope soon began to move. I knew he 
was on his way. 

It soon became evident that my efforts to clear loose rocks had 
not been very thorough. The deadly hum of falling rocks rose above 
the moan of the wind. I flattened against the face as tightly as I 
could, wishing I were about 60 pounds smaller. 

Suddenly, the foolishness of our plan struck me. It was now 
completely dark. We had a long, long way to go. Each stopping 
place had to be large enough to support three men while the ropes 
were pulled down and placed in position for the next rappel. To 
choose these stances, set pitons, and slide down over the loose rocks, 
was a foolhardy thing to attempt in the dark. By the time I had 
reasoned this out, Lee was only about ten feet above me. Again my 
throat closed as I attempted to call to him. He was now close enough 
to understand, even though I could only gasp the explanation. Lee 
was to tie into one end of his rappel rope, and call to Herb to fix 
the other in position. Then Lee would go up the fixed rope while 
Herb pulled as hard as he could on the other. It took a long time 
for Lee to yell these instructions to Herb. Finally he started to move 
up. I could hear Lee puffing and snorting as he pulled himself up 
by the sheer strength of his arms. Herb was pulling hard, too, but 
most of his effort was consumed in friction of the rope on the rock. 
Half an hour later, I felt a tug on the fixed rope—the end of which 
I had retained throughout. | tied in, and then heard Herb and Lee 
call for me to start up. Again my throat blurred the answer, but 
the rope drew taut and I was on my way. With both of them pulling, 
it was a rapid and easy ascent. My only difficulty was in dodging 
falling rock. When I reached the summit of the ridge, we held 
another powwow to decide where to bivouac. 

Far below, we could see lanterns moving from our camp toward 
the base of the peak. We thought the others might have heard our 
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gasps as we fought our way back up to the ridge—and interpreted 
them as distress signals. Then followed an exhausting exchange of 
shouts, many of which were carried away by the wind. Finally, we 
thought they understood that we were safe and intended to lay up 
for the night. At any rate, we could not yell any more. 

We decided to turn back and go into the first gully that would 
afford some protection from the wind. The nearest thing to a plat- 
form was a 30-degree shelf of grass. Driving two pitons to anchor 
ourselves and the equipment, we settled down to await the dawn. 
It was a long wait. We were sheltered from the main blast of the 
wind, but the eddying swirls found us and chilled us to the bone. 
Light shirts, jeans and sneakers are not the last word in bivouac 
wear. 

Lee had a box of matches with which he tried to create the 
illusion of heat. It did not work. The sky clouded over, and light- 
ning flashed in the distance. We braced ourselves for the crowning 
discomfort of rain, but it never came. We dozed a few times, but 
sleep was impossible on that steep slope. At 4.30 the east was glow- 
ing, and we ‘made our way back to the top of the wall. 

The rope we had started down on the night before was still in 
position, and we immediately began the descent. Being the heaviest, 
I went first; Lee and Herb thought this an excellent test of the 
strength of the rappel rope and its mooring. This time I was able 
to reach a better stance, 100 feet down. I placed a sound piton and 
rigged the next rappel sling before calling to the others to follow. 
When Lee and Herb were down, we all pulled on the rope—and 
it jammed! Herb climbed straight up a chimney, about 60 feet, to a 
small ledge. I joined him here and gave a belay as he worked out 
to the left. About 15 feet laterally from me, he was able to free one 
of the ropes from a crack where it had wedged. We both rappelled 
down to Lee. The rope slid easily this time. 

The second rappel was from a single piton with a four-foot 
piece of sling rope leading out over the edge, and a descending ring 
tied to the end of it. I roped down 100 feet and then worked left- 
ward to a slight depression in the vertical face. Hanging from the 
rappel ropes, I hammered in two pitons and fixed a sling. Clinging 
to this sling, I called for Herb and Lee to come down. The only 
place for our feet was an outward-sloping ledge which gave very 
little support. The exposure at this point was terrific. When all 
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three of us were gathered at this point, we literally hung from the 
sling with one hand while we pulled down and reset the rappel 
ropes with the other. 

The third rappel was 115 feet down on a slight diagonal to the 
left. This time I could not even find a semblance of a ledge for a 
rappel station. I worked a little farther to the left and found a sec- 
tion where the basalt blocks were quite loose. Hanging onto the 
rappel rope, I tore several of the blocks loose until I had actually 
manufactured a ledge large enough for all three of us. Here I 
placed two more pitons and rigged a sling. 

The fourth rappel measured 105 feet directly down to the top 
of the comfortable block above Herb’s first lead. Here we pounded 
in two more pitons and, with an extra long sling, were able to rappel 
the final 130 feet to the talus. We were off the mountain at 8.30. It 
had taken us four hours to engineer the descent of the 550-foot wall. 
We had been on the peak exactly 24 hours. 

There were eight quarts of water in the packs which had been 
left at the base of the cliff. They proved to be enough even after 
our long thirst. There was also one small lunch, which did not even 
begin to dent our appetites. After a short rest, we headed back to 
our camp and a big meal. 

As we marched triumphantly over the “piles of wool,” we 
looked over our shoulders with mixed emotions toward the tower- 
ing Agathlan. It had stood there since time began, and we were 
proud to think that only our feet, and those of the legendary giants, 
had ever trod its summit. 
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b mace) part of the Sawtooth Range lying just west of the Stanley 

Basin in central Idaho is a wonderful place for the advanced rock 
climber to practise his art. It is a land of beautiful scenery and spec- 
tacular granite peaks. Probably the best description of it was writ- 
ten by Robert Underhill after his exploratory trips in the early 
thirties.’ It was this acccount, and the ones by the Iowa Mountaineers 
of their 1947 Outing,? which first aroused our interest. The result 
was that 1948 saw a party of climbers from the Seattle Mountaineers, 
with the addition of two members of the Harvard Mountaineering 
Club, making ascents in the area.* We were quite successful in 
cleaning out the better first ascents on the Mount Heyburn massif, 
but three challenging spires to the west and south turned us back. 
Fred Beckey and I were members of that 1948 party, and we de- 
termined at the time to go back the following summer. Our prin- 
cipal objective was 10,400-foot Big Baron Spire, a great, smooth 
shaft of granite with a summit block which overhung on all sides. 
Its sheer sides, rising almost directly from the western shores of 
Baron Lakes, had conspired with the elements to defeat us on our 
1948 attempt. Half a mile to the south was another climb we had 
failed on. Its summit block, grotesquely undercut on the northern 
edge, had the appearance of a giant hook. We named it Fishhook 
Spire (10,400 ft.), after a hailstorm drove us to cover when we were 
only 50 feet from the top. Our third objective was Underhill’s famed 
Red Finger (9988 ft.), a day’s journey to the south across the Pay- 
ette River. 

Thus it was that midnight of 6 August 1949 found us, with the 


1R. L. M. Underhill, “The Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho,” Appalachia, XXI (Dec. 
1937), 511-23. 

*Joan Cox, “Sawtooth Saga,” and M. F. Meier, “Sawtooth Mountaineering,” 
lowa Climber, 11 (Summer 1948), 5 ff. and 17 ff. 

® W. V. Graham Matthews, “New Conquests in the Idaho Sawtooths,” Appalachia, 
XXVII (Dec. 1948), 178-85. 
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enthusiastic support of Pete Schoening, also a Seattle Mountaineer, 
driving toward Idaho. We stopped off at Sun Valley the next evening 
for our last fling at social life, then resumed our trip to Redfish Lake, 
arriving late at night. Most of the following day we devoted to or- 
ganizing our supplies into loads that we were capable of carrying. 
During all our preparations the fishermen and assorted sightseers 
who were staying at the lake formed an amused and somewhat in- 
credulous audience. We have not yet found a resort crowd that could 
take mountain climbers in its stride. 

At three o’clock we finally got the shiny little launch loaded and 
started our six-mile jaunt up the lake. Our little knot of tourists had 
followed us down the dock; and, as we roared away, we could see 
them shaking their heads dubiously and waving goodbye. Forty min- 
utes later we put-putted up to the dock at the inlet of Redfish Creek, 
where we eased under our heavy packs and started off on the trail 
to Alpine Lake, four and a half miles away. 

The first three miles were very pleasant, with Redfish Creek 
splashing happily on our left and the afternoon sunlight glinting 
through the pine trees; but all that was forgotten on the 2000 feet 
of sunbaked switchbacks that followed. About half-way up, with 
sweat streaming from every pore, we began thinking about the fu- 
tility of it all and wondering whether all those pitons and bolts were 
really necessary. But the thought of tearing our packs apart was 
even more repulsive than carrying them as they were, so we reso- 
lutely struggled on. It was soon evident that Pete was feeling some- 
what frisky. Fred and I suggested that he run along and get dinner 
started at the lake. As he was getting on very well when we finally 
arrived, Fred and I busied ourselves with setting up a base camp and 
a reserve cache of food and equipment. After dinner we loaded up 
three-day packs and struck off on the two miles of trail to Baron 
Lakes, where our high camp for the assault on Big Baron Spire was 
to be located. It was full moonlight when we topped Alpine Ridge, 
and our peak looked very impressive in the cold half-light. We 
camped on the boulder-strewn ridge between the two lakes, full 
of high hopes for the morrow. Our sleep was broken shortly after 
midnight by a sudden rainstorm which forced us to scurry around 
and build a lean-to for protection. Apparently Sawtooth weather 
was repeating itself. 

It seemed that we had hardly fallen asleep again when the sun 
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was high in the sky and it was time to be off. As we traversed 
around Lower Baron Lake, we decided to try Fishhook first, more 
or less as a ’seasoning climb, and spend the rest of the day in a 
thorough reconnaissance of Big Baron. Accordingly, we angled to 
the left up a loose couloir which brought us up against Fishhook’s 
lower east face. Donning tennis shoes, we wiggled up a series of 
steep, dirt-filled chimneys to a tilted rock pile some hundred feet di- 
rectly below the great overhang on the summit block. A short jam 
crack took us from the ridge crest to an extensive shelf leading 
around the other side of the mountain. From there we could see 
the only feasible route. A monster chockstone was wedged between 
the main block and a lesser block to the west; above this were 
what appeared to be minute holds and some rather inadequate 
cracks. I belayed from the lesser block while Pete gave Fred a 
shoulder stand from the chockstone. Fred appeared to be stymied 
for a moment. It was the sort of pitch you almost wanted to try to 
climb free, but didn’t quite think you’d make. We decided to give 
the pitch the benefit of the doubt and resort to direct aid. Fred gin- 
gerly stepped on top of Pete’s outstretched hands and managed to 
drive a spoon piton at the limit of his reach. It was only partially in, 
but seemed solid enough for tension, so Fred went up on it until he 
could reach another crack. Two more very insecure pitons, and he 
was able to hunch himself around onto a sloping ledge at the right, 
from where the route became easy. Pete and I swung rapidly up on 
the rope to find Fred reclining on a large slab. A quick shoulder 
stand put us on the exposed summit. We could see our boots almost 
straight down on the other side, 300 feet away. We could also see a 
number of good-looking spires immediately to the southeast. Three 
or four of them looked as if they would be good climbs. 

We descended rapidly to our boots, went back down the couloir, 
and traversed beneath Big Baron for a closer look. We had no illu- 
sions about climbing it that day, but wanted to go as high as possible 
and find out what to expect. It seemed that our best route might be 
up the south ridge to a point below the summit monolith, which 
looked no more impossible there than anywhere else. We now faced 
the relatively minor problem of getting up on the south ridge. We 
decided to climb up on the ridge hump to the south in the hope of 
finding connecting ledges which would lead over to the ridge. It 
looked rather difficult from below, as did the 700 feet of the peak 
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itself; but we hoped for the best. After several hundred feet of scram- 
bling up loose rocks and ledges, we came upon a broad avenue of dirt 
leading off toward the notch separating the “hump” from the 
main peak. Toward the end of this highway we spied an overhang- 
ing rock where we cached our boots. A hundred feet away the dirt 
ledge ended in a system of narrow ledges and cracks. We climbed 
through them, mindful of the great exposure beneath us, then 
along a narrow dirt strip to a crumbling “V” gully which led up 
to the notch. The gully was full of rotten-looking cling holds, but 
they seemed secure enough as we climbed rapidly upward. From 
the notch we went out onto easy rocks on the west face, then up a 
series of slabby steps interspersed with narrow chimneys to the base 
of a smooth, steeply-pitched “V” crack. There we decided to rope up. 

The initial overhang in the crack was by-passed by going left 
and cutting back on a tricky finger traverse. A second was turned 
by taking to the wall at the right. The rest of the crack went rather 
easily and put us high on the south ridge, just below the bulging 
summit block. A glance upward was sufficient to let us know we 
would have to look elsewhere for a route on it. We climbed out on 
a narrow ledge on the west face and then down a rather holdless 
slab to where we were pleasantly surprised to discover an ample sill 
cutting across the face. The exposure was terrific, but it looked as if 
we could get around to the other side of the summit monolith with- 
out much trouble. However, the ledge petered out around a blind 
corner, and we were left with overhangs above and below and 
another slick finger traverse in the middle. Beyond the traverse we 
climbed a steep wall, well broken with holds, then clambered 
through a jumble of loose boulders to an inclined ledge. We were 
now directly beneath the reddish mass of the huge summit block, 
which leaned out over us like a tired barn wall. We continued up 
the narrowing ledge to the edge of the block, then slithered around 
the corner on a large friction slab. 

We found ourselves perched on the north shoulder of the peak 
with smooth walls plunging away beneath us on three sides and the 
summit soaring directly above, some 110 feet away. As we looked 
up at the great block, we could understand why the Iowa Moun- 
taineers had dubbed it “Old Smoothie.” It was a magnificent piece 
of rock, resembling nothing so much as a monster egg standing 
on its end atop the rest of the mountain. It overhung all the way 
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around; and, search as we might, we could not find a single crack 
or hold anywhere. Reluctantly, we hauled out our drills and bolts 
and prepared to do battle. 

We decided to climb alongside the northwest corner, since that 
offered only 25 feet of overhang, followed by 35 feet of 75-degree 
slab, to a ridge where we hoped to find a hold or two. Pete mounted 
to our shoulders to drill the first hole—hurrying, because black 
clouds were rolling in from the southwest. Taking turns at drilling, 
we managed to place seven bolts* up the overhang and just get over 
onto the great slab before the rocks started buzzing with static elec- 
tricity and an ominous rumbling informed us the storm was at hand. 
We huddled under an overhang for more than an hour while 
lightning crackled about us and hail danced off the rocks. By the 
time the rock had dried enough to let us climb safely again, it was 
nearly dark. Leaving the hardware and one rope in place, we de- 
scended to camp, resolved to start early in the morning. 


As soon as it was light enough to see, we were pushing up the 
lower slopes again. The preliminary third- and fourth-class rock 
climbing went rapidly, and we found ourselves huddled on the 
shoulder once again while the sun was still near the horizon. Al- 
though it was bitterly cold, the weather was beautiful, and we had 
high hopes of standing on the summit before sunset. The drilling 
took much longer now, as the drills were getting duller and duller 
with each hole. We took turns at this unpleasant chore. Each man 
would place two or three bolts while the second man belayed and 
the third sharpened the extra drills. Late in the morning I placed the 
14th bolt just under the crest of the ridge, then dropped on tension 
to the shoulder. Fred replaced me on the rope and was hauled up 
to the highest bolt. By working up the sling and using his hands 
for balance, he succeeded in standing on the bolt and hauling him- 
self astride the steeply pitched ridge. Fifteen feet away was a tilted 
depression where, it seemed, a man might stand. This “bowl” was 
the closest thing to a belay point on the whole summit block. Fred 
wormed over to it and put in a bolt for an anchor. He peered up- 


“We used both expansion and contraction bolts on the climb. The latter seemed 
to be infinitely more reliable and considerably stronger. We therefore used them 
every third or fourth time we needed a bolt on the routine climbing, and exclusively 
on the dangerous pitches. We were handicapped by having only a limited number 
of these contraction bolts and a great surplus of the second-choice expansion bolts. 
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ward and saw that the aréte above steepened again almost to the 
vertical. There appeared to be an occasional hold, but it still looked 
like a bolt job all the way. As he stood there debating his next move, 
the rock started buzzing again, and we could see black clouds boil- 
ing around Warbonnet Peak to the southwest. We had been so 
intent on the climb that we had not noticed the approaching storm. 
With the summit only 40 feet away, Fred had to retreat to the 
shoulder. oes 

We held a council of war and determined to wait and try to 
finish the climb when the storm blew over. Hours passed by while 
hail and freezing rain soaked us to the skin and lightning flashed 
in the murky sky. Finally, we could see that it was getting dark, 
and we decided to make a run for camp while we still could. We 
skidded around the slabby corner and raced down the ledge toward 
the wall above the finger traverse. The rock was running with 
water, and every hold was packed with hail as we climbed down 
the wall. Pete started across the traverse just as the storm picked 
up in intensity. Lightning struck within 200 feet of us three times 
in quick succession. Pete reared back, blinded by the flashes, and 
it was several minutes before he could go on. We clawed our way 
across the traverse and practically threw ourselves down the ledges. 
As the storm increased in fury, we all wondered whether we were 
to get down alive. The “V” crack was a terrible thing with water 
sluicing down its twisting length and lightning knifing all around. 
Fred and I took tension from the rope while Pete half climbed, half 
fell as best he could. The remaining pitches were easier, but the 
lightning was still striking terrifyingly close. We kept going at top 
speed and did not stop until we were safely back in camp. 

We were extremely conscious of the fatal accident on Bugaboo 
Spire the previous summer and thanked our lucky stars that we had 
escaped a similar fate. Later in the evening, as we were preparing 
dinner, the skies suddenly cleared. Our peak stood out with its 
rain-washed sides glistening in the last few rays of light. We re- 
flected on the events of the past two days and wondered whether 
we were ever going to climb it. 

The next day, the eleventh, dawned sparkling and clear. Our 
mood was one of grim determination as we started upward again. 
We climbed very slowly since both Pete and I were suffering hurts 
from our headlong retreat of the day before—Pete a wrenched 
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shoulder and I a painful twist to a not-yet-healed ankle injury of 
the past skiing season. When we arrived once again on the shoulder, 
it was with the intention of remaining there until we planted our 
feet on Big Baron’s head. We decided to send both Fred and Pete 
up on the summit block—one to belay from the bowl while the 
other forced 4 route on the aréte above. I was to advise from below 
and provide a quick means of escape in the event of another storm. 
Accordingly, the other two climbed the growing ladder of slings 
and bolts to the bowl, where Fred established an airy belay and 
Pete prepared to tackle the aréte. A shoulder stand and two direct- 
aid bolts put him up the wall beyond the bowl and onto a sloping 
nick in the aréte. Fred offered to lead from there, but Pete declined, 
stating that he felt fine. He rested for several minutes while I passed 
up a sharpened drill. Two more bolts above the nick, and Pete was 
clinging to a tiny projection only 15 feet from the top. Things were 
looking up. He announced that he was going to try to climb the 
rest of the way. We waited tensely as he inched his way up the 
terribly exposed aréte, with only minute sloping holds on the left 
and nothing but friction on the blank right wall. He was out of 
Fred’s sight; but I, standing at the end of the shoulder, could see him 
as he swung himself over onto the summit and clasped his hands over 
his head in the victory sign. It was a magnificent piece of climbing, 
done, as it was, with his shoulder hurting at every move. He drove 
one last bolt, the 20th, into the summit for an anchor, then signalled 
Fred to come up. Since the weather in the southwest was starting 
to look mean again, we decided that I would have to forego the 
dubious pleasure of being hauled up on top. After hurriedly build- 
ing a three-foot cairn, they rappelled down to the bowl. Fred was 
lowered down the route of ascent, to remove the karabiners and 
slings, while Pete came directly down the west side, spinning ’round 
and ’round as he rappelled down 60 feet of overhang. We climbed 
leisurely down to our boots, feeling quite satisfied with ourselves 
and with the world. Unbelievably, the weather stayed fair all day. 

Late in the afternoon we bestirred ourselves enough to move 
camp back to Alpine Lake. Since Pete announced that he was feel- 
ing better, it was decided that he and Fred would make the long 
cross-country trek over to Red Finger on the morrow while I stayed 
at the lake and gave my swollen ankle a rest. It was dark and over- 
cast in the morning when they, loaded down with all the ropes and 
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hardware they could carry, climbed up the rockslide and over the 
pass to the south. The lovely little Packrat Lakes were by-passed on 
the left, and a long, dusty rockslide climbed to the summit of Mount 
Reward, where Harry King and I had stood at the high point of last 
summer’s rain-drenched attempt. Directly across the Payette River 
from Reward stood the Rakes, with the granite shaft of their west- 
ern summit, Red Finger, dominating the country for miles around. 
The climbers dropped some 3500 feet on long scree and grass slopes, 
following Drop Creek to its junction with the Payette, which they 
forded in hip-deep water. They traversed along the other side of the 
river and followed Fall Creek upstream for two miles by a network 
of game trails. Camp was made in a clump of fir trees beside the 
creek. A band of deer kept them company during the night. 

The morning of the 13th was brilliantly clear again; but, having 
thoroughly learned the value of an early start in this country, they 
were up and away before dawn. Their route lay for half a mile up 
the creek valley and then up 1500 feet of grassy hillside to two 
beautiful hidden lakes. Red Finger reared some 1000 feet above and 
looked more discouraging by the minute. After a welcome drink 
from a small snow patch at the last pines, the party climbed through 
granite and heather benches to the base of the peak. While Pete 
went over to the East Peak to take pictures, Fred went on ahead, 
scrambling up the northwest ridge. He arrived without trouble at 
the cairn marking the high point of Underhill’s 1934 attempt and 
there settled down to a careful scrutiny of the summit tower. It 
was only 60 feet high but looked hopeless from all sides. He was 
confronted by a blank wall with overhanging edges. The easiest 
way woul! have been to throw a rope over the top, but this was 
impossible since there was no way to fasten the rope on the other 
side. Since the left-hand side of the tower obviously could not be 
done, it looked like either another “Big Baron type” of bolt job up 
the front face or an attempt to climb the very nasty-looking over- 
hanging crack around the corner to the right. Pete arrived at this 
time and exclaimed in dismay at the proposed route; but, since there 
appeared to be no better choice, they decided to give it a try. 

A rope-length traverse was made over considerable exposure to 
the notch on the north corner of the peak. Fred anchored to a piton, 
and the climb began. Pete led off with a traverse to the right on a 
doubtful-looking flake which was attached to the under side of the 
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overhang. Fifteen feet of this, with exposure such that a plumb line 
would have dropped a clean 500 feet from his heels, took him within 
reach of an overhanging offset crack that appeared to lead some- 
where. The crack proved to be possible, so long as enough hardware 
was available, but was undoubtedly one of the more nerve-shatter- 
ing routes. It was composed of a crumbling granitic rubble which took 
several direct-aid pitons in one place at one time to be even reason- 
ably safe. Fifteen feet of this, over the space of an hour, convinced 
Pete that he wanted a rest. Accordingly, he lowered himself back 
to the notch, and Fred took over. He hammered in a giant angle 
piton behind a loose chockstone, hoping it would act as a wedge 
and tighten everything up. Above this, the crack being absolutely 
smooth and rather useless for a way, Fred drilled a hole and drove 
in a solid-sounding bolt. This had a decidedly reassuring effect on 
his jangled nerves, since the drop was still 500 feet and the quality 
of the pitons below him was such that any kind of fall would have 
made them all pop out like buttons from a shirt. Pete took over 
the lead at this point and managed to place two pitons above the 
bolt before the crack ran out again and he had to resort to a bolt 
of his own. Drilling had become sheer drudgery by this time, for the 
drills were so dull as to be almost useless. After the lead changed 
again, Fred jammed a horizontal piton far back into the crack and 
then placed another bolt as high as he could reach. By standing 
high in the sling, he could see above the overhang and into the 
smooth-walled three-inch crack above. It looked as if a fresh man 
might be able to force it. Pete volunteered and jammed his way to 
the end of the crack, arriving exhausted at a welcome belay niche. 
Fred came all the way up on tension from above, thus falling heir 
to the fatiguing job of removing the iron. With a shoulder stand 
from the belay niche, Fred led up a difficult twelve-foot jam crack— 
and the summit was theirs. It was uncomfortably crowded with 
both of them on it at once, but there were enough loose rocks to 
build a cairn. Pete spied a lone eagle feather lying on the highest 
rock and triumphantly claimed it for his own. They both agreed he 
had earned it. 

With the ascent of Red Finger, all the main objectives of the 
trip had been realized; but Fred still wanted to climb the Grand 
Aiguille. Time was running out, and they started back almost im- 
mediately. As a tribute to Red Finger’s breath-stopping exposure, 
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they used three slings on their rappel from the summit. The descent 
to camp was made rapidly, and they were back across the Payette 
and up to 8500 feet on Drop Creek by nightfall. The next morning 
they clambered back over Reward and dropped down to Packrat 
Lakes, where they took time out to make a third ascent of Packrat 
Peak. They found it a pleasant third- and fourth-class scramble on 
good granite. Twenty-eight lakes could be counted from its summit. 

By late afternoon they reached Alpine Lake, where they found 
most of the supplies gone and a note of explanation from me. I had 
come to the conclusion that my ankle was useless for any serious 
climbing in the near future and had packed up everything super- 
fluous and limped out to Redfish Lodge and social life. Fred and 
Pete packed up all I had left and trudged down to the upper end 
of Redfish Lake, whence they planned to scale the Grand Aiguille 
in the morning. As a gesture of friendship, Fred decided to hike 
around the lake to the lodge to tell me of their plans in case I could 
go with them. He arrived just in time to join me at a beach party I 
was having with a couple of heartening samples of the unattached 
females who infested the place. I reluctantly informed him that I 
would not be able to climb in the morning, but that I would be glad 
to row him back in order to save him the five-mile walk. Thus, 
4.30 A. M. found us sleepily stroking a rowboat up the lake. Un- 
earthly yodels as we rounded the point informed us that Pete was 
up and had breakfast ready. An hour later they started off, while 
I hitched a ride back on the ever-present tourist launch. 

Pete and Fred showed up at the lodge shortly after noon, their 
second ascent completed in record time. They reported a spectacular 
fourth- and fifth-class climb on good rock, the crux of which was a 
vertical crack jammed with overhanging chockstones. Pete added 
to his souvenirs a piece of rope left by Jack and Dick Durrance on 
their attempt.° Since it was an uncomfortably hot day, they wasted 
no time on the peak but hustled right back to join me at the beach. 
During that afternoon and all of the following day, we explored 
the entertainment possibilities of the area and found them very good 
indeed. On the evening of the 16th we loaded everything into the 
car and once more bade farewell to the kindly, but still amused, 
people at the resort. 


°R. and J. Durrance, “The Sawtooth Mountains, Idaho,” Appalachia, XXIII 
(June 1940), 103-4. 





BIG BARON SPIRE (10,400 FT.) 
Both pictures are foreshortened 
Left: Schoening climbing on the summit block, seen from the North Shoulder 
Photo, Fred Beckey 
Right: Schwabland drilling hole for bolt. Lower face is an overhang, and face where 
bolt is being placed is 75-degree slope. Photo, P. Schoening 
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Cariboo Climbing 


STERLING HENpRIcKs AND ANDREW JOHN KAuFFMAN, 2ND 


i iow seldom visited Cariboos are one of the most northerly and 

extensive mountain chains of interior British Columbia. They 
are also known— perhaps officially —as the McLennan Range, 
while the higher peaks are called the Premier Group. In this article 
the names of the peaks originally given by Allen Carpé and Don 
Munday are used. The region’s center lies some 15 miles southeast of 
Téte Jaune, a station on the Prince Rupert line of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad, in the triangle of high peaks formed by Mount 
Titan (Sir Wilfrid Laurier, ca. 11,750 ft.), Mount David Thompson 
(Sir John Thompson, ca. 11,250 ft.) and Mount Kiwa (Sir John 
Abbott, ca. 11,200 ft.). The mountains are high and heavily glaciated, 
but not especially difficult for the alpinist. 

The most favored approach, from Téte Jaune to the head of 
Sand Creek, provides far easier travel than exists in the neighboring 
Selkirks and Monashees. Several early mountaineers entered the 
area by this route and by neighboring Kiwa Creek. More recently, 
the explorations of Raymond Zillmer have indicated the possibility 
of other approaches and have likewise dissipated much confusion 
with regard to the country’s complicated geography. 

Zillmer’s, Munday’s and Carpé’s accounts, as well as desire to 
visit new regions, inspired our trip in 1949. The party numbered 
eleven, but divided into two groups for convenience in travel and 
camping. The first group comprised Sterling Hendricks, Donald 
Hubbard, Alexander Fabergé, Chris Scoredos and Arthur Lembeck; 
the second, Andy and Betty Kauffman, Pim and Kenneth Karcher 
and Jane Showacre. 

We had arranged with R. H. Laidman, of the L. & M. Air 
Service, Ltd., of Vernon, B. C.—a highly reliable outfit, which had 
cooperated magnificently with us in the Northern Selkirks the 
previous year—to drop most of our supplies on a 9000-foot snow field 
at the head of Sand Creek and immediately southeast of Mount 
Titan. Despite Laidman’s recognized efficiency, we had certain res- 





SUMMIT RIDGE OF MOUNT HOSTILITY 
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ervations about this arrangement. None of us was personally familiar 
with the area, and it was inconvenient for anyone to accompany the 
plane. The best we could do was to provide Laidman with such de- 
scriptive material as was available in Zillmer’s articles, together with 
his photographs of the area where the drop was to be made. Despite 
these uncertainties and poor weather, the remote-control operation 
was successful, largely because of Laidman’s persistence and Zill- 
mer’s accuracy. 

On July 12th Hendricks and the first group set out from the ranch 
of Hirsch Neighbor, a packer operating out of Téte Jaune, near the 
mouth of Sand Creek. They expected to reach the drop area in time 
for the scheduled delivery on the 15th. A good trail aids travel for 
the first four miles. Above this point, river flats and game trails are 
easy to follow to the tongue of the Sand Creek Glacier at about 
4500 feet. A day and a half after the departure from Neighbor’s 
ranch, a campsite was established on heather-covered slopes just 
north of the glacier’s chief icefall. 

An easy snow slope leads from this campsite to the névé east of 
Mount Titan. On July 14th the advance party reconnoitered the 
area and selected a drop-site very close to the col used by Zillmer 
and his son in crossing to the Canoe. This and the preceding day 
were two of the three clear ones of our season. Two of the summits 
forming the rim of the névé basin were climbed. A cairn containing 
a Canadian penny, left by Holway, was found on the first. Gentle 
slopes led from this summit to the slightly higher one at the north 
limit of the basin. 

Meantime, on July 14th, the second party, with its dominant 
feminine contingent, started up from Téte Jaune by the same route. 
Despite numerous arguments as to the comparative merits of travel 
by creek-bed and through bush, they reached Sand Glacier in a 
little over a day. Since they arrived after the first of many rains 
had started, they pitched camp approximately half a mile down- 
glacier from the first party. 

That afternoon both groups heard the plane exploring the 
country to the east and south and later watched it circle, on schedule; 
but high winds and poor visibility prevented a drop. Foul weather, 
which was to harass us for three weeks, now descended upon the 
Cariboos. Four of us shivered dismally, with wet feet and icy fin- 
gers, on the misty snow field one afternoon, vainly speculating that 
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skies might clear, and, at the same time, supplies arrive. Another 
day, when the plane once more circled around us in the mist, we 
practised glissades on a snow gully behind camp. Would it ever 
clear, we wondered? Supplies had run low, and rations were radi- 
cally cut. With empty packboard and loaded rifle, Andy vainly 
searched for goat among near-by bluffs. We thought of Winnie-the- 
Pooh, with his honey-jars on the tree limb during the Terrible Flood. 
The sky cleared for a few hours on the 18th, and most of the party 
climbed to the drop area. While waiting for the plane, we ascended a 
small mound near by, and named it Icy Peak. Around midafter- 
noon, the plane arrived and, to our delight and relief, dropped the 
supplies. With everything from beer to Primus stoves, we could now 
withstand a prolonged siege of storm. 

Alex, Art and Sterling on the day of the drop set out to explore 
the Gilmour Névé and possibly to climb a peak at the head of the 
McClennan Watershed to the east. They ascended the center of the 
glacier draining westward from Gunboat Ridge. A network of large 
crevasses was threaded to reach a pass at the head of the Gilmour 
Névé. The level névé was crossed for about four miles to the base 
of a prominent mountain southwest of Mount Challenger. The north- 
west ridge of this mountain, which we later named Mount Withers 
(ca. 10,500 ft.), was ascended without difficulty to the summit. 

A new deluge now descended upon camp, while twelve or more 
inches of fresh snow settled on the peaks above. On the 21st, during 
a brief lull, Jane, Betty, Pim, Ken and Andy scrambled to the top 
of Forks Peak, a 10,500-foot summit behind camp. Next morning, 
leaving the blistered and stiff Karchers behind, Betty, Jane and 
Andy started at 4.00 under starry heavens for Mount Challenger. 
The skies shortly turned grim once more, and the last part of this 
second ascent was made in a quiet, misty atmosphere. At 10.30 they 
ate an early lunch on the summit, then returned at a leisurely pace to 
camp. 

Art, Arnold, Sterling, Alex and Chris set out at midday on the 
20th to a bivouac near the group of peaks across the névé southeast 
of Mount Challenger, which by now we called the Carpé Group. The 
highest of these (10,750 ft.) is in the angle between the main Mc- 
Lennan and McLennan III, and is a prominent feature on several 
of Zillmer’s published photographs. We named it Mount Carpé, and 
the second, Mount Chamberlin (10,700 ft.). Mount Chamberlin is 
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connected by a high and broken ridge with Mount Withers. The 
first attempt on Mount Carpé, which was made in the late afternoon 
of the 20th, was abortive, on account of the continuing storm. Next 
day, despite very low visibility and snow lying over the rocks, the 
peak was climbed by its north face, in four hours from the bivouac. 
The party returned in storm to camp. 

On the 22nd Sterling and his group crossed over Zillmer’s 
route to the Canoe, picking up two weeks’ supplies at the drop area. 
On the 23rd Pim and Ken elected to establish a high bivouac on the 
Gilmour Névé, while Jane, Betty and Andy forced their way over 
the snow field in a blinding snowstorm and joined Sterling’s party 
at the head of the Canoe. They accepted a most welcome dinner 
invitation at the new campground and spent the evening over 
Sterling’s culinary masterpieces. 

It would be almost superfluous to tell how, on the 24th, our 
entire party of nine plowed through a foot of fresh snow to carve a 
new route up the broad southern flanks of Mount Titan. There was 
nothing outstanding about the climb. When we reached the broad 
snow bump which makes up the summit, it was buried in fog. 
Most of the time, little could be seen but our own footprints, and the 
drenched cord which connected us with our closest companions. Oc- 
casionally one or another member of the party would tumble waist- 
deep into a crevasse. 

Back in camp that evening, Sterling discovered, to his surprise 
and dismay, that one of his boots had largely disintegrated. It was im- 
perative that someone return to base to pick up his second pair of 
shoes. The 25th, which opened with howling winds and snow over 
the campground, seemed ideally suited for this undertaking. Three 
of us trudged through a foot of wet powder snow back to the old 
campsite, thence once more over the high pass to our Canoe camp. 
Here we idled another day, the blizzard having suspended opera- 
tions. 

Almost everyone doubted Betty’s good faith when she an- 
nounced clear skies at dawn on the 27th and, despite vehement pro- 
tests, began to pull drowsy forms from their sacks. Still, by seven 
o’clock we had started across the north Canoe Glacier, headed for 
Mount David Thompson. 

Once more heavy snow hampered our advance. How we longed 
for skis as we painfully trudged, knee-deep and step by step, toward 
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our goal! The route was a circuitous one, whereby we skirted half- 
way around the mountain before we actually started up. At noon 
we had covered several miles, but were still at barely 9000 feet, with 
much hard labor ahead up steep slopes which glistened in their 
fresh white mantles. The boom of avalanches prompted a few casual 
statements about turning back. Still we plodded forward, alternating 
the lead at short intervals. The route slowly began to curve upward 
towards the mountain’s northwest ridge. 

Despite its freshness, the snow was in surprisingly good condi- 
tion at this level. We made a hasty traverse beneath a bulging cornice, 
part of which had recently avalanched, then plowed our way up the 
northwest spur to the west summit ridge. It curved above us, while 
a flag of mist waved from its flanks. The slopes to our right dropped 
almost vertically, and the steep snow on our left rolled off in small 
avalanches. We stepped gingerly along the cornices, which cracked 
under our weight. About 15 feet below the true summit, Sterling, 
who was leading, announced: “This is the top—at least, it’s as far 
as I’m going!” 

Indeed, we were already overextended. The entire ridge ahead 
of Sterling, which consisted of a double cornice, had started to ava- 
lanche on both sides under the weight of his ice-axe, a bare foot be- 
yond his highest steps. Since the position of those behind was pre- 
carious (the cornices sank ominously under our weight), we hastily 
descended to safer territory. The ascent had taken ten hours. The 
return, despite the considerable distance involved, was to consume 
little more than three. 

Storm prevented climbing on the 28th. Next morning Jane, 
Betty, Art and Andy had to return to the Sand Creek Camp. Here 
Pim and Ken joined them on the 30th, with tidings of good luck 
despite the weather. They had climbed all the peaks on the rim of the 
Sand Creek Névé, and then had established a bivouac on Gunboat 
Ridge. From this they had climbed all four peaks of Gunboat Ridge 
and Mount Challenger, as well as the small peak in the Gilmour 
Névé near the col above Sand Creek. They also attempted Cham- 
berlin, which appears to be the most interesting peak of the Carpé 
Group, but were turned back by storm and questionable snow condi- 
tions. 

On the 31st, which was one of the three perfect days, Betty, 
Jane, Art and Andy ascended a 10,000-foot minor summit on the 
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ridge between Mounts Goodell and Aspiration. The entire group 
then broke camp and returned down Sand Creek to Téte Jaune. 
The group of five at the Canoe camp made full use of the clear 
day in climbing Mount Hostility (10,950 ft.), the highest unclimbed 
summit of the region. It is a beautiful peak, with a long eastern 
ridge, between two forks of the Raush River. The route followed 
that to Mount David Thompson until the col (Munday’s David 
Pass) was reached, and then followed up the southeast snow slopes 
to the eastern ridge about midway to the summit. This ridge was 
rather sharp and, though fairly easy, gave the best climbing of the 
summer, because of its poor snow conditions. The summit was 
reached by midafternoon. The return trip was made down the 
easier southerly snow slopes, circling around toward David Pass. 
After the usual siege of bad weather, conditions improved 
enough to allow travel farther to the south. Don, Chris, Arnold and 
Sterling climbed through the upper part of the north Canoe icefall 
to gain the névé east of Mount David Thompson, and then turned 
south towards a prominent rock peak, which we called Matterhorn, 
between the north and south Canoe Glaciers. When the crest of the 
glacier was reached, however, an easy way was seen leading to the 
south Canoe Glacier. A council was held to decide among climbing 
Matterhorn, which would have taken an hour; crossing the south 
Canoe Glacier toward one of the peaks on the Canoe-North Thomp- 
son divide, which would have meant an unprepared bivouac; and 
climbing one of the peaks on the ridge leading southeast from Mount 
David Thompson. The last objective was selected. Its slopes were 
reached by descending slightly to the south Canoe Glacier, and then 
climbing an old avalanche track to the ridge. A curving snow ridge 
led to the summit of Mount Crescent (ca. 10,200 ft.), but further 
progress to the south was cut off by the tremendous drop on the 
south side of this peak. The weather, which had improved only 
slightly, now broke; and the return to camp was made in storm. 
The day after the ascent of Crescent, camp on the Canoe was 
broken, and the return trip made to the base camp. Supplies were 
picked up en route. We then set out for another try at the Carpé 
Group. When the Carpé-Chamberlin col was reached, over steep 
snow above the bergschrund, a gale was blowing; and we decided 
to descend to the head of McLennan III Glacier for a bivouac. A 
satisfactory site was found by six o’clock. Since the weather was still 
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high, we set out to climb a 10,000-foot peak to the southeast. This is 
the one on the left of Zillmer’s picture “Looking south to Glacier 
at head of McLennan III,” published in the 1947 Canadian Alpine 
Journal. 

An hour was adequate time for kicking up the northeast snow 
slopes, and the return took only 30 minutes. The storm settled down 
during the night, and the following morning was bleak. The tracks 
of the previous day were the only guide back to base camp. 

Plans next called for climbing up the west wall of the Sand 
Creek Valley to the Kiwa ice field north of Mount Titan, and 
crossing it to Carpé’s Mount Kiwa (11,250 ft.). The days were 
spent in keeping dry instead, and soon the time for leaving the 
country was at hand. On the last day Arnold, Don, Alex and 
Sterling set out up the steep ridge leading to Mount Bivouac (10,- 
200 ft.). This is a good scramble. The summit was reached just in 
time to get a view of Mount Kiwa, to the west, before driving 
snow returned. The bivouac site of Munday and Carpé is still well 
preserved, and we could appreciate the dejected attitude of the figure 
in Carpé’s photograph. 

Storms followed us down the valley. When the train came 
through at 2.00 A.M., the hills were completely uninviting, as were 
the dripping slopes of the Rockies. 
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American Alpine Club Research Fund 


The American Alpine Club Research Fund was established in 
1945 to promote scientific, literary, educational or historical research 
and publication related to mountaineering, geology or geography. 
The trustees of the Fund are William B. Osgood Field, Jr., Joel E. 
Fisher, Henry S. Hall, ]r.. Weldon F. Heald, Christine L. Orcutt. 

The Fund is supported by voluntary contributions which have 
never been solicited. Interested persons should communicate with the 
trustees. 


14. REPORT OF GLACIOLOGICAL WORK ON 
PROJECT SNOW CORNICE IN 1949 


Rosert P. SHarp 


[* was on the initial reconnaissance flight of the 1949 season that 

pilot Maury King tilted the wing of the Norseman to give us a 
clear view of the Seward firn field. There below in solitary splendor 
was the windsock marking the site of our camp and cache of the 
previous year. One look was enough to show that the past winter 
had been a most prosperous one for the Seward. The windsock rose 
a bare seven feet above the surface, yet we knew only too well that 
it was attached to the end of a 21-foot pole. A subsequent excavation 
to uncover equipment cached at the foot of the pole showed the 
1948-49 snow blanket to be 14.5 feet thick on June 20th. At an aver- 
age density of 0.44, this is equivalent to 6.38 feet or 76.5 inches of 
water. From a number of considerations, too detailed to recount, 
the total precipitation from 1 July 1948 to 30 June 1949 is estimated 
at 80 inches. For the same period Yakutat recorded 160 inches, and 
these figures give some measure of the maritimity of Yakutat com- 
pared to the continentality of the Seward firn field, a scant 60 miles 
north. 

The change in density of the 1948-49 firn layer was traced during 
the summer and showed a gradual increase from 0.44 on June 20th 
to 0.54 on August 29th. Since this layer became isothermal at 0° C. 
in early July, the density increase could not have been due solely to 





MOUNT DAVID THOMPSON FROM THE NORTH 
“MOUNT ZILLMER” FROM THE NORTH 
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refreezing of meltwater. Compaction-settling and crystal growth, 
perhaps facilitated by local pressure melting and vapor transfer, 
seem to have played a significant role. 

The excess of accumulation over wastage for 1948-49 on the firn 
field was approximately 67 to 68 inches of water. The significance of 
this figure becomes apparent when it is compared with the sur- 
pluses from previous years, namely, 23.5 inches in 1947-48, 17.5 inches 
in 1946-47, and about 30 inches in 1945-46. The fact that Malaspina 
Glacier, the principal dissipation area of this system, was still largely 
covered by snow in late August indicates that wastage during the 
1948-49 season was grossly subnormal. Although evaluation of the 
field data is incomplete, it seems likely that the budget year 1948-49, 
with greatly increased income and sharply reduced expenditures, 
was exceedingly prosperous for the Seward-Malaspina system. 

Rates of gross ablation were determined at six stations on Se- 
ward firn field and at two localities near the south edge of Malaspina 
Glacier. These were supplemented by daily readings at the Airstrip 
Camp on the firn field and by a few hourly observations with an 
ablatometer. Average gross ablation at all stations on the Seward 
was 0.55 inches of firn per day. The water equivalent would be 
roughly half this value. The daily maximum recorded was 1.3 inches 
of firn, and the hourly maximum 0.3 inches. Gross ablation at the 
Malaspina stations averaged 2.53 to 2.64 inches of ice of approximate 
density 0.9. On a water equivalent basis, gross ablation near the 
south edge of Malaspina Glacier was roughly nine times that on the 
Seward firn. 

In 1948 the winter’s chilled layer had been entirely dissipated 
before our thermal recording apparatus, kindly loaned by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, could be installed. A more successful 
program of temperature observations was carried out in 1949. On 
June 28th the top of the winter’s chilled layer lay 12 to 14 feet below 
the surface, and the bottom was between 42 and 51 feet deep. The 
lowest temperature,—1.1° C., was recorded at a depth of 21 feet. 
Changes in the temperature regime were traced by daily observa- 
tions until the chilled layer was completely dissipated between July 
7th and 8th. Irregularities developed in the temperature curve during 
the amelioration period suggest that the firn is warmed principally 
by meltwater percolating downward from the surface and moving 
laterally along stratified layers. These temperature data have already 
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proved useful in calculating total annual precipitation and in evalu- 
ating the causes of increase in firn density. They are also necessary 
for calculations of net ablation from gross ablation. 

Thermal studies of diurnal crust development on the firn sur- 
face gave useful data on the rate of crustal development and on tem- 
perature gradients within the firn and in the layer of air just above. 
Among other things, it was discovered that the greatest thickness of 
crust was attained between 0600 and 0700 hours. It appears likely 
that the history of diurnal crusts reproduces on a small scale some 
aspects of the development and deterioration of the annual chilled 
layer. 

Determinations of meltwater circulation in the firn were also 
more successful in 1949 than in 1948. The daily meltwater wave per- 
colated downward at six to eight inches per hour, so the collecting 
pan 12 feet deep recorded its maximum flow nearly 24 hours later 
than pans close to the surface. The daily peak of meltwater flow 
builds up rapidly and tapers off gradually. The largest volume meas- 
ured was 1.1 cc per cm? of the collecting pan. This flow was recorded 
by a pan at a depth of six feet. Horizontal strata in the firn appear 
to exert considerable control on meltwater circulation. 

Gravity profiles were run across Institute Glacier and across the 
eastern basin of Seward firn field with a gravity meter kindly loaned 
by the Frost Geophysical Corporation. A broad firn field is nearly 
ideal for gravity studies, and two satisfactory profiles were produced. 
Seismic reflections were also obtained along these same profiles by 
the geophysical party (see cut). A combination of the seismic data 
and the gravity profiles gives a good picture of the depth and con- 
figuration of the subglacial rock floor. Maximum thickness of ice on 
the Institute Glacier profile is about 1000 feet. At the Airstrip Camp 
on Seward firn field the ice is close to 2000 feet thick. Owing to 
difficulties with the thermal boring apparatus used to “drill” shot 
holes, not so many reflections were obtained as originally hoped. 
Nonetheless, the data from seismic studies appear reliable and will 
prove most useful, although more would have been desirable. 

This type of operation is bound to have its disappointments. In 
1949 the radar provided our biggest source of unhappiness. Many 
echoes were obtained, but they were too variable to permit any one 
echo to be identified as that coming from the subglacial rock floor. 
Further study of the data may possibly permit some conclusions, but 
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at present writing the outlook is not encouraging. We are not yet 
ready to abandon the radar work, but the method remains unproved. 
It is possible that the poor results of 1949 are to be attributed more to 
improper equipment than to faulty procedure. 

Dr. Bader carried on structural and crystallographic studies in 
a research camp at the southern edge of Malaspina Glacier. Much 
of his time was devoted to developing and perfecting equipment and 
procedures for future work, but even so he was able to gather a con- 
siderable mass of data which should yield worth-while results when 
properly compiled and analysed. 

As usual, we of the scientific staff are immeasurably indebted 
to Director Walter Wood and his colleagues. It seems appropriate 
that the men responsible for the above-described scientific work 
should be listed here. They are Dr. Henri Bader and Laurence H. 
Nobles, who worked on glaciological matters; S. Norman Domenico 
and John R. Reese, geophysicists; and Bernard O. Steenson and Fred 
A. Gross, radar operators. Special thanks are extended to Alan 
Bruce Robertson for his willing assistance at the Malaspina Glacier 
camp. The continuing interest of the American Alpine Club in this 
work is most gratifying. 




















Around Russell Fiord 


Witiiam Lowe.t Putnam 


AS a result of plans formulated two years earlier, I began in Jan- 
uary 1949 to organize an expedition to go into the Saint Elias 
Range and attempt the ascents of Mount Vancouver’s south ridge 
and Mount Cook’s east ridge. Our personnel, as finally chosen, con- 
sisted of Fred Beckey, Graham Matthews, Frank Magoun, Harry 
King, Andy Griscom, David Michael, Henry Pinkham and me. 

Our original plans called for all but Fred and Graham (who 
had previously planned to go into the Juneau Ice Cap early in June) 
to arrive in Yakutat, fly to the head of the bay and start back-pack- 
ing loads up the Cook Glacier in the direction of our objectives. For 
a while, all went well: Mount McKinley Airways got us to Yakutat 
in fine style; Libby, McNeil and Libby were very kind in letting us 
use their warehouse to pack our gear; Merle Smith arrived from 
Cordova on the first suitable day to fly us to the head of Disenchant- 
ment Bay. There our good fortune ran out. On the flight up the 
bay, we could see the huge expanse of floe ice drifting slowly out 
of the bay into the Pacific Ocean. As we came over the spot we in- 
tended to use as a base camp, we noticed that the bay was jammed 
solid from Bancas Point to the snout of the Hubbard Glacier, and 
from Erickson Reef to the north shore of the bay. A quick aerial 
reconnaissance showed that the best place to land would be in the 
cove to the south of Osier Island. 

Once ensconced on Osier Island, Dave and I attempted to cross 
the bay in our rubber boat; we headed for the north shore, where 
part of the Cook Glacier had a land snout. Before we were half-way 
across the bay, we were hopelessly jammed in the ice, and had to 
wait five hours, until the turn of the tide, to paddle home again. 
The next day, June 24th, Frank stayed at camp to organize our sup- 
plies, while Andy and Harry climbed the buttress of Mount Am- 
bition, just above our island—their purpose being to observe the 
movements of the floe ice as the tide came in and out, with the idea 
that we might be able to cross quickly, when a favorable lead 
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opened. At the same time, Dave and I went across the bay to the 
mouth of Nyman Creek, and reconnoitered up the outwash of the 
Orange River, in case we wanted to change our plans and operate 
in that direction. 

That night, when we reassembled on Osier Island, the situation 
looked bad for any crossing of the bay toward the Cook Glacier. 
We sat in our tents listening to the rumble of the ice cliff of the 
Hubbard Glacier as the bergs cascaded into the ocean, while Andy 
told us that there were no signs of any leads opening an appreciable 
distance into the mass of floe ice. Thereupon, we decided to go across 
the bay toward the Variegated Glacier and perhaps attempt to go 
up the Hubbard Glacier along its south flank. 

The following day was spent in ferrying all our personnel and 
much gear across the bay and up the outwash of the Orange River 
to the campsite which Dave and I had selected the previous day. 
On June 26th Andy and Harry went up to look over the Varie- 
gated Glacier as far as they could in one day, while Dave, Frank 
and I went over to the Hubbard and up its south edge a distance 
of three miles from the last lateral stream. Here we reached a sub- 
stantial knob from which we were able to view the Hubbard Glacier 
for many miles. The view was most discouraging; we knew well 
of the horrible reports issued by Brad Washburn of the Hubbard 
Glacier, but we had hoped that the unusually heavy snowfall of 
this year would alleviate the situation somewhat. It had not made 
any effect on the huge séracs and holes that normally cover the 
lower part of the glacier. So we went home, having realized that 
there would be no future in trying to go up this way. 

For two days we had horrible weather: the rain came down in 
considerable amounts and inundated portions of our tents. As Andy 
put it, “Our suffering was in-tents.” When the weather cleared 
sufficiently to prohibit our bridge playing, at which Dave and I 
were losing at a tremendous rate, we decided to follow up the good 
reports on the Variegated Glacier with a reconnaissance in force. 
Therefore, on June 29th, Andy, Harry and I charged up the same 
route taken a few days before, but this time with packs to hold us 
down. We went about four miles up the glacier, to the point where 
it makes a sharp turn to the south, and established a cache. Although 
the weather was not sufficiently clear to enable us to see any hills 
clearly, we caught occasional glimpses of a very nice-looking hill 
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which we named Mount Upham, lying to the east of the glacier 
and rising to an altitude of over 9000 feet. In order to consolidate 
our position, Dave and Frank had gone back to the island and re- 
turned with a load of food that day. 

Again horrible weather returned, and Dave and I found our- 
selves behind by more than 11,000 points. We were glad when the 
next day dawned bright and clear: we could go up the glacier and 
establish a camp at 3000 feet near the base of Mount Upham. But 
July 2nd was as bad as the day before had been good. We struggled 
through some more bridge, and Dave and I managed to make a 
comeback of a few thousand points. 

About this time, I began to worry about the weather, since we 
were supposed to meet Fred and Graham on the island on the first 
suitable flying day after July 4th. We were distinctly relieved when 
July 3rd turned out to be a wonderful day with a reliable east wind 
blowing snow plumes up high. Our view of Upham was not dis- 
couraging: it would be a long one-day climb, but with any degree 
of luck it would go. Off we went, Andy and I on one rope with 
Pinkham following, and Harry leading the rope with Frank and 
Dave. Our route was up the west ridge from camp; it was not 
bad at all. The lower part went relatively rapidly—alternating rock 
and snow slopes on a broad gentle ridge. But when we neared the 
6000-foot level, the ridge became narrower and steeper, and the 
wind, which had been noticeable before, began to blow with in- 
creasing violence. As we worked higher, I noticed increasing evi- 
dence of danger from windslab avalanche; and we were forced to 
belay each other for over a mile toward the summit. At one time 
the slab broke under me, but fortunately I was able to stop myself 
in a few feet. The other side of the ridge overhung in a huge 
cornice, and our side became increasingly steep. As we came closer 
to the summit, the wind seemed to blow stronger, and the feeling of 
extreme danger grew with the velocity. If our slab broke and our 
belays did not hold, we were in for a 5000-foot tumble. But careful 
analysis of the slab indicated that it would stick to the hill. 

As we approached the summit, a few rock ribs protruded 
through the snow. We stayed with these as long as we could, to in- 
crease our chances of staying on the mountain. Here we looked back 
and saw the other party turning down the hill. They saw our slow 
progress and must have realized that they would have to go some to 
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make the summit this day. It was probably a wise decision, but Andy 
and I were nevertheless sorry that our friends could not join us in 
making this first ascent. From the snow dome of the actual summit, 
we could see far off into the Yukon, to the vast unexplored area 
east of us; and we saw the summit of Mount Seattle three miles 
away and less than a thousand feet above us. The view down into 
Disenchantment Bay was similar to that we had seen before—very 
discouraging. This bay is very appropriately named. 

Our trip down the mountain was slow until we passed the 
windslab area; then it was extremely fast as we cleared the slopes 
below us with minor avalanches and then enjoyed long, slow glis- 
sades for hundreds of feet at a time. That night we enjoyed the re- 
mains of our supplies with the exception of enough for breakfast. 
July 4th found us back down the Variegated Glacier, near the snout 
of which we cut off to the south, since we expected many of our 
snow bridges to be gone. We went down the outwash plain below 
the Orange Glacier and down the Orange River. Here we had 
further opportunity to look over the beautiful gorge through which 
the Orange River flows. It apparently owes its curves and side chan- 
nels to advances and recessions of the Variegated Glacier, which 
has forced the Orange River to flow up on the side of its valley and 
cross a ridge as it certainly would not do if the glacier had not 
usurped its normal valley. 

That night we busied ourselves with the construction of a suit- 
able monument to our memory. I believe that it is safe to describe 
this as the largest cairn in the world; it stands fully 18 feet high, 
with a base eight feet square, a true product of Colossal Enterprises. 

On July 5th we were all back on the island waiting for the 
plane to bring Fred and Graham in, but the weather was not suit- 
able, apparently. Late in the day a fishing boat came in to the bay, 
much to our surprise—and theirs too, at finding people in here. 
The Hyperion, out of Juneau, with Oscar Oberg skipper and owner, 
was looking for halibut; and they sure found a few during their 
stay in Russell Fiord. 

Several days later the plane came in with our missing friends. 
They brought wonderful reports of the Juneau Ice Cap, although 
they had not climbed very many hills, because of the weather. They 
were very much interested in going back for more, some day. A long 
discussion ensued, during which we came to the conclusion that, 
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since we could not get at the good hills in this area, we should 
leave and go to try the good hills in some other area. So Fred, 
Frank and Harry took off in the plane with a good bit of gear to 
start laying the groundwork for our trip into the Ice Cap, while 
the rest of us stayed around to help Captain Oscar fend off icebergs 
and to enjoy his offer of a free ride to Juneau when his boat was 
filled. Instead of Fred coming to my expedition, I went to his; and 
a good time was had by all. 





























In Spirit Land 


Frep BecKEY 


epee of Taku Inlet and River, and east of Lynn Canal, flat 

and interlacing glaciers form what is probably Alaska’s fifth 
largest ice field, the so-called “Juneau Ice Cap.” Relatively accessible 
but largely unexplored, this ice plateau is of unusual interest not 
only to the glaciologist but also to the mountaineer. Near the eastern 
periphery, large and strikingly steep rock massifs center on 8584-foot 
Devil’s Paw and its soaring satellite, Michael’s Sword, named by 
Father Hubbard in the thirties. As challenges to the climber, the 
peaks of Spirit Land, with those west of the Stikine, must rank 
among the foremost in the territory.* 

A trip to the “Spirit Peaks” was undertaken in 1949 by a party 
of five: Ralph Widrig, Graham Matthews, Fred Ayres, Fred Mel- 
berg and me. Aerial photographs loaned by the Bureau of Mines 
and Resources of Canada convinced us that the most direct route was 
by the icy “Hades Highway” from Twin Glacier Lake, a route fun- 
damentally pioneered by Father Hubbard and used also by the 1948 
research party. On June 15th, when skies cleared over Juneau, Alaska 
Coastal Airlines made a 900-pound free drop at the base of Michael’s 
Sword, with Widrig along to plot the campsite and throw out the 
bundles. Soon after, we were flown to the lake and landed, with our 
skis and travelling packs, among the multitudinous icebergs. 

* Cf, Bernard R. Hubbard, S. J., “Crossing the Spirits’ Home,” in Mush, You 
Malemutes! (New York, America Press, 1932), pp. 138-62. Father Hubbard recalls 
how Jack Koby told him the Indian name for the Taku Glacier: ‘‘They call it the 
Sitth Klummu Gutta—the Spirits’ Home. . .” 

See also Fred Beckey, “West of the Stikine,” 4.4.J., VI (1947), 269-77.—Ed. 

+ The latter reference is to the party described by M. M. Miller, “1948 Season of 
the Juneau Ice Field Research Project,” A.A.]., VII (Jan. 1949), 185-91. Earlier expe- 
ditions and field investigations formed the background for this program of exploration 
and study. See, for example, W. O. Field, Jr., “Glacier Studies in Alaska in 1941,” 
Geographical Review, XXXII (Jan. 1942), 154-5; M. M. Miller, “Alaskan Glacier 
Studies, 1946,” A.A.J., VI (1947), 339-43; M. M. Miller, “Aerial Survey of Alaskan 
Glaciers, 1947,” Appalachia XXVII (June 1948), 113-5. Miller reports on the field 
season of 1949 in a special publication (May 1950) of the American Geographical 
Society. See also W. O. Field, Jr., and M. M. Miller, “The Juneau Ice Field Research 


Project,” Geographical Review, XL (April 1950), 179-90; and cf. the note on the 
work of Dr. D. B. Lawrence on p. 515 below.—Ed. 
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As the drone of the airplane faded quickly away, the last link 
to civilization dissolved. Isolation was soon complete. All was quiet, 
save for the crashing of séracs into the water. By the time we had 
scrambled a mile up brushy cliffs, we felt the need of respite from 
mosquito bites and made a fly camp. We had barely left in the morn- 
ing when Ayres, by most unhappy chance, broke an ankle in tread- 
ing on an insecure stone at the rock margin of the West Twin Gla- 
cier. To get help, Matthews and I crossed the glacier and, after eight 
hours of very rough travel over snow, swamp and brush, reached 
Taku Lodge. A plane soon ferried us to the lake, and a few hours of 
arduous stretcher work brought Ayres to the water’s edge. 

Needless to say, this unfortunate event taxed both the strength 
and the morale of the expedition, especially when greying skies 
prompted us to leave for the drop-site after only a few hours’ sleep. 
In the interest of speed, it was decided that Melberg should abandon 
plans to make a film. The uphill struggle to the ice cap was impeded 
by soft snow and brush, but then nine miles of skiing afforded a 
pleasant change. By the time we had located most of the bundles 
and pitched “Camp Mung,” all felt ready to sleep for a solid week. 

Our camp, close under the walls of the Sword and the Paw, had 
a spectacular setting; but we had scarcely had a good look around 
before a spell of rain saturated all the snow slopes and blacked out 
the magnificent scenery. Days later, when the weather finally im- 
proved, it was clear for only a short period, insufficient to consolidate 
the snow slopes. Widrig led a piton climb to the crest of the cirque 
wall between the Sword and the Paw, but to little avail, for condi- 
tions remained prohibitive so far as any difficult climbing was con- 
cerned. Snow patches occasionally thundered off sloping ledges 
above huge walls on the Sword, and avalanches of a major sort fell 
with monotonous regularity on the 3500-foot south face of the Paw. 

The 24th showed promise of good weather, so we ventured on 
a ski climb several miles to the east. A roped ski ascent through a 
maze of crevasses led to an ice aréte, where we chopped steps for four 
rope-lengths. Emperor Peak, as we dubbed the highest of the Twin 
Glacier Group, proved more difficult than we had anticipated; but 
the splendid view was worth every bit of the effort, as was the down- 
hill ski run. 

On the days that followed, more snow storms limited activity to 
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roisterous times in the tent, some most scholarly debates, and heavy 
consumption of food. I picked out what should be the most feasible 
and safest summit route on the Paw from a ski reconnaissance to 
its north side. On July 2nd we retrieved the fixed rope on the Sword 
and the next night skied to the lake over a fast crust, first caching 
remaining supplies. The river skiff and powerboat from Taku Lodge 
took us back to Juneau, where we were happy to see Ayres recover- 
ing nicely. 

Matthews and I immediately flew to Yakutat to join a Colossal 
Enterprises expedition, which, to our chagrin, had been stalemated 
by the Hubbard Glacier ice floes. A 9700-foot peak near Mount 
Seattle had been ascended, but little else could be done because of 
approach problems. Walter Wood, in the Arctic Institute’s Norse- 
man, flew us around Disenchantment Bay, giving us a fine view 
of the glaciers. The gospel of action being our guide, we decided to 
return to Spirit Land, some by fishing boat and some by plane. 

On July 14th William L. Putnam, Harry King, Andrew Gris- 
com, David Michael and I rushed around Juneau procuring added 
supplies and packing an air drop; and soon we became the subject 
of gossip among local citizenry, with “Skag,” the malemute mas- 
cot, being passed off as a wolf by Putnam. In the afternoon we again 
flew to the lake. An all-night tramp and ski jog brought us over the 
14 miles to Camp Mung, now the center of an air drop for the 1949 
party of the Juneau Ice Field Research Project. 

When evening shadows began to crust the névé, Griscom and I 
skied several miles to Couloir Peak, making one ascent via a steep 
1000-foot ice gully that gave rise to the name. The twilight view of 
our principal objectives was breath-taking. To the north and west 
rose scores of delightful peaks we had never seen before, although 
many we could identify with aerial photographs. We viewed with 
interest the impounded lake in front of Mount Nelles, which an- 
nually floods the Tulsekwe valley when the rising waters break out. 

Attention now focused on the Sword, and on the 16th King and 
I circled around the grim 1500-foot spire before an alto-stratus layer 
commenced precipitation. Certainly the north ridge was its one 
weakness, but because this was so long and narrow, no promise of 
success could be given. In fact, to avoid a tactical ridge step, we de- 
cided that the lower half of the ridge should be approached by way 
of the west face. Putnam and Michael had climbed 600 feet above 
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the bergschrund on the chief gully of the Paw’s south face, and 
reported a route feasible for some distance, but exposed to falling 
rocks. A stagnant fog was dispersed by the sun two days later, so 
we expected our air drop that day and left Griscom in camp to corral 
it. Putnam and Michael skied down Hades Highway to the Horn 
Peaks, but did no climbing in view of the temporary shortage of 
equipment, due to the delay in our air drop. Harry King and I left 
for Michael’s Sword and reached the north ridge well toward the 
summit in two hours. Well broken though steep granite had enabled 
us to make surprisingly fast time. 

The next four hours brought some of the most earnest climb- 
ing we had ever encountered. Exposure was generally very annoy- 
ing and made us keen disciples of the precepts of safety. Fast tiptoe 
balance climbing on the ridge brought us to a step. In two leads, King 
in Bramani boots worked up an iced gully and traversed behind a 
snow schrund to place us in the sunlight again. Above loomed the 
menacing “first gendarme,” obviously hopeless, on the ridge crest. 
In sneakers I explored to the right for 100 feet, returning with re- 
newed respect for the peak. An icy 100-foot traverse, on which I 
made good use of felt pullovers, took us to the brink of the sheer 
east face. The route above, if one cared to call it that, was 
studded with overhangs. Only by a very careful study of the rock, 
and by soaring optimism, could one even imagine that the route 
would be possible without constant direct aid. Giving much thought 
to this technique, I slowly proceeded, with great difficulty, up an 
overhanging crack. It seemed necessary to give up the quicker “spider 
hold” climbing a number of times, but at the very last instant a gift 
hold would appear. Piton protection was necessary for rest and safety 
on this and the next, a very zigzaggy lead. We were forced against 
the overhanging wall of the gendarme, so I crawled around a corner 
on a minute ledge and maneuvered between two overhangs to 
get behind a huge block that appeared quite capable of being cast 
loose by a cat. This we carefully avoided as we worked up a vertical 
pitch requiring more piton protection. Balance climbing of a high 
degree made this wall passable to a minute rock belay stance. A 
short overhang, climbable by chinning tactics, and then an 80-foot 
fifth-class crack led to the notch behind the gendarme. 

Once again in the sun, we tried to traverse the “second gen- 
darme” to the right. A flawless pitch having proved very discourag- 
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ing, we worked up a blind ridge edge, hoping for the best. About 
the time when we began to wonder whether we were going to finish 
the ascent that day, a previously hidden exit appeared on the east 
face, enabling us to reach the next notch by way of a difficult crack. 
Mental tension mounted when you could peek over your shoulder 
at the grey walls plunging downward almost 2000 feet vertically to 
the glacier. Ahead were still unknown difficulties, but we could tell 
by the shadow profile that the steepest pitches had been done. We 
by-passed the “third gendarme” on the sunny side and found only 
100 feet of rock remaining between us and the summit. One was 
tempted to throw caution to the winds and rush up the last pitch, 
but the constant exposure and a wet stretch checked our pace from 
the final belay point. We exchanged yodels with ski-trooping mem- 
bers of the research party as we constructed a solid six-foot rock 
pile. The hardships and defeats of our previous efforts were drowned 
by a surge of elation, accelerated by the sudden arrival of our air 
drop, which we could see beneath us. Collecting the widely scattered 
bundles kept us on our feet for many dark hours after we had com- 
pleted the tedious rappelling and climbing down. 

By morning a front had moved in, so the day was devoted to 
reorganization of the camp. At dinnertime on the 2lst, as a thick 
fog began to disperse, we found incentive to push a camp to the 
north side of Devil’s Paw, at about 5000 feet. Putnam, Michael and 
Griscom remained there that night, while I returned on the ski 
tracks in a black fog. When rain set in after midnight, the entire 
move seemed to have been ill timed; but after dawn the sun began 
to drive away the mists. 

The Paw is a massive fin of rock, several miles long and over 
3000 feet high, heavily thatched with ice on its north face and in its 
many couloirs. On our June trip we had already decided that the 
danger of falling rocks made all but one route on the south face un- 
justifiable, and that one seemed longer and more uncertain than my 
plan to weave through the icefalls on the north face. 

This the trio tried in the morning, wandering tortuously and 
clambering up steep snow slopes and around wide crevasses. Sev- 
eral key snow bridges, almost ready to collapse for the season, made 
it barely possible to reach the 8000-foot west col that afternoon. Here 
the party built a cairn and surveyed routes to the summit. A north- 
west ridge or ice slope looked very bad: everything was frightfully 
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steep and exposed, and much fresh, loose snow clung to the wall. 
A northeast spur ridge, which dropped abruptly into an icefall, 
offered the only hope of gaining the summit on the morrow. After 
a night’s sleep, they returned to this twisting glacier route, leaving 
camp about nine to have the best snow conditions. 

Gaining the crest of the rock ridge proved to be the main prob- 
lem. With difficulty they left the ice and worked up a rock cliff 
between dangerous ice cliffs, from which séracs occasionally tumbled. 
Griscom spent some time on this lead, placing several safety pitons. 
Finally he located a belay spot under a water spray, getting quite wet 
as he belayed Putnam out on an ensuing ice slope. Distracting at 
this time was the noisy collapse of a snow bridge they had crossed 
the previous day to reach the col. 

Putnam chopped steps for two leads to bring the route to the 
ridge crest at a climbable point. From here to the top the steep but 
broken rocks offered the one passable route. Belays were needed 
the entire way on the airy ridge; luckily, holds were ample. A 
treacherous summit cornice discouraged unnecessary celebration; 
and, conscious of the lateness of the afternoon, the party immediately 
began descending. This process required great care, and it was not 
until after midnight that the comforts of a tent were attained. 
“Skag,” who had been howling for hours, was most pleased to see 
the others return. A cloud cover which had been descending almost 
as fast as the climbers completely enveloped the Ice Cap by morning, 
and soon a new storm set in. The condition of snow bridges after 
this date would have made the climb impracticable, and earlier the 
fresh snow had prevented it. The break in the weather had been 
perfectly timed. 

In the interim King and I had skied seven miles to the very 
jagged Horn Peaks, which jut fantastically out of the ice cap at the 
lower east side of the Twin Glacier. “The Antler,” the highest and 
most imposing peak, proved to be a highly sporting climb. First 
we kicked steps up crevasse fields and a steep couloir. Then several 
hundred feet of difficult and rotten rock, in which piton protection 
was necessary, led us to a knifed aréte going to the main divide of 
this ridge. The summit wall rose sharply to the east, but shallow 
cracks and well broken gneiss provided us with exhilarating climb- 
ing in sneakers. The minuteness of holds, and the poorness of be- 
lay points, made it necessary to use several more safety pitons before 
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the summit was reached in four leads. The highest of the Horn 
Peaks was indeed a peak we could be proud of. 

Our jaunt continued for several days, during which time we 
stopped by the H. Basin camp of the 1949 research party. On the 
23rd we climbed the most imposing peak remaining in this portion 
of the Ice Cap, a jagged upthrust on a granite ridge between the 
lower Twin and Taku Glaciers. “Organ Pipe,” as this granite peak 
had been called, proved every bit as difficult as we had anticipated. 
We skied around and explored every possibility, even to the extent 
of once giving up on what proved to be the proper route, before we 
found the right combination. 

Well after lunchtime King and I had decided that the massive 
south aréte was the only summit route. From a shady niche where 
we donned sneakers, the route goes up and to the right on some 
high-angle friction cracks to a broad ledge. Then a very difficult 
pitch, requiring a shoulder stand at first, took us through a rock 
tunnel to a subsidiary rib. Safety pitons here had to be augmented 
by one for aid. From a belay stance above this point, King worked 
slowly up another crack, traversing finally leftward to take advan- 
tage of another belay spot. The route then led up for 120 feet, almost 
vertically, on a twin fissure series. The climbing is quite exacting 
throughout this stretch; pitons were used for safety and once a 
pendulum traverse from a piton was necessary. This brought us to 
a spot in the ridge where the angle decreases and the granite is more 
broken. The summit was not reached for some time yet, owing to 
the length of the ridge, but climbing became much faster as soon 
as only good belays were needed. Several times we encountered 
severe short stretches which added interest to the climb. 

From the virgin summit it seemed only a stone’s throw to our 
main camp, twelve miles distant. The great expanses of several of 
the Ice Cap glaciers, glimmering in the afternoon sunlight, were 
beautiful to behold. In every direction were rows of jagged peaks, 
most of them still unclimbed. A thickening cloud cap over Devil’s 
Paw presaged a weather change. As we glanced seaward beyond 
Taku Inlet, it was apparent that a big front was approaching. 

As we rappelled, our thoughts turned to the Paw, and we won- 
dered whether our companions had climbed it yet. The time for 
our departure from the Ice Cap had drawn nigh, since we had to 
allow for several days of poor weather for our proposed ski crossing 
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of the ice plateau to the Mendenhall Glacier and the Juneau Air- 
port. The summit of Organ Pipe had indeed been a marvellous 
vista from which to scan our exit route. 

The laborious ski jog to Camp Mung we made for the last 
time, thankfully. Skagway’s wagging tail suggested news of suc- 
cess, confirmed by yodels as we approached the tents. Fog kept us 
indoors until afternoon on the 26th, but then we quickly packed 
our gear into loads averaging 70 pounds and began the westward 
journey. As we slowly rounded a flat off of Couloir Peak, we cast 
a lingering look at the soaring heights of the Sword and the Paw, 
which we had become so used to seeing above our tiny camp in this 
glacial wilderness. They had lost none of their rugged grandeur, 
but somehow we felt that they would never look to others as 
they had once looked to us. With such nostalgic thoughts, we plodded 
on skis toward a distant pass in a scorching sun. Later, low clouds 
quickly cooled us as we traversed the northeast arm of the Taku 
Glacier, climbed through a crevassed area, and skied down to the 
edge of the main Taku. By six we had covered twelve rugged miles, 
so the unanimous vote (“Skag” included) was to make camp. 

It was well that we had taken a few compass bearings before 
retiring, for visibility in the morning was reduced to a hundred 
yards. Since we saw little point in continuing under such conditions, 
we paid visits to the main camp of the research party, only about a 
mile distant. They were surprised to see us coming out of the thick 
fog from “nowhere.” 

On the 29th we steered a compass course across the Taku Gla- 
cier, and camped again to await a clearing. This happy event oc- 
curred in the morning. Once again we donned the heavy loads and 
plodded up a long slope to a high ice plateau west of the rocky 
Taku Range. We had hoped to climb a bit here, but a darkening 
western sky was an ill omen which we could not ignore, for our food 
supply was limited. That afternoon, however, we did climb two 
peaks of the range. Michael and Griscom found some enjoyable 
rock work in making the first climb of “Sapphire Spire.” While the 
others went ahead to lay down a track to the upper Mendenhall 
before the clouds lowered, Griscom and I left our loads at a con- 
venient spot and climbed “Flower Tower.” A steep and somewhat 
loose snow slope kept us on edge; then the route wandered up snow 
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gullies and on to the summit by an exposed rock ridge that occa- 
sionally had an interesting spot. 

The fine peaks of the remainder of the Taku Range, and the 
jagged mountains of the Berners Bay area to the northwest, were 
indeed a grand sight. I could not help noticing that these western 
peaks of the Ice Cap held much more snow, in gullies and isolated 
patches, than those to the east where we had climbed. The greater 
accumulation on this ice plateau west of the Taku Range, which 
is elevated above and largely flows into the Taku Glacier, may be 
one of the reasons for the advance of the latter. Snow plastered on 
the rocks of some peaks near the Herbert Glacier reminded me of 
the first view of the Horn Peaks in June. 

The brewing storm was gathering momentum, so we hastened 
down to follow our companions’ tracks. In pitch dark we reached 
the brink of a steep, crevassed slope that descends to the north 
branch of the Mendenhall, across the glacier from the Snow Towers. 
Slaloming through the crevasses in the dark was no pleasure, even 
though we had tracks to follow. At last we reached the flattish gla- 
cier floor and began pushing across hummocked snow to the junc- 
ture of the Mendenhall branches. Clouds had settled low already: 
we were drenched to the skin. About midnight we gave up trying 
to follow the elusive tracks, pitched a tent, and slept a little, under 
far from ideal conditions. 

The morning of the 31st found us under way again, still in the 
rain. We found the other three breaking camp in a few hundred 
yards, also unhappy about the weather. The worst feature of all this 
was that route-finding was largely a matter of luck, since visibility 
ran about four to six hundred yards. Our compass course kept us in 
the right direction, but time after time we steered into badly crev- 
assed areas that took much time. Often we wished we only had a 
good aerial picture of the lower glacier. Skis were useful for an 
amazingly long time; finally they became a handicap and had to be 
carried. Our course in the fog, we later learned, was anything but 
the best. Crevasses forced us to the south bank of the lower glacier, 
and it was with much effort that we finally forced a route to the 
moraine near the snout of the glacier. We had to use crampons, 
chop steps and do considerable belaying, as well as some rock 
scrambling and awkward brush fighting to avoid bad icefalls. The 
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cold rain, which kept up all day and night, was abetted by a wind 
that numbed and chilled us. 

These discomforts were the final touch to what had been an 
otherwise most enjoyable mountaineering venture in a new climb- 
ing region. We had completely traversed the Ice Cap for some 40 
miles by a new route from the north side of Devil’s Paw; and we 
had demonstrated that the Juneau Ice Cap offers great potentialities 
to the summer ski mountaineer as well as to the climber. Moreover, 
we had scaled the most alluring peaks of Spirit Land. 

















Tennyson and the Mountain-Maid 


Davip ALLAN RosertTson, Jr. 


T°? praise the “small Sweet Idyl” in Book VII of Tennyson’s 

Princess has been natural and customary for these last hundred 
years. It is evidently most uncommon, on the other hand, to venture 
identification, in print, of the maid and the mountain that figure 
in the first line: 


Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height . . . 


Who is the maid, and what is the mountain? Many readers, one sup- 
poses, have found their own answers, simply in reading through the 
poem; and surely at least a few of them must have remarked before 
now, if only privately, that it is possible to answer in Alpine terms. 
I particularly like to think that Leslie Stephen may have seen this 
possibility, or at any rate would have acknowledged it promptly on 
hearing it suggested: he tells us that in 1862 he read The Princess at 
Grindelwald.* To him, and to some others, an Alpine interpretation 
of the line may have seemed too obvious to need exposition. How- 
ever that may be, it has apparently not been divulged. 

That the mountain setting of the poem was inspired by the 
Bernese Oberland is, I believe, conclusively established. Hallam 
Tennyson recorded that the lines were written “chiefly at Lauter- 
brunnen and Grindelwald,” during his father’s Continental sojourn 
of 1846;? and Douglas Freshfield heard from the poet himself that 
the “‘ wreaths of dangling watersmoke’ [line 22] were suggested by 
the Vale of Lauterbrunnen; ‘the firths of ice’ [line 15] by the glaciers 
of Grindelwald, and ‘the azure pillars of the hearth’ [line 25] by 
the smoke of cottages in the Vale of Meiringen seen from the ascent 
to the Briinig.”* Moreover, there is in line 13 what seems to be an 
unmistakable reference to two well-known peaks in the Oberland: 


“The Jungfraujoch,” The Playground of Europe, ed. H.E.G. Tyndale (New 
York, 1937), pp. 65, 74. 

? Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir (New York, 1911), I, 252. 

°4lpine Journal, XVIII (1897), 409, Cf. A.J., XXX (1916), 371-2. C.-E. Engel, 
La littérature alpestre en France et en Angleterre (Chambéry, 1930), p. 181, cites 
Freshfield as authority when she speaks of “le décor de The Princess emprunté 4 
Oberland Bernois .. .” 
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nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the Silver Horns . . .4 


The Silberhorn (3702 m.) and the Klein Silberhorn (3542 m.) abut 
on the Jungfrau (4166 m.) and are features of the view admired by 
tourists. During even the briefest sojourn in the Oberland, one could 
very easily become aware of their existence and position.® I think 
that Tennyson must have had the two Silberhérner in mind when 
he wrote “Silver Horns,” and that undoubtedly he connected them 
with the larger mountain that looms above them. Further, I would 
suggest that he meant by “yonder mountain height,” in line 1, the 
Jungfrau.® 

Who is the “maid”? A century ago, as Mlle. Claire-Eliane Engel 
has observed, “there were no lady mountaineers and no country 
girls would ever have thought of walking ‘with death and morning 
on the silver horns.’”* Fifty-two years elapsed between the first 
ascent of the Jungfrau in 1811, by the brothers Meyer, and the first 
ascent by a lady—a Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, English.* The Silber- 
horn was not climbed at all until 1863; it was not climbed by a lady 
until 1871, when it fell to the indefatigable Meta Claudia Brevoort, 


*The early editions read “Silver Horns,” not “silver horns.” I have examined 
the first four (1847, 1848, 1850, 1851) in the Columbia University Library. Accord- 
ing to Churton Collins, all editions till 1860 read “Silver Horns.” See his edition of 
In Memoriam, The Princess, and Maud (London, 1902), p. 260. A number of editors 
and anthologists, but by no means all, have taken care to retain the capitals. It is 
surprising to find among those who have discarded the capitals certain anthologists 
of Alpine literature and contributors to the Alpine Journal. 

5 They are clearly distinguished in the Oberland guidebooks published at Bern 
by J. J. Burgdorfer (1816 and 1838), and in the third (1846) edition of “Murray”’— 
A Hand-Book for Travellers in Switzerland, and the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont. 

® Remarkably few of the many editors seem to have understood anything of the 
significance of “Silver Horns.” W. J. Rolfe (1898), Churton Collins (1902), and Van 
Dyke and Chambers (1903) suggested an allusion to the Silberhorn; and at least three 
others, following, have acknowledged Rolfe’s lead. But none, so far as I know, has 
explained why Tennyson’s plural makes sense or connected this reference with the 
first line of the poem. 

7 “Karly Lady Climbers,” Alpine Journal, LIV (1943), 54. 

® For a full account of the Meyers, see H. Diibi, “The Early Swiss Pioneers of 
the Alps,” Alpine Journal, XXXIII (1920-21), 77-99. For Mrs. Winkworth and her 
party, see G. Studer, Uber Eis und Schnee (2nd ed., Bern, 1896), I, 156; H[enry] 
C[ockburn], “J. J. Bennen,” The Pioneers of the Alps, edd. E. D. Cunningham and 
W. de W. Abney (2nd ed, London, 1888), p. 152; and “The Jungfrau conquered 
by an English Lady,” Alpine Journal, XXXII (1918-19), 343-6, with picture. 
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maiden aunt of the Rev. W.A.B. Coolidge, Alpine historian.? The 
Klein Silberhorn was unclimbed until 1874.1° Mile. Engel’s state- 
ment seems to be amply corroborated, at least as far as the Jungfrau 
and the Silberhérner are concerned. Mlle. Engel herself suggests that 
Tennyson’s “lady venturing in the mountains was but a poetic 
dream, a sort of fairy who ‘glides a sunbeam by the blasted pine,’ 
or ‘sits a star upon the sparkling spire.’”’* This seems to me only a 
partial answer to the question. Similarly, I think it insufficient— 
though again undoubtedly very helpful—to describe the maid merely 
as an Alpine counterpart of the sea-nymph Galatea, in the Eleventh 
Idyll of Theocritus, or to identify her solely with the Princess. Ida 
herself sees a likeness, it is true; so must we all of us. But having been 
told that the Princess read this “small Sweet Idyl” from a “volume 
of the Poets of her land,” one must surely be ready to concede that 
the lines can have had, and can still have, existence outside the 
“medley”—something that they have had to maintain, of course, in 
many anthologies. Poetic dream, Swiss Galatea, Princess Ida: un- 
questionably each has a part. But the maid, too, I would suggest, 
is primarily the Jungfrau. 

So obvious is the ready-made personification of the great mountain, 
so inescapable a part of a tourist’s experience in the Oberland, that 
one hardly needs to wonder whether Tennyson was stirred to write 
his poem by some particular legend. Let it suffice to say that the name 
Jungfrau occurred as early as 1577, and that the most popular ex- 
planation was the one derived from the mountain’s snowy white- 
ness and apparent inaccessibility.’ For the same reasons, it is un- 
necessary, I think, to hunt for possible stimuli in versified addresses 
to the Jungfrau by other, earlier poets. Such poems do exist—for 
example, Samuel Gottlieb Hiinerwadel’s “Ode an die Jungfrau,” in 
the first issue of Alpenrosen (1811), and Alfred de Musset’s “Au 


°F. von Fellenberg, Der Ruf der Berge, ed. E. Jenny (Ziirich, 1928), pp. 28-30; 
Studer, op. cit., I, 182. 

Cunningham and Abney, edd., op. cit., p. 159; Alpine Journal, XLIV (1932), 
110. 

“Early Lady Climbers,” Alpine Journal, LIV (1943), 54. 

12 A. Waber, “Die Bergnamen des Berner Oberlandes vor dem XIX. Jahrhundert,” 
Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenclub, XXVIII (1892), 235-63; H. Hartmann, “Der 
Name Jungfrau,” Blatter fiir Bernische Geschichte, Kunst, Altertumskunde, IV (1908), 
195-200. 
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Yung-Frau,” in Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie (1829).** So far as I am 
aware, however, the only earlier address to the Maid-Mountain that 
can be said to have any special interest for a reader of Tennyson is 
“The Jungfrau,” in Continental Fragments (Dublin, 1839), by 
Charles Richard Weld. The chances are, I should say, that Tennyson 
had seen Weld’s poem, for in 1842 Weld married Anne Sellwood, 
sister of Alfred’s Emily and of Charles Tennyson Turner’s wife, 
Louisa. Between Tennyson and Weld, indeed, there seems to have 
been considerable intimacy.’* Weld’s apostrophe begins: 


Thou giant Alp, co-eval with this world, 

Fit shrine for an Almighty’s majesty, 

How beautiful, and yet sublime thou art;— 

Awe struck, my aching eyes can hardly gaze, 
And contemplate thy hoary dazzling crest, 

So lofty does it mount to heaven’s blue dome, 
As if ’twould converse hold with spirits there . . . 


It may be that, as Tennyson wrote “Come down, O maid,” the 
thirty-two lines of Weld were somewhere in his mind, consorting 
oddly with lines of Theocritus and Virgil; but it is obvious that 
there are marked differences between the two poems. Casting about 
for the stimulus that moved Tennyson directly, one turns back from 
Continental Fragments to the Oberland itself. In perpetual readiness 
for imaginative treatment, by any poet who will try his hand, stands 
the proposition Jungfrau is maiden is mountain.” 


For Hiinerwadel, see A. Ludin, Der schweizerische Almanach “Alpenrosen” 
und Seine Vorganger (1780-1830) (Ziirich, 1902), pp. 119, 177-8. Concerning Mus- 
set, C.-E. Engel and C. Vallot remark, in Ces Monts sublimes (Paris, 1936), pp. 79- 
80, “Aussi, dans ses éblouissants Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie, Alfred de Musset, a dix- 
huit ans, adresse une invocation un peu banale Au Jung-Frau qu’il n’a jamais vu.” 

™ Agnes Grace Weld, Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of His Relations and 
Friends (London, 1902), pp. 30-35; Sir Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (New 
York, 1949), pp. 243, 330, 380. See also T[homas] S[eccombe], “Charles Richard 
Weld (1813-69),” DNB., XX, 1067-8. Tennyson inscribed to Weld a copy of the 
third edition of The Princess (1850), now in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

** One expects German-speaking writers to have made something of this, in writ- 
ing about Tennyson or in translating the poem. Gustav Schirmer has four casual but 
suggestive words in description of the “Idyl,” in Die Schweiz im Spiegel englischer 
und amerikanischer Literatur bis 1848 (Zirich and Leipzig, 1929), p. 385: “die 
Verherrlichung der Jungfrau.” These words have inspired fellow feeling without dis- 
pelling my opinion that something more ought still to be said. As for translators, I 
am much indebted to Dr. Edgar Breitenbach and to Dr. Gisela von Busse for the in- 
formation that Adolf Strodtmann began his version of the poem, in Lieder- und Bal- 
ladenbuch amerikanischer und englischer Dichter der Gegenwart (Hamburg, 1862), 
p. 174, with the uncompromisingly literal line, “Steig nieder, Maid, von jener Berges- 
hoh!” 

















The Fithrerbuch of Edward Feuz, Sr. 


[Through the courtesy of Edward Feuz, ]r., we have been privi- 
leged to examine the Fiihrerbuch of his father, Edward Feuz, Sr. 
(1859-1944). The elder Feuz and Christian Hasler, Sr., were the 
first Swiss guides employed by the Canadian Pacific Railroad and in 
1899 stationed at Glacier House. 

The earliest entry in the guidebook ts dated 26 August 1881 and 
records an excursion from Interlaken to Lauterbrunnen and across 
the two Scheideggs to Meiringen. The last entries are those of Eaton 
Cromwell, enumerating the many ascents in the Alps during the 
seasons 1921-23, inclusive, when he was this guide’s principal 
employer. 

Until 1899 and after 1911, the book deals with Alpine climbs, 
chiefly in the Oberland, with patrons of many nationalities. One 
notes that in 1895 Thomas Willing Balch (1866-1927), an original 
member of the American Alpine Club, was taken to the Petersgrat 
on August 15th, and across the Strahleck on August 22nd. 

The chief importance of the book is in the record of Feuz’s 
activity in Canada, a transcription of which now follows.—J. M. T.| 


July 12, 1899. Today I went on Eagle Peak with Edward Feuz, who 
cared for me splendidly. We did the climb from Hotel at Glacier in 6% 
hours, returning in 3 hours. This being my first mountain of any sort, I 
can make no comparisons. But if a beginner needs a guide, try Feuz. 

Joun Crossy. 


July 22, 1899. I made the traverse of Eagle Peak? from Glacier House 
with Ed. Feuz, together with Mr. Bryant of Philadelphia. The descent 
on the North Side was most interesting and necessitated great care from 
each member of the Party owing to the Precipitous nature of the rocks 
& their looseness. I can speak most highly of the care displayed by Ed. 
Feuz and the Knowledge which he possesses of his Craft both on the 
snow & rocks. He was accompanied by his colleague Ch. Haesler. I trust 
that it may be my good fortune to find myself in the company of these 
excellent guides once more. 

Louts J. SrEELE, London, England. 


* App., IX (1900), 195. Henry Grier Bryant (1859-1932) was an original 
member of the A.A.C., while Steele was a member of the A.C. (London). 
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[ The following three entries are translated: | 


Yesterday with the guide Eduard Feuz (and Christian Haesler) and 
in Company of M. Leprince-Ringuet of Paris, I ascended Sir Donald,” 
the summit of which was attained only once before, on July 27, 1890. The 
expedition lasted 20 hours. We left Glacier House at 3 o’clock in the 
morning and returned at 11% in the evening.... 


Glacier House, Canada, 27 July, 1899. 
Hernricu Corpes, of Berlin (German Embassy, Peking). 


I join M. Cordes in expressing my thanks to our guide Ed. Feuz for 
his devotion and energy shown during the long and difficult ascent of 
Mt. Sir Donald. 


F. Leprince Rincvet, 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines, France. 


Today I traversed Avalanche Peak with guide Eduard Feuz, and 
can thoroughly recommend him as a careful and agreeable companion. 


Rupo.r, GraF von MeEran,? Graz. 
Glacier House, 28/7/99. 


Glacier, British Columbia, Aug. 15th, 1899. The first ascent of Mz. 
Dawson, probably the highest peak of the Selkirks* and without doubt 
the most difficult climb yet accomplished from the Glacier House, was 
made Aug. 13th, 1899, in company with Prof. Charles E. Fay under the 
guidance of Eduard Feuz and Ch. Haesler. The success of the expedi- 
tion was due entirely to the great skill and courage of these two guides, 
and their efforts on this occasion merit the greatest praise. 

Herscuet C. Parker, New York. 
(Member of the Appalachian Mountain Club) 


Glacier, British Columbia, VIII, 19, 1899. During our stay at Glacier, 
Edward Feuz has acted as guide for our party on several occasions 
to our entire satisfaction. On the trip to Mt. Avalanche 3 of the party of 
5 were ladies. On this occasion he rendered each of us invaluable 
services, & displayed the fullest qualifications for the performance of the 
duties devolving on him. He entered with spirit into our scientific ob- 





? The second ascent and by a new route (over “Green’s Peak’), the first 
time it had climbed directly from Glacier House. C.A.J., XXX (1947), 64. 
Parker was an original member of the A.A.C. 

*The Dr. Rudolfrich of Wheeler’s Selkirk Range, p. 325. This was the 
first traverse of the mountain. 

“The pre-eminence of Mt. Sir Sandford had not yet been established. 
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servations on the rate of flow of the Illecillewaet Glacier, and materially 
aided us in making them... . 

GeorcE Vaux, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

(Member of the Appalachian Mountain Club) 


Edward Feuz acted as my chief guide in the ascent of Mt. Sir 
Donald® upon July 11th, 1900. The climb was attended with considera- 
ble difficulty, whilst all of the upper portion of the descent was accom- 
plished during a severe thunder storm, which added much to the labors 
of the guides, owing to falling stones and ice, and the slippery condition 
of the rocks. During all the varying demands upon him, Edward 
showed himself to be perfectly familiar with the requirements of the 
situation, and demonstrated his ability to meet successfully each dif- 
ficulty as it arose. 

I have also been with him this year several times on the Illecille- 
waet Glacier and to the Asulkan Pass. On every occasion he has been 
most attentive and obliging, and his unfailing good humor makes him 
an agreeable man to come in contact with. I can most unqualifiedly 
recommend him to anyone requiring the services of a competent guide, 
in which position his knowledge of English is of great advantage. 

GeorcE VAUX, JR. 
Glacier House, B. C., July 12, 1900. 


Upon July 21st, 1900, Edward Feuz acted as one of the guides ac- 
companying my sister® & self in the ascent of Mt. Stephen at Field, 
British Columbia. He again proved himself most efficient during the 
whole of a rather difficult climb, in which unstable & crumbling rocks 
produced conditions of considerable danger. As a result of this further 
experience, I can but reiterate what I have before written as to Edward’s 
competency & reliability. 

GeorcE VAUX, Jr. 
August 5th, 1900. 


Glacier, B. C., 8/28/1900. I have made three separate trips to the 
Great Glacier with Ed. Feuz as guide, each time taking a different path 
& in each instance I take great pleasure in saying that Feuz showed him- 
self to be a first class guide in every particular. He takes pleasure in 
insuring the safety of the tourist & annihilates distance for the sake of 
showing the tourist all there is to be seen. 

SaML. R. Stern, Spokane, Wn. 


° A variant of the original (Huber-Sulzer) route. C.A.]., XXX (1947), 65. 
* Apparently the first ascent by a woman. Mary Vaux was afterward Mrs. 
Walcott. Her brothers, George (1863-1927) and William (1872-1908), were 
original members of the A.A.C. 
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Glacier, B. C., Aug. 28, 1900. I was one in the party written about 
on the preceding page. It’s a duty, but no less a pleasure to testify to the 
great care taken of our party in our trip of 12 hours. If there is a better 
& more painstaking guide than Eduard Feuz, I have never met him, 
though I’ve made numerous trips in the diff’ mountain climbs of Switzer- 
land. 

Jutrus M. Witz, Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Feuz accompanied Mr. A. Guise and myself in the ascent 
of Mt. Avalanche, Sept. 8, 1900, as chief guide. I can not speak too 
highly of him in every way. He is most careful and attentive, and an 
excellent mountaineer. 

Minto [Governor-General of Canada]. 
Glacier House, Sept. 9, 1900. 


Sept. 11, 1900. I have had the advantage of Edward Feuz’s moun- 
taineering skill, as my guide, in the ascent of Mt. Sir Donald’; I have 
found him an excellent guide, & admired his strength, skill, and cheery 
disposition. It was difficult, at times, during the day’s climb in his com- 
pany not to believe that one was in Switzerland again. Whether on ice 
or on rock he is thoroughly trustworthy. 

Gerorce Grey But er, F.G.S. 
(Ewart Park, Wooler, Northumberland). 


On July 21st, 1901, we ascended Mount Avalanche for the first time 
in the season. Edward Feuz acted as our guide & we were very pleased 
with his skill & resource, as also with his cheery disposition. 

J. Leste Wricnt, Hampton in Arden, England. 
Puitip Bayipon, London, England. 


Glacier House, July 19, [1900]. Edward Feuz, as head guide, ac- 
companied me to the summit of Mt. Dawson, the highest peak of the 
Selkirks, by way of the Asulkan Pass and the Geikie Glacier. I was im- 
pressed with his skill and excellent judgment in making our way, 
especially along the high aréte of Mt. Dawson, which was treacherously 
corniced with overhanging snow. It gives me much pleasure to recom- 
mend him as a competent, careful and agreeable guide. 

B. S. Comstock, New York. 


Camp on Spray River, Aug. 3d, 1901. The undersigned, having 
employed Edward Feuz, one of the Swiss guides of the Canadian Pacific 





* The fifth ascent. The brothers Outram and Karl Schlunegger comprised 
a joint party. C.A.J., XXX (1947), 65. 
* Benjamin Sayre Comstock (1859-1941) joined the A.A.C. in 1908. 
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Railway, on an expedition to Mount Assiniboine extending from July 
23d to August 3d, gladly bear testimony to his excellent skill and to the 
uniform courtesy of his deportment during the somewhat trying inci- 
dents of the trip. After witnessing his ability and coolness under excep- 
tional circumstances we can commend him as an altogether trustworthy 
guide. 

Henry G. Bryant. 

Watrter D. Witcox.® 


Glacier House, B. Columbia, Aug. 22nd, ’01. On the 18th and 19th 
of Aug., 01, Eduard Feuz and Charles Schleunegger acted as my guides 
on ascent of Mt. Dawson, over 11,000 feet high. As the trip is a long and 
rather exacting one, necessitating camping out over night, and as it in- 
volves all kinds of work and climbing, on rock, snow and ice, and the 
crossing of three glaciers, the trip gave me ample opportunity to form 
an opinion of Eduard Feuz, both as to his professional capacity as a guide 
and to his qualities as a man and a companion. 

Feeling therefore able to judge correctly, it gives me a very great 
pleasure here to acknowledge my deepest and heartiest appreciation of 
Eduard Feuz’s tact, coolness and practical ability as a guide under all 
kinds of circumstances, which always gave me the most perfect feeling 
of safety, and also of his gentlemanly ways, his kindness and his upright 
character, which made him a pleasant companion both during the hard 
work of climbing and around the campfire.... 


Aue. Eccerrs,!® Grand Forks, N. D. 


Dept. of the Interior, Canada. Topographical Survey of the Selkirk 
Mts. On the 31st August, 1901, Edward Feuz, Swiss Guide at Glacier 
House, B. C., assisted me in establishing a Photographic and Triangula- 
tion station on the summit of Mt. Sir Donald," and again on the 7th of 
September, a similar station on the highest of the Swiss Peaks. 

The establishment of these stations was a work of some difficulty 
owing to the survey instruments it was necessary to carry to the summits, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the success attained is in a large 
measure due to the skill and ability of Edward Feuz as a guide. 

Artuur O. Wuee er, D.L.S., Topographical Survey Staff, 
Dept. of the Interior. In charge. 





* Walter Dwight Wilcox (1869-1949) was an original member of the 
AAG, 

* August Severin Eggers (1862-1936) joined the A.A.C. in 1903. 

“The tenth ascent. C.A.J., XXX (1947), 66. Arthur Oliver Wheeler 
(1860-1945) joined the A.A.C. in 1903. 
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Glacier House, B. C. On September 18th, 1901, Edvard Feuz was 
my guide for the ascent of Mount Eagle, the first ascent of the season. It 
is impossible to speak too highly of his skill & kindliness. We made the 
ascent in slightly under five hours, in spite of new snow. Eduard Feuz 
also went over the Great Glacier & up Look-out Point with me. I was 
much impressed by his great courtesy & ability. 

Henrietta L. Tuzo, Warlingham, Surrey, England. 


Glacier House, B. C. July 10, 1902. Having had Edward Feuz as 
my guide on the following trips: to Perley Rock, Glacier Crest, Mt, 
Afton, Avalanche Mt. and Southern Spur of Sir Donald (this trip should 
be missed by no one), I take pleasure in recommending him as an 
efficient and courteous guide. 

GerorcE F. Arcuer, New York City. 


July 12, 1902. Yesterday Edward Feuz and myself made the ascent 
of Cheops. There was no visible evidence’? that anyone had been up 
there before us; we constructed two “stone men” and left our names. 
Edward Feuz contributed largely to the success of the trip by his own 
mountaineering skill and kindness. I can unreservedly recommend him. 
We left the Glacier House at 10.10 a.m., reached the summit at 4.00 
p.m.; spent forty minutes at top and reached Glacier House at 7.22. I 
consider this good time considering that there was no path. Coming 
down the mountain we had three or four good slides, two on soft snow 
and two more on hard snow crossing a mountain stream. It required 
great care in descending these two latter, and a little judicious steering 
had to be done in order to avoid rock on one side and a bad fall on the 
other. However, this sliding was a grand success, largely due to the skill 
of Ed. Feuz. In case I should make another trip to the Selkirks, Ed. Feuz 
and myself shall climb one or more peaks upon which man has never trod. 


GeorcE F. ARCHER. 


Glacier House, July 22, 1902. Eduard Feuz was my guide yesterday 
up Mt. Sir Donald.1* I take great pleasure in recommending him as a 
thoroughly satisfactory guide and a very pleasant companion. The ascent 
was made under somewhat unfavorable conditions as the day was warm 
and the snow very wet. Feuz showed great skill in avoiding dangerous 
snow and falling rocks. One time he climbed up through a water-fall 
and then dragged me up a vertical smooth rock to avoid wetting me. I 





See Guidebook for ascents in 1885 and 1893. 
* The eleventh ascent. C.A.]., XXX (1947), 66. 
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hope many may have the pleasure of his company in these most beauti- 
ful mountains. 
Irvinc Lancmutr, New York, N. Y. (Member of the F.A.C.). 


Glacier House, B. C. On Wednesday, July 30, my wife and I, in 
charge of Eduard Feuz, started out at 9.30 in the morning for Mt. Abbott. 
We reached the flag at the top not long after twelve. There we lunched. 
As the day was fine, we decided to try Mt. Afton, which is not so often 
climbed. The difficult part of the ascent is the steep wall of snow which 
one had to mount in order to reach the rocks above. This seems almost 
impassable for a novice, but we made our way up safely and had a 
glorious view. This is the ninth ascent of Mt. Afton, and the second time 
it has been ascended by a lady.1* 

On Aug. 2 we were conducted by Eduard, along with Dr. Jones, of 
Minneapolis, to the top of the Asulkan Pass. We can commend in the 
highest terms Eduard’s coolness and skill, and his courtesy and care. 


W. E. Mean, Middletown, Conn. 


Glacier, B. C., Aug. 9/02. On last Wednesday, Aug. 6/02, during a 
stay at Glacier House, Edward Feuz acted as guide for me and certain 
members of my family in an ascent of Eagle Peak, one of the stiff climbs 
from that place. Our party consisted of myself, my son 17 and a daugh- 
ter 13 years old. In ascending and descending the mountain we were 
roped for several hours, passing places requiring great care and steadi- 
ness all through the day. Our guide impressed us as skillful and carefree 
to a marked degree, and his demeanor throughout inspired us with 
confidence. His cheerfulness also and evident desire to minister to our 
safety and comfort in every way made the trip more enjoyable. 


SamuEL E. Sroxes, Philadelphia. 


Glacier House, B. C. August 14th, 1902. Yesterday Mount Macoun,!5 
one of the 11,000 ft. high peaks of this interesting region, was climbed 
for the first time. Edward Feuz was my guide. We left the Hotel at 5.20 
a.m., and reached Perley Rock at 8, struck eastward on a six-miles’ 
course across the névé, and made for the base of Macoun at 10.30. We 
reached the top of the mountain, by the N.W. side, at 12.15. The view 
was most inspiring and majestic, embracing whole valleys and parallel 
mountain ranges. We descended by the N.E. side, and the whole trip 
with its long distances and stiff climbing was accomplished in less than 





“Miss MacLeod took part in the first ascent, 1893. 
* Compare the published version, C.A.]., I (1907), 104. 
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13 hours. Feuz was all that a good guide can possibly be. I much 
admired his coolness and daring. His judgment was never at fault. 
J. C. Herpman,!® Supt. Presbyn. Mns., B. C. and Alberta. 


Glacier House, B. C. August 30th, 1902. Last Wednesday I made 
the ascent of Mt. Sir Donald,!7 with Edward Feuz as one of my guides. 
Extremely bad weather made the descent hard, but I found Edward 
thoroughly competent and efficient throughout. 

Marian Raymonp, Boston, Mass. 


Glacier House, B. C. September 14th, 1902. The day before yester- 
day Edward Feuz led my wife and me up Mount Avalanche, and yes- 
terday we made the first ascent of Mount Cougar in his company. On 
both occasions he proved himself very efficient and we were thoroughly 
satishied with his guidance. 

F, E. Weiss. 
Evetyn SPENCE WEIss. 


Topographical Survey of the Selkirk Mts. Aug. 22nd, 23d, 1902. 
The guide Edward Feuz accompanied me when establishing photo and 
triangulation stations on Mt. Dawson (Hasler Peak) and Mt. Fox. He 
assisted me materially in the work and has taught me much of the art 
of climbing on snow and ice. 

ArtHur O. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., Topographical Surveys Staff, 
Dept. Interior, Canada. In charge. 


We have made several trips from the hotel with Edward Feuz as 
chief guide. In all places and under all circumstances he has shown him- 
self to be thoroughly acquainted with the mountains and he made our 
climbs as easy as possible for us. He has been very obliging in every way 
and has proven himself in all respects a good guide. 

Harotp McC. Hover, Redlands, California, July 16, 1903. 


Glacier House, B. C. July 16, 1903. During our stay in this most 
interesting and attractive spot we have made a few tours and climbs 
under the direction and guidesmanship of Edward Feuz. The beauty 
and grandeur of our trips has been greatly enhanced by the forethought, 
ability and the generalship of our guide Edward. 

RaymMonp Horney, Redlands, California. 





** James Chalmers Herdman (1856-1910) joined the A.A.C. in 1905. 
“The 13th ascent, the second by a woman. F. Michel was second guide. 
C.A.]., XXX (1947), 66. 
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Glacier, B. C., Sept. 2nd, 1903. I take great pleasure in adding a few 
words more of commendation, to those already written before, about 
Edw. Feuz. In company with Mr. Malcolm Stuart and Edward Feuz and 
son, I made an attempt on Mt. Tupper?® in July this year. Bad weather 
foiled our plans, and added greatly to the labor and discomfort of the 
guides. All was accepted with unfailing cheerfulness and good humor by 
Edward (also by his son). 

Yesterday I had another exhibition of his skill and resourcefulness, 
for he, as head guide, and his son took Mr. W. Meakin and myself up 
Mt. Sir Donald.!® Edward picked out a new way, for the early part of 
the journey, to avoid the rocks and avalanches in the “couloir,” and with 
unerring judgment selected the most easy and direct route. 

Of his ability sufficient has already been said to show that he is 
considered thoroughly competent and reliable. I wish, particularly, to 
commend his uniform cheerfulness and good humor and willingness to 
oblige. His appreciation of a joke and good understanding of English 
make long journeys go quickly in his company. 

J. H. BatcHe.ier,?° Deadwood, S. D. 


[ Translated: | 


On Sept. 3, 1903 I made with E. Feuz and Chr. Bohren the first 
ascent of Mt. Sir Donald from the north side*! and the first traverse. 
During this expedition, which is certainly one of the most difficult made 
hitherto in North America, I have come to know Feuz as an outstanding 
guide, who combines great care and absolute safety with absolute moun- 
tain knowledge. So I recommend him heartily to all those who wish to 
undertake something difficult. 

E. Tewes, Bremen. Glacier, B. C., 4/9/1903. 


Glacier, British Columbia. The mountains can have no better guide 
than Edward Feuz. He is never at a loss and seems to divine the way 
when he cannot see it, always sure, safe, and a most agreeable com- 
panion. My trip up the Swiss Peaks with Edward Feuz will long be 
remembered as one of the striking ascents of my life. His services at the 
Hut and his leadership in storm as well as in sunshine during the ascent, 
were always in my interest and with regard to my comfort. Let the 





** Then unascended. 

” C.AJ., XXX (1947), 66. 

* Batcheller, Fay and Tewes, in 1903, made the first ascent of Mt. Daly in 
the Rockies. 

™ The first ascent by the N.W. aréte. C.A.J., XXX (1947), 66. Tewes and 
Bohren also made first ascents of Haddo Peak and Mt. Huber in the Rockies. 
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visitor to Glacier seeking enjoyment, make the ascent of Swiss Peaks 
and may he have Edward Feuz as guide. 
Freperick C. Horney, Redlands, California, July 15, 1904. 


Glacier, British Columbia. There is very little that one can add to 
the splendid tributes paid here to Edward Feuz. My few words would be 
but an echo of what has been already said. I have twice climbed Sir 
Donald?? under his guidance and each ascent has been rendered danger- 
ous because of storm and ice. His ability seems to come from a never 
ending fountain of resources, and I most highly recommend him to all 
those wishing to conquer nature by making the ascent of the neighbor- 
ing peaks. 

R. Hornsy, Redlands, California, July 15, 1904. 


Glacier House, August 4/04. We made today the ascent of Mount 
Hermit,” a hitherto unclimbed peak, with Edward Feuz and his son 
Edward as our guides. We ascended the right-hand peak of the moun- 
tain by the snow couloir and made straight across the mountain from 
right to left, surmounting each of its four summits & building a cairn 
on each, descending the slope on the left. The rock work, especially in 
the descent, required care & discretion and in these our chief guide was 
never lacking. Our delightful excursion was made secure & pleasant in 
the company of this able, careful guide, whose care for our safety & com- 
fort was all that could be desired. We look forward to other ascents in 
such good company. 

S. H. Gray, Dundas, Ont. 
Avex. M. Gorpon, Banff, Alta. 
J. C. Herpman, Calgary. 


Edward Feuz has accompanied me as guide on the following expedi- 
tions,—Mount Sir Donald,** Rogers Peak, Swiss Peaks (Ist asc. of ridge 
& W. peak), Mt. Sifton, Mount Dawson, Mt. Deville (1st ascent 
from this side?®) & Mt. Bonney, from the Loop Creek. He is a good & 
careful guide on rocks, ice & snow & I found him always a very pleasant 
& attentive companion. 


GertruveE E. Benuam, Glacier House, September 15, 1904. 





* R. Hornby was apparently the first tourist to make two ascents of Mt. 
Sir Donald. 
* For the published account, see C.A.J., I (1907), 95. 
“ The third ascent by a woman. 
* Hitherto unrecorded. 
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With Edward Feuz and his son as guides, my friend Swami 
Abhedananda of Calcutta?® and I made the climb of Mt. Sir Donald. 
Owing to the extremely warm weather the glacier was in a very unsafe 
condition and the bergschrund was almost impassable. I cannot praise 
too highly the courage and patience of our guides that made the ascent 
possible under such adverse conditions. 

Herscuet C, Parker (American Alpine & Explorers Clubs). 
Glacier House, Aug. 11th, 1905. 


Glacier House. Aug. 11th, 1905. Edward Feuz and his son are ex- 
cellent guides on rock, snow and ice and very careful in most difficult 
and dangerous places. I can recommend them to novices as well as good 
mountaineers. 

Swami ABHEDANANDA, of Calcutta, India. 


[ There are no entries in the Fiihrerbuch between 1905 and 1909. 
It is known, however, that Feuz took the Kitchells up Terminal Peak 
in 1906; in 1907 he led Earle on Mount Douglas, and in 1908 found a 
new route for Forde on Mount Sir Donald.| 


On July 17th 09 with Edward Feuz & his son Ernest I ascended 
Mt. Sir Donald, the first time this season. Edward Feuz is extremely 
careful both on rocks & snow & adapts his pace to his party in an excel- 
lent manner. He would be an excellent guide to make an extended trip 
with. 

A. G. Prirstiey, Bradford, England. 


On August 16th, 1909, Ed. Feuz, Sr., acted as guide on the first 
ascent of the North Tower of Mt. Goodsir.27 This has long been recog- 
nized as one of the most difficult peaks in the Rocky Mountains, and by 
some the summit has been pronounced inaccessible. We were on the 
mountain for 254% hours, a great part of the time being passed under 
circumstances calculated to try the patience and temper of the guide to 
the utmost, but his courtesy and good humor were unfailing. It is un- 
necessary for me to say anything regarding his skill as a guide, which is 
so well known, but I may say that on this new and dangerous climb he 
never hesitated as to the proper route to take, nor was it necessary for us 





* This ascent gave rise to the local legend that the mountain had been 
ascended by an Indian “prince.” 

* For the published account, see C.A.J]., II (1909), 61. 

* C.A.]., XXX (1947), 67. This is the route now usually followed, avoiding 
the main stone-swept couloir of the old Vaux route. 
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to retrace a single step. This was my second climb with this guide, he 
having been with us when the new “chimney” route up Sir Donald*® 
was first climbed in 1908, and I have on both occasions found him to be 
all that could be desired both as a guide and as a companion. 

J. P. Forve (Alpine Club of Canada), Revelstoke, B. C. 


Glacier, B. C. Aug. 13, 1910. This year I renewed my climbing 
acquaintance with Edward Feuz, Sr., who with his son Edward were my 
guides on the first ascent of Mt. Douglas®® (north of Laggan), a very 
dificult mountain which had been attempted several times by strong 
parties of climbers. Feuz was also one of the guides of the party (of 
which I was a member) that climbed Mt. Hungabee (near Laggan) a 
week later. This peak was in poor condition and we were out for 23 
hours. 

It gives me pleasure to add an additional testimony to his great 
ability, patience and sagacity as a guide. 

J. W. A. Hickson, Montreal. 

[This is the final Canadian entry.| 





” The present Mt. St. Bride. C.A.]., III (1911), 40. 


























PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 


Secretary’s Annual Report 
Year 1949 (4 December 1948 to 3 December 1949) 


jon has been a year of active Club administration. Since the last 

Annual Meeting on 4 December 1948, four meetings of the Di- 
rectors have been held: in New York on March 5th and May 14th; 
in Barre, Massachusetts, on October 8th; and this morning’s meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, on December 3rd. In addition, there have been 
numerous meetings of the various Council standing and special com- 
mittees. Among these, I am glad to mention especially the committee 
headed by Bradford Washburn which, at the request of the National 
Park Service, supplied that Government agency with advice on 
equipment essential for climbing parties on Mount McKinley. A 
letter of hearty appreciation from the Service has been received. 

During the past year the Club has lost three members by resig- 
nation and two by death, namely, Walter D. Wilcox and Dr. William 
S. Ladd. New members were elected as follows: eleven in February; 
ten in April; three in June. Hence, not counting the three applicants 
passed at the October Council meeting or those approved by the 
Council this morning, the Club shows a healthy gain of 19 members 
during the year. 

We were privileged to elect as Honorary Members during the 
past year Dr. J. Monroe Thorington and Dr. William S. Ladd. Our 
present membership appears to be 348 Active Members and 13 
Honorary Members, of whom 5 are also Active Members, making a 
total membership of 356. 

In summarizing the Club’s activities during the past year, I am 
glad to add that several meetings of members were held in our 
various sections. Probably I am not including all, but reports have 
reached me of enthusiastic gatherings in Denver and San Francisco 
on the occasion of visits there last May by President and Mrs. Wood; 
also of the annual fall banquet of the Cascade Section on October 
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29th which was attended by 36. The Sierra Nevada Section held its 
annual meeting on December 2nd; hence, I have no report about it 
as yet. In New York at the Club House, informal teas for members 
were held on February 2nd, March 2nd and November 16th. On 
January 19th a group met to discuss the significance of glacier 
studies. On February 16th an audience of 37 heard Mr. MacCarthy 
describe the famous Mount Logan expedition. On October 19th Mr. 
Cunningham led a discussion about mountaineering equipment. 

Especial attention should be called to the valuable gifts to the 
Library received from Dr. Thorington and other members. 

During the year members have received two issues of the 
Journal, including the stimulating report of the Safety Committee. 
They have also received the usual notices from the Secretary and the 
Treasurer, including in the late spring announcement of the dates 
and locations of the summer climbing camps. 

There has been constructive criticism of our failure to make the 
Club House fully available to members, especially to out-of-town 
members in New York on week ends. The Directors have given this 
problem attention and hope that during the next few months much 
more satisfactory access can be arranged. 

Without trespassing on the Treasurer’s territory, I should state 
that Dr. Ladd’s death has changed the Club’s financial circumstances 
to an amount not yet wholly determined. We shall receive a gen- 
erous bequest under his will; we shall have a larger financial burden 
of maintenance of the Club House to carry without his aid. 

During the year, through the good offices of our Treasurer, 
some items of equipment have been offered to members. Many have 
used this opportunity to secure Bramani soles otherwise not obtain- 
able in the country. Such extra small services to members are typical 
of the generous, devoted work which our retiring Treasurer, J. 
Ellis Fisher, has done for the Club since his first election as Treas- 
urer in 1929. The Club owes him a real vote of thanks for his lengthy, 
valuable service. 

Mountaineering by members during the year was headed by 
two outstanding ascents. The first is that of Aconcagua by William 
D. Hackett, the first United States citizen to reach that lofty South 
American summit, and the first climber to have ascended both 
McKinley and Aconcagua. The second is that by President Wood’s 
party on Mount Vancouver, the highest unclimbed Alaskan peak, 
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which was ascended by Messrs. Hainsworth, Odell, McCarter, and 
Bruce-Robertson. Other members were climbing in the Swiss Alps, 
in Canada, and in all our more accessible domestic mountain ranges. 
The Club’s now mature children—the Cascade and Sierra Nevada 
Sections—encouraged active climbing in the West Coast ranges. 
Our more adolescent offspring, Colossal Enterprises, has been active, 
too, leaving its little mounds in remote ice-packed valleys as well 
as on high Alaskan peaks to puzzle archaeologists years hence. To be 
more specific, William L. Putnam and his party made over seven 
first ascents, traversed the Juneau Ice Field, and built, as he reports, 
“the largest cairn in the world—18 feet high.” 

In conclusion, your Secretary wishes to state that he welcomes 
correspondence from members on any mountaineering subject, 
whether it be reports of climbs or friendly criticism about how the 
Club is run. 

BrapLey B. GILMAN, 
Secretary 


Annual Meeting and Dinner 


The 47th Annual Meeting of the American Alpine Club was 
held in the Junior Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, 3 December 1949, at 2.00 P. M. 

President Wood called the meeting to order at approximately 
2.10 P. M. The 40 members present were rapidly augmented by late 
arrivals. 

On motion duly made and seconded, the reading of the Min- 
utes of the last Annual Meeting of the Club was dispensed with, 
and the Minutes were accepted and filed. 

As late arrivals found seats in the room, President Wood, as 
Chairman, commented upon the special business facing the meeting, 
namely, the question of the amendment of the By-Laws, and an- 
nounced the appointment of Messrs. Ferris and Fuller as tellers to 
distribute, collect and count ballots. The Secretary then read his 
Annual Report, the acceptance of which was duly voted. 

The printed report of the Treasurer was distributed and was 
summarized orally by Mr. Fisher. After a few questions, it was 
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voted to accept the report with thanks and appreciation. Mr. Case 
moved a vote of appreciation of Mr. Fisher’s 20 years’ service, at 
which President Wood read the following resolution of appreciation 
which was unanimously adopted with applause: 


ReEsoLuTIoN ApopTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 
3 DecEMBER 1949 


Joel Ellis Fisher became a member of the Club in 1921 and gained 
early recognition among his colleagues for his devotion to mountaineer- 
ing as much in the field of physical accomplishment as in that manifest- 
ing a philosophy of life. 

During his 20 years of official association with the Club, his ever- 
present devotion has been demonstrated in a wide variety of fields, some 
evident only to his close associates, others to the Club as a whole. Much 
of his activity has been veiled by characteristic modesty, visible only as 
reflected in the aggregate of accomplishment and in the full maturity 
of the Club. 

Since the day he came into office, Ellis Fisher has seen the member- 
ship grow from 193 to its present roster of 356, an expansion due in 
large measure to his energy. He has applied himself to such purpose 
that the Club’s physical property has been increased to the crowning 
position it occupies today. He has acted with such wisdom and tact that 
the Club’s name is known well and favorably throughout the world. 

In recognition of his devotion to the Club, to the ideals for which it 
stands, and to the sport of mountaineering, this testimonial is presented 
by his grateful friends and fellow mountaineers, and is made a part of 
the permanent records of the American Alpine Club. 

Water A. Woon, Jr., 
President 
Brapiey B. GILMAN, 
(Seal) Secretary 


The House Committee’s report was presented by Mr. Field, 
outlining the constantly growing use of the Club House in New 
York; and it was, on motion duly made and seconded, accepted by 
vote. 

The report of the Conservation Committee, in the absence of its 
chairman, Mr. House, was summarized by President Wood with 
emphasis on the increasing labor in this field as the Club’s strength 
in the western states grows. 
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Miss Buck presented the Librarian’s Report, announcing the 
Club’s good fortune in securing the services of Miss Gail Oberlin 
as Assistant Librarian, and commenting on the increase in the Club’s 
collections. The report was accepted by acclaim. 

In the absence of Dr. Thorington, Chairman of the Publication 
Committee, Mr. Bates reported for that committee, commenting 
upon the issuance of the two Journals during the year and the suc- 
cessful publication of Mr. Beckey’s Cascade Guide. 

An informal report from the Safety Committee was presented 
by Mr. Ferris in the absence of Mr. Miller, Chairman of that com- 
mittee, pointing out that copies of the 1949 report of the Safety 
Committee have been separately printed and bound and are availa- 
ble free at the Club House for anyone requesting them. 

At the close of these annual reports from officers and commit- 
tees, Mr. Wood stated that the first business before the meeting was 
the question of amending the By-Laws as set forth in the printed 
October 31st notice mailed to the members-at-large in advance of the 
meeting. The tellers distributed ballots as the Chairman read the 
existing By-Law 12, the existing By-Law 3, and the proposed addi- 
tion to By-Law 3 which would provide a changed method of elect- 
ing officers of the Club. The Chairman announced that, in the ab- 
sence of any objection (there was no objection), he was instructing 
the tellers to count as voting in favor of the amendment those mem- 
bers who signed the petition proposing the change but were absent 
from the meeting. Three proxies were presented and their form ap- 
proved. The Chairman invited Mr. Putnam to open the discussion, 
and Mr. Putnam spoke in favor of the amendment. Messrs. Bonney 
and Fisher and others spoke for it; Mr. Case spoke against the pro- 
posed amendment, as did Mr. Fritz, Mrs. Cowles and others. The 
discussion was lively, lengthy and thorough, with some members 
re-entering the debate several times. Mr. Fisher spoke again in favor 
of the proposed amendment, stated that he expected favorable votes 
to arrive any minute from members of the Sierra Nevada Section, 
and suggested that action upon the proposed amendment might 
reasonably be delayed. However, as a call for the “question” was 
immediately made, the Chairman, without objection, put the main 
question to a vote. The tellers reported that of the 54 ballots (in- 
cluding proxies) cast, 23 were marked “yes,” 29 were marked “no,” 
and two were blanks. As under By-Law 12 a two-thirds vote was 
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necessary for any amendment, the Chairman announced that the 
amendment had failed of adoption. 

Following immediately the announcement of the vote on the 
proposed amendment to the By-Laws, it was, on motion of Mr. 
Hainsworth, unanimously resolved that it was the consensus of the 
meeting that steps should be undertaken immediately by the Board 
of Directors to find means to insure more representative voting in the 
selection of the officers of the Club, particularly from the point of 
view of those who cannot attend the Annual Meetings. 

Thereupon President Wood appointed the following (subject 
to their acceptance of the duty) to form a committee to carry out 
the above resolution and report to the Council before the next meet- 
ing of the Club: Messrs. Bonney, Farquhar, Field, Dee Molenaar 
and Putnam, under chairmanship of Bonney. By unanimous vote, 
the appointment of the committee was confirmed by the meeting, 
and Messrs. Bonney, Field and Putnam agreed to serve as appointed. 
The Secretary is to notify Messrs. Molenaar and Farquhar of the 
formation of the committee. 

There being no further business to come before the meeting 
except the election of officers, Mr. Fisher reported the Nominating 
Committee’s slate of officers as follows: 


0 ne renee Henry S. Hall, Jr. 
Eastern Vice-President .............. William O. Field, Jr. 
Central Vice-President ............ Henry A. Buchtel, 3rd 
Western Vice-President .............. Richard M. Leonard 
Councillor (3-yr.term) ............... Henry S. Kingman 
Councillor (3-yr. term)................ William R. Latady 
Councillor (3-or.term) .................. John C. Oberlin 
Councillor (2-yr. term).................... Joel E. Fisher 
(to fill unexpired term of David W. Measuroll) 
| ee eee David W. Measuroll 
PE he i Konan tetas Bradley B. Gilman 


There being no further nominations, on motion duly made and 
seconded, it was voted to close the nominations and to instruct the 
Secretary to cast one “yea” ballot for the slate as read. This was 
done, and the new officers declared elected. Mr. Wood then turned 
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the meeting over to the incoming President, Mr. Henry S. Hall, Jr., 
who said a few words in recognition of his responsibilities and asked 
the new officers, namely, Messrs. Measuroll, Oberlin and Latady, 
to stand so that he might introduce them to the membership. The 
business meeting was adjourned at 4.02 P. M. 





There followed two beautifully illustrated talks by Andrew J. 
Kauffman, 2nd, and Sterling B. Hendricks on their coordinated 
climbing expedition to the highest peaks in the Cariboo Range last 
summer. At the close of this entertainment, members dispersed for an 
hour or so before meeting in the Ball Room for the Annual Dinner, 
arranged this year by Miss Gest, Dr. Thorington and Mr. David 
Measuroll as a Dinner Committee. Over 100 members and guests 
attended. A leisurely pre-dinner hour of convivial conversation gave 
members ample chance to renew mountaineering friendships under 
the most pleasant circumstances. At the close of the excellent dinner, 
the retiring President, Mr. Wood, spoke of the Club’s accomplish- 
ments during his administration, and Mr. Hall responded graciously 
to his formal presentation as incoming President. Mr. Hall then re- 
ported receipt of greetings and best wishes from the Sierra Nevada 
Section of the Club, the Alpine Club of Canada and the Alpine 
Club (London). 


Dr. Thorington then delighted his audience with a presenta- 
tion of moving pictures taken by him in the Alps during his 1949 
trip to Switzerland. This was followed by an account of the first 
ascent of Mount Vancouver, recently the highest unclimbed summit 
in Alaska. By way of introduction, Mr. Wood showed moving pic- 
tures of the mountain from the air and of the expedition’s camp on 
the ice field at the foot of the mountain. He was followed by Mr. 
Hainsworth, leader of the climbing party, who described in detail 
the actual ascent of the peak and illustrated his talk by a short reel 
of moving pictures taken on the difficult climb. 


Braptey B. GILMan, 
Secretary 














Report of the Librarian 
1 December 1948 to 1 December 1949 


The most important work of the past year was the assembling 
and typing of data for a complete detailed descriptive inventory of 
Club property other than the books, slides and photographs. This 
inventory included the framed paintings, pictures and historical docu- 
ments (135); all souvenirs, medals, coins, badges and insignia in 
the exhibit cases; alpenstocks, ice-axes, tourist canes, flags and furni- 
ture. The services of Max Heierle, a friend of one of our members, 
were secured from 31 January to 13 May 1949, four hours a day, to 
assist in the typing of the inventory and the labelling of several 
hundred separate items. Many permanent printed labels, such as are 
used in the Metropolitan Art Museum, were supplied by Dr. Thor- 
ington for special objects in the museum cases. 

The classification of the maps in the various folders of each of 
the 20 sections of the map-case was also completed for the first time, 
and data for each map typed in a notebook. With the aid of the 
indexes, any map may now be readily located. 

The typing of a card catalogue for the mounted photographs, 
of which we have several thousand, was also begun. The completion 
of this catalogue and another for the lantern slides will be among 
our objectives for the coming year. 

Correspondence has been so heavy, and so much time has been 
required for preparation of Journals, guidebooks and other publica- 
tions for mailing, that the Librarian has had little time to devote 
to the remaining work to be done on the card catalogue in regard to 
cross references. Additions to the Library this year, however, have 
been accessioned and catalogued, bringing the total to 4610 bound 
volumes in the main Library. 

We have realized for several years that there was great need of 
a permanent assistant for the Club officers and Librarian here at the 
Club rooms. We are now happy to report that we have finally dis- 
covered one who will take a deep interest in the activities of the 
Club—Miss Gail Oberlin, the sister of John Oberlin. We welcome 
her with pleasure and hope she will enjoy her work with us. She 
will begin her duties at once—this month of December. 
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In November an unusual exhibit of 28 water colors by the 
Austrian painter Mr. Eduard van Mandel-Mazetti was displayed 
in the Library. This exhibit, loaned by Dr. Hans S. Schaeffer, of 
the Schaeffer Art Galleries, one of our members, included lovely 
views of the Matterhorn and other Alpine peaks. The artist most 
generously presented one of his paintings of the Bernina Alps to the 
Club. 

Many interesting donations of books, maps, photographs and 
souvenirs were received this year from various members and from 
the estates of Allston Burr, Professor Butters and Dr. Ladd; also a 
tremendous amount of material hitherto stored since 1945 by Henry 
S. Hall, Jr., from the estate of Howard Palmer. We are especially 
indebted td Dr. Thorington for his many contributions of rare books, 
historical documents, paintings and other miscellaneous material. 

Heten I. Buck, 
Librarian 














IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM SARGENT LADD 
1887 - 1949 


Little more than a year ago, a group of us stood in the Library 
of the American Alpine Club and heard Dr. Ladd tell us that the 
new house was ours. It was his gift, the fulfillment of an old dream. 
His unexpected death, on 17 September 1949, deprives the Club of 
its most devoted benefactor. 

Ladd was born in Portland, Oregon, on 16 August 1887, the 
son of William Mead and Mary Lyman (Andrews) Ladd. Since 
his father, a banker, had built Cloud Cap Inn on Mount Hood, it 
is not strange that he was attracted first to that mountain, which he 
ascended in 1904, 1905 and 1911. 

Having secured his B.S. from Amherst in 1910 and his M.D. 
from the Columbia College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1915, Dr. 
Ladd spent two years as interne in the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital at Boston, and a like term on the staff of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York, to which he returned as assistant physician, from 
1924 to 1931. Between 1917 and 1931 he taught at Columbia, except 
for two years (1919-21) when he was at Johns Hopkins. In 1931 he 
was appointed associate dean of Cornell Medical College, and four 
years later he was made dean. This post he held until his resignation 
in 1942. He held the chair of clinical medicine from 1942 until the 
time of his death. 

Dr. Ladd was an attending physician to the New York Hospital, 
consultant to the Department of Medicine of the Nassau Hospital 
Association, a trustee of the Memorial Hospital and the New York 
Academy of Medicine. He was a trustee of Amherst College (1936- 
41) and of the American University, Beirut (1924-41). In addition to 
professional societies, his memberships included Alpha Delta Phi, 
the Century Association, the University Club and the Boone and 
Crockett Club. 

In 1913 he married Mary Richardson Babbott, who, with three 
sons and a daughter, survives him. 
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In 1905 Dr. Ladd paid his first visit to the Canadian Rockies. 
He returned there intermittently for almost 20 years. Before the 
first War, he went several times to the Alps; and his wedding jour- 
ney included an extensive walking tour in the Dolomites with his 
wife. In 1921 he explored the Wind River mountains of Wyoming, 
making new ascents in the vicinity of Gannett Peak. He joined the 
Alpine Club of Canada in 1910 and the American Alpine Club in 
1914. Our Club he served as Councillor (1923-25), as Vice-President 
(1926-28) and as President (1929-31). He became a member of the 
Alpine Club (London) in 1927 and five years later was elected to 
honorary membership in the Club Alpin Frangais. 

At the Consolation Lake camp of the Alpine Club of Canada 
in 1910, his guide on Mount Fay was Conrad Kain. The skill and 
gay comradeship of this leader so impressed him that, after he had 
attended the 1922 Club dinner in Philadelphia and accepted the 
writer’s proposal to visit the Columbia Icefield during the next 
summer, it was inevitable that Kain should be sought to keep us out 
of difficulties. Jim Simpson did the outfitting; and, as this was Ladd’s 
first journey with a Canadian packtrain, the experience was one that 
he looked back upon with pleasure. The Columbia Icefield was far 
away in those days; Mount Columbia had been ascended only once, 
and North Twin and Mount Saskatchewan were untouched prizes. 
“I have promised my wife that I would do no foolhardy stunts,” he 
wrote. “I think we both hold about the same views on what is legiti- 
mate sport and what is foolishness.” Later he was able to say, “As I 
think it over we were quite successful in accomplishing so much 
of our plan. We got the big boys. It was great.” 

In 1926 Ladd and Allen Carpé decided to investigate Mount 
Fairweather. Andy Taylor would go with them. “We have not been 
able to locate anyone who has been within 15-20 miles of it,” he 
admitted. “Further we are convinced that the International Boun- 
dary Survey maps are not to be relied on. So it is a gamble, but it 
will take us to a new country.” This was the beginning of Ladd’s 
unending enthusiasm for Alaskan mountains. “Fairweather is a 
glorious mountain,” he wrote in the autumn, “the most beautiful, 
the most fascinating, the most difficult mountain problem I have 
tackled. It was too big. We might have tried for more on our very 
last grub, but I honestly thought it was fruitless—there was too 
much in the way beyond.” 
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The season of 1928 gave Ladd his finest days in the Alps and 
showed him capable of arduous technical climbs. After some days 
in London, where he met Captain Farrar and Sydney Spencer, he 
spent three weeks in Chamonix and Zermatt. A traverse of Mont 
Blanc (descent by Mont Maudit) was followed by climbs on the 
Aiguilles—Peigne, Nonne, Evéque, Verte (by the Moine ridge), 
Dent du Requin. He made also various ascents on the Aiguilles 
Dorées. From Zermatt he traversed the Rothorngrat and the Nadel- 
grat. 

It was not until 1929 that Ladd could renew the attack on Mount 
Fairweather. He attained an elevation of 15,000 feet. But when the 
food again ran short, he and Andy Taylor stayed behind in order 
that Carpé and Moore might succeed. This was a measure of the 
man. 

Ladd was elected President of our Club in January 1929, in the 
lecture hall of the Explorers’ Club, where our rooms were opened for 
the first time. We had decided to publish a Journal. In 1931, when 
his term was completed, it could truthfully be said: “He brought to 
the office a deep-seated conviction as to the merits and possibilities 
of the club and put his shoulders behind the wheels to translate these 
ideals into accomplishment. The opening of the new headquarters 
and the complete reorganization of the library were brought to pass 
under his inspiration.” But the Explorers’ Club lost its building soon 
afterward; and their bonds, in which Ladd had made an investment 
as a gift to our Club, became worthless. The American Alpine Club 
moved from 110th Street to 140 East 46th Street in 1933. Here, of 
course, was a challenge—which he eventually solved by buying a 
house and giving it to us. 





When one has lost a great friend, it is not easy to explain how 
he differed from the run of men. One does not always know one’s 
companion by the mere sharing of adventure. Ladd was as debonair 
as he was kindly. He laughed at the foibles and petty bickerings 
which add a certain spice to our sport, and looked beyond to the 
splendor which makes it endure. There were worthy goals which 
he had the means of attaining; he did things quietly and well, with- 
out ostentation or obtrusiveness. Few knew that he had taken that 
great old sourdough guide, Andy Taylor, into his own household. 
Only reluctantly, but with full satisfaction, did he reveal that we 
were to have for the Club a house that would be our very own. 
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Ladd was, in the fullest sense, a sportsman—whether he was 
shooting ducks, flying a plane, fishing for salmon or climbing a 
mountain. He put everything into the effort selflessly. This, in the 
case of his profession, took him from us before his time. His was a 
complete life, with none of the best things left undone. The end 
came before his pattern was restricted. He had walked so long facing 
the light that all the shadows were behind him and the future held 
no fear. Even in the agnosticism which we shared, he saw no harm 
in believing that 


There may be meadows there and hills, 
Mountains and plains and winds that blow, 
And flowers bending over rills 

Springing from an eternal snow. 


Who knows? Who needs to understand 
If there be shadows there, or more, 
To live as tho’ a pleasant land 


Lay just beyond an open door? 
J. M. T. 





In the untimely passing of Dr. William S. Ladd, the American 
Alpine Club has lost not only its greatest individual benefactor, but 
as versatile a member as any social group could hope to claim. In 
fact, Bill was so versatile—and so philanthropic, in the best sense of 
the term—that it is difficult to know where to begin a eulogy of the 
man, and even more difficult to confine the eulogy within narrow 
limits. This particular biographical note will deal primarily with the 
distinguished career of a gentleman and a scholar. 

The curriculum vitae of Dr. Ladd, as it appears in the last edi- 
tion of Who’s Who in America, summarizes a life of formidable at- 
tainments. But useful though this record is, it reveals all too little 
of the individuality and intimate attributes of a man who touched 
the lives of countless friends and associates in memorable and con- 
structive ways. Few men have had more to give to their contem- 
poraries; and few have given more freely, of their time, their counsel, 
the riches of their hearts and minds. 

A grandfather of Bill migrated to Oregon a century ago, well 
before the railroads from the East had reached tidewater on the 
Pacific Coast. This grandfather was a co-founder of the Ladd and 
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Tilton Bank in Portland—an institution which had an important 
part in the development of the Pacific Northwest. 

Bill was born almost under the shadow of the Cascade Range, 
close to the dense forests of Douglas fir and spruce that once covered 
much of the countryside from timberline to rugged coast. The sym- 
metrical cone of Mount Hood must have fascinated Bill from his 
earliest days; and he may have made, with his father, likewise a 
lover of mountains, an ascent even earlier than 1904. Since the primi- 
tive areas of Oregon came close at that time to the city limits of 
Portland itself, Bill’s interests broadened rapidly to include the entire 
field of wild life, conservation and ecological problems in general. 
All these interests became permanent. For many years he was chair- 
man of the Conservation Committee of the Camp Fire Club of 
America. 

Surrounded as he is by formations of surpassing grandeur 
and variety, a scholarly adolescent in Oregon is apt to acquire also 
a life-long interest in geology. Family records show that Bill made 
early expeditions to study the dry bed of the Columbia, miles up- 
stream from Portland, and the other magnificent terraces which 
make the Columbia River Highway—and the entire course of the 
river, for that matter—a succession of sights among the most majestic 
on this continent. At one time Bill was interested in writing a study 
of the folklore of the river basin, with particular reference to the 
origin of the name “The Dalles.” 

A true Oregonian is perforce a fisherman. To watch the annual 
runs of the salmon up the Columbia and its tributaries is, for a 
sportsman, to acquire a lasting desire not merely to admire this 
aristocrat of both salt and fresh water, but to pursue him in all his 
haunts. The later years of Bill’s life found him in frequent contact 
with the Atlantic salmon in Nova Scotia and other parts of eastern 
Canada. 

When the time came for higher education, it was only natural 
for Bill to enter Amherst College, his father’s Alma Mater. His 
loyalties both to Amherst and to Alpha Delta Phi, his college frater- 
nity, were deep and lasting. For a number of years, he was a mem- 
ber of the Amherst Board of Trustees; and there were few, if any, 
of its graduates upon whom the administration and his fellow alumni 
placed greater reliance. Until a year or so before his graduation, Bill 
had thought seriously of becoming a clergyman. Missionary work 
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was a strong family tradition, and Bill actually did return to 
Amherst as Resident Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. for the first year af- 
ter he had finished his undergraduate work. The deciding influence 
which caused him to turn from a clerical life in the direction of 
medicine must have developed from his service, during a college 
vacation, with the Grenfell Mission in Labrador. 

In 1911 Bill entered the medical school of Columbia University, 
and he graduated with the degree of M.D. in 1915. From then on, 
Bill rose rapidly in his chosen profession. Neither chronology nor 
acknowledgment of distinction in administration can give an ade- 
quate idea of the scope of his interest and creative work in more 
than one field of medical science. One of his specialties was the 
diagnosis and treatment of diabetes. In the field of social medicine 
and health insurance, Ladd was well ahead of the politicians. He 
differed radically from some of the pundits and reactionaries in 
his own profession who opposed any form of socialized medicine 
at any cost. His interest in psychiatric problems was searching and 
constructive. Psychiatry may still be the quasi-science that the late 
Clarence Darrow called “that frail sister of medicine.” But Ladd 
took psychiatry seriously up to a certain point. Surely both ra- 
tionally inclined laymen and professionals could accept Ladd’s basic 
credo as set forth in the immortal lines of Socrates, which he often 
quoted: “There is no cure for the body apart from the soul.” 

The catalogue of Bill’s avocations and extra-curricular activities 
is impressive. He had first-hand knowledge of many lands and 
many peoples. His travels took him well beyond the ordinary 
choses vues. He was a true cosmopolite, the very antithesis of a “city 
slicker.” One of his trips was in response to an invitation to reorgan- 
ize the medical school of the University of Beirut. Mention should 
be made also of his interest in Japanese prints and his study of astro- 
nomy and ceramics. He was fond of working with his hands, in 
many fields. In all his avocational interests, he was always the 
scientist, never the dilettante. In 1934 he became an aviation enthu- 
siast and obtained his private pilot’s certificate. For many years there- 
after he thrilled to the unexpected and glorious experiences offered 
only to those who have flown. 

In his last years, after withdrawing from most professional ac- 
tivities, Bill turned back to nature and the land. Precluded from 
further conquests above timberlines and glaciers, he spent more and 
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more time at his farm at Cold Spring in the Hudson River Valley, 
observing all the phenomena of his environment and participating 
in the multifarious works of the farmer. 

It would be difficult to find upon the contemporary scene a more 
complete and well-rounded man. His many qualities insured a sym- 
pathetic contact with almost everyone. He was that rare combination 
of the philosopher and the extrovert. He believed that thoughts, how- 
ever profound, are of little value unless they are shared with one’s 
companions. His altruism went far beyond the stage of lip service; 
it was concrete and dynamic and an exemplification of the text that 
“faith without works is dead.” 

Bill’s family life was of unusual felicity, and he will long be 
remembered among his cronies at the Century Association and the 
University Club. To even larger circles, he brought the virtues of 
the meadows and the valleys as well as the mountains—their in- 
tegrity, their vitality and their enduring friendliness. His associates 
in the American Alpine Club can still think of Bill Ladd as an active 
member, not merely because of the constant reminders of his material 
generosities, but even more because of his secure place in that group, 
omnipresent though invisible, whom George Eliot called “those who 
live again in lives made better by their presence.” 


H. E. M. 





I first knew Bill Ladd about 25 years ago. At that time he was 
a member of the Council of the American Alpine Club. He was at 
the beginning of his interest in Mount Fairweather, but his atten- 
tion was diverted for a year by an active season in the Alps in 1928. 
I have a postcard from him mentioning sequoias in Coutances, and 
one from Le Puy in which he says, “I have been surprised at the 
number of Sequoias I have seen in different parts.” He shared my 
interest in the Big Tree, for he had been in the California Sierra. The 
trees mentioned were, of course, obtained through nurserymen in 
the 1850’s. It was characteristic of Bill that he should take time out 
to discuss such things in the midst of a climbing expedition. 

When in 1929 he became President of the American Alpine 
Club and I was fortunate enough to serve with him as a Vice-Presi- 
dent, there began a correspondence about Club affairs and moun- 
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taineering that continued to the day before his death. Soon after 
taking office he wrote: “It seems to me that the big job which we 
should look to as a Club is the object so well stated in our by-laws, 
‘undertake the study of the high mountains of all America, gather- 
ing in the facts and phenomena pertaining to them, and . . . pub- 
lish a series of illustrated monographs of these mountains for the 
purpose of presenting a complete description of the Alpine moun- 
tains of the Western Hemisphere.’” The quotation is from the old 
By-Laws. While at present the objects of the Club are stated more 
succinctly, there is nevertheless much to be said for the earlier 
objective which engaged Bill’s attention at the beginning of his 
administration. 

As time went on, his concepts of the American: Alpine Club’s 
purposes broadened and matured. More diversified membership, 
expeditions, books and particularly good fellowship became the 
themes of his letters. Always present was the thought of a permanent 
home for the Club, where members might meet and the Club’s col- 
lections be available for enjoyment. The culmination of this interest, 
in the purchase and gift of the fire house, satisfied this ever-deepen- 
ing desire in his heart. 

I was not privileged to be with Bill Ladd on a mountaineering 
expedition, but my visits with him from time to time at his home 
and mine will always remain happily in my memory. There were 
the visits at the Riverdale house overlooking the Hudson, with Mrs. 
Ladd and the children in evidence for a while, and then retirement 
to the library for a session on mountains and mountaineering, on 
into the middle of the night, with such rare good company as 
Howard Palmer, Allen Carpé and Roy Thorington. There were 
other occasions, later on, at 83rd Street and at Sunk Mine Farm in 
the great room rimmed with books and pictures of the mountaineer- 
ing world. Others can testify with many more instances than I can 
cite how much the cause of American mountaineering was advanced 
through such gatherings. 

Finally, I should like to mention the occasions when Bill met 
with us in the West. In recent years his visits were almost annual, 
and he met many of the younger generation of mountaineers, whom 
he inspired by his fine qualities and encouraged by his attentive 
interest in their exploits and their projects. 

Bill never laid claim to distinction as a prodigious climber of 
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mountains. He had his fair share of fine experiences, to be sure; but 
for him mountains were good primarily for the reactions obtained 
from them in aesthetic enjoyment and in the development of char- 
acter. Above all, he found in the society of mountain-lovers the best 


of good fellowship. 
F.P. F. 


JOSEPH NISBET LeCONTE 
1870 - 1950 


The LeContes, father and son, exerted an influence upon the 
advancement of science and the love of mountains on the Pacific 
Coast that can hardly be matched. It began in 1869, when Joseph 
LeConte came from Georgia to the newly established University of 
California as Professor of Geology and Natural History, bringing 
associations with Agassiz and Audubon and an enthusiasm that 
inspired a generation of students. In July 1870 he joined a college 
group for a summer of “Ramblings through the High Sierra of 
California,” immortalized in his published journal. In the very first 
paragraph of that journal he writes: “I left my home and dear ones 
this morning. Surely I must have a heroic and dangerous air about 
me, for my little baby boy shrinks from my rough flannel shirt and 
broad-brimmed hat, as did the baby son of Hector from As brazen 
corselet and beamy helm and nodding plume.” In this light and 
happy mood Joseph N. LeConte, “Little Joe,” as he was known all 
his life, is introduced to those who follow the mountain trail. 

Little Joe himself, in due time, set out upon that trail and fol- 
lowed it with joy and with amazing vigor throughout a long life. 
His first memorable trip was in the summer of 1890 when, with three 
college companions, he explored the Kings and Kern River regions, 
climbed Mount Whitney, skirted the eastern base of the Sierra, and 
returned through the Yosemite country. This was a real wilderness 
trip in those days, and there were few contacts with civilization. 
There were no reliable maps of the High Sierra region, and Joe set 
about at once to remedy the lack. In 1893 the Sierra Club published 
two maps prepared by him from all available data supplemented by 
his own observations, one of the Kings and one of the Yosemite 
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region. In 1896 these were amplified and consolidated into a single 
sheet for the entire High Sierra. Then followed an annual series of 
blueprint maps embodying the results of new explorations. Joe 
Le Conte’s photographs of the high mountain scene were without 
and explorers in the Sierra until the United States Geological Survey 
quadrangles began to appear in 1901. 

During the decade of the 1890’s, and for some years thereafter, 
LeConte’s photographs of the high mountain scene were without 
rivals. He was precise and painstaking in his work and would go to 
incredible lengths to obtain the views he sought. The Sierra Club 
Bulletin was enriched by the results of his efforts, and a quantity of 
fine negatives remain as a valuable historical record. In 1907 the 
American Alpine Club published as the first volume of Alpina 
Americana his monograph on “The High Sierra of California,” with 
nine of his finest pictures and a map. 

Mountain climbing during the period of Joe LeConte’s activities 
was quite different from what it is today. The mountains were inac- 
cessible, and the chief difficulties of an ascent often lay in getting to 
the base of the peak. Moreover, few of those who climbed in the 
Sierra Nevada had ever climbed in Europe, where the art was better 
developed. Use of the rope was unknown, and reliance was solely on 
agility, tenacity and nerve. These Joe LeConte possessed in superla- 
tive degree, so that, with his equally rare skill in overcoming the 
obstacles of approach, he succeeded in making the first ascents of a 
number of the finest peaks in the Sierra, including North Palisade, 
Abbot, Gardiner, University, Split and Sill, three of them over 
14,000 feet. His climbs extended over a period of 40 years, from 
Dana and Lyell in 1889 to Thompson and a repeat on North 
Palisade in 1928. 

Both Joseph Nisbet LeConte and his father, Joseph LeConte, 
were founding members of the American Alpine Club, the latter by 
virtue of an invitation issued only a few weeks before his death, in 
1901. Joe LeConte, however, was a member for nearly 50 years, a 
record surpassed by only two others. He served on the Council from 
1905 to 1910, and from 1911 to 1913 was a Vice-President of the Club. 
His daughter, Helen M. LeConte, has been a member of the club 
since 1933. Father and son were also charter members of the Sierra 
Club, of which the latter was President from 1915 to 1917, for many 
years the Treasurer, and since 1931 the Honorary President. 
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In his latter years, Joe LeConte resigned himself to less active 
mountaineering, on account of a growing disability in his legs; but 
for a long time he camped in the high meadows and among the 
timberline pines with family and friends, even later in secluded 
spots where he could drive his car away from the highway. His 
camps were always cheerful, the food was always good, the sleeping 
bags were properly laid out with an eye to the morning view, and 
the campfires illuminated a circle of confident friendship inspired by 
one of the most lovable of men. 


Y.?.P. 


DEAN LANGMUIR 
1886 - 1950 


Dean Langmuir, who joined the Club in 1922, died on 8 Janu- 
ary 1950. A native New Yorker who spent most of his life in the 
city, he had shown his love of the outdoors and the sport of moun- 
taineering even before his graduation from Williams, where he 
won the Clark Prize for scholarship. During a busy lifetime, he had 
served as deputy controller of the city of Schenectady and expert 
accountant with the New York Public Service Commission, before 
entering the financial field, in which he was to spend most of his 
life. He was successively with the Equitable Trust Co., Scudder & 
Clark, and Lazard Fréres; and he became vice-president of Distribu- 
tors Group, Inc., before establishing his own business as investment 
counsel in 1933. 


Dean’s interest in the mountains was sustained, extending from 
the time of his first climbs in the Alps in 1904 until his death. Pro- 
fessional duties kept him from taking lengthy vacations, and he 
did little if any climbing after 1919. His interest in American moun- 
taineering and in the Club was very real, however, and his passing 
is a loss to us all. Dean Langmuir is survived by his second wife, the 
former Mrs. Mary Shattuck Fisher, and by two children of his first 
marriage, Dr. Robert Vose Langmuir and Mrs. Robert A. Harman, 
as well as by his brother, Dr. Irving Langmuir. 
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WALTER DWIGHT WILCOX 
1869-1949 


Walter Dwight Wilcox, who throughout a long life was devoted 
to the mountains, was an original member of the American Alpine 
Club. Born in Chicago, Illinois, on 24 September 1869, he was edu- 
cated at Andover and Yale, where he was a member of the class of 
1893, and later continued his studies’ at Columbia. While he was 
still in college, he ascended Mount Hood, and the summer after his 
senior year he made the first ascent of Eagle Peak in the Selkirks. 
This was the first of a number of important Canadian climbs which 
he made annually from 1893 to 1896 and again in 1899. Among his 
first ascents in this period were Mount Aberdeen, Mount Temple, 
Observation Peak and Mount Niblock. He crossed several new 
passes, and was the first white man to go by what is now known as 
Wilcox Pass to Fortress Lake. At about this period he also circled 
Mount Assiniboine, which he strongly attacked with Henry Bryant 
in 1901. Their party was forced back at 11,000 feet. Afterwards they 
visited the then unmapped area south of the Kananaskis Lakes. 
That fall Wilcox married Nanna Lawson. 


Though Wilcox was again in the Selkirks and Canadian Rockies 
in 1902, his most active climbing days were now over. But interest in 
the mountains never left him. Nineteen years later, for instance, he 
made a first ascent of Mount Baker in the Canadian Rockies; and 
in 1940, when he was 71 years old, he again revisited Wilcox Pass. 


Mr. Wilcox, who had business interests in Cuba, spent his later 
years in Chevy Chase, Maryland. During his lifetime he wrote fairly 
extensively. Besides several articles in the 4.A.]., C.A.J. and other 
magazines, he has left the following books: Guide to the Lake 
Louise District (1909); Picturesque Landscapes of the Canadian 
Rockies (1896); The Rockies of Canada (1900); Caoba, the Mahog- 
any Tree (1924). 


A Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, he had been a 
National Geographic Society delegate to the Geographical Congress 
of the Paris Exposition in 1900. He was also past president of the 
Trail Riders of Canada, a corresponding member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and an honorary member of the Alpine Club of 
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Canada. The passing of this genial, vigorous explorer-mountaineer 


is a great loss to the Club. 
R. H. B. 


LAWRENCE COOLIDGE 
1905-1950 


A life full of accomplishment and promise came to an untimely 
end with the death of Lawrence Coolidge on 3 January 1950, just 
two weeks before his 45th birthday. 

At college, where he rowed and played football, he was one of 
the founding members of the Harvard Mountaineering Club in 
November 1924. That same summer had seen him with Joe Johnson 
and George Higginson in the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks, where 
they made some 20 ascents, both guided and guideless. Their ascents 
included a new route on Mount Edith Cavell (mostly by the east 
ridge), first ascents of Erebus, Oldhorn and an unnamed peak 
(“Keystone”) in the Rampart Group, as well as Mount Robson 
(probably the third or fourth ascent) and, toward the end of the 
season, the following guideless climbs: Hermit, Tupper, Swiss Peaks, 
Rogers and Avalanche in the Selkirks. In 1927 Coolidge made 
several good climbs in the Alps, including the Zmutt Ridge of the 
Matterhorn. 

In 1930, at his suggestion, I joined him in the Caucasus. It was 
here that I came to know him well. While I was resting, somewhat 
under the weather from previous weeks of continuous travel, he 
made the west summit of Elbruz alone on August 8th, after our 
companion Jean Lozeron succumbed to the effects of altitude 2000 
feet lower down. Typical of his generosity was his willingness, after 
only 24 hours’ rest at the Krugasor hut (9000 ft.) to accompany me 
up the East Peak (18,350 ft.), only 100 feet lower than the West 
Peak. Except for his courage and tenacity, we might not have made 
it, as I was about all in from 16,000 feet on. The 9500 feet took us 
about 14 hours, of which the last 2000 feet required over five hours! 
A few days later he and Lozeron made an attempt on the formidable 
south face of the South Peak of Ushba. After Lozeron had given out 
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at over 14,000 feet, Laurie went ahead several hundred feet alone. 
He was determined to make it if possible. The chimney ahead 
looked possible and a sound risk—given one or two other good 
climbers with him. But wisely he held back. In his diary he wrote: 
“After a moment’s hesitation I decided that to go on alone would 
be foolish and involve too much risk, and so with great reluctance 
I turned to descend.” He hated to give up, and did so, I know, not 
through any fear of continuing, but rather through exercise of 
judgment. To take a chance at such a time is always a temptation. 
This incident proved his moral courage. His physical courage was 
already well known. 

Returning to this country, he went back to Harvard, where he 
had been an assistant dean of the College the previous year, and 
graduated from the law school in 1931. The following year he 
married. In 1934 he was admitted to partnership in the law firm of 
Coolidge, Loring, Noble and Boyd. He soon became a director in 
various corporations and charities, and an Overseer of Harvard 
College. In 1939 he was General Chairman of the Annual Roll Call 
of the Boston Chapter, American Red Cross. In 1946 he served as 
Advance Gifts Chairman of the Greater Boston Community Fund 
campaign. 

During the recent War he entered the Navy. After surviving 
the sinking of the carrier Hornet, and being eight hours in the 
water, he served on other carriers as air combat intelligence officer. 
He won seven battle stars and the commendation ribbon. In 1945 
he retired with the rank of commander. 

On returning home he resumed his law practice, and devoted 
himself to his family, his wife and their three sons. For the last two 
years of his life, he faced what turned out to be an incurable malady, 
but he carried on characteristically with serene courage and cheer- 
fulness, and not one trace of self-pity. Though he almost certainly 
knew his days were numbered, he was determined to live as fully 
and usefully as possible to the very end—which he did. Less than 
three weeks before his death, he was out skating with his boys and 
neighbors. 

To have known him was a privilege. An attractive personality, 
coupled with those qualities which are universally respected, had 
made him a host of friends. He had very real ability and did well 
in whatever he undertook. He was a conspicuous example of the 
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type of man which the sport of mountaineering would be the poorer 
without. In another country or at another time, he could well have 
become one of the great mountaineers of his day. That he did not 
have this opportunity is cause for some regret; but that he was one 
of us while he could be, and that for 20 years he was a member of 
the Club, we shall always recall with pleasure, pride and satisfaction. 


H.S.H, Jr. 


ANTHONY FIALA 
1869-1950 


While the genesis of the American Alpine Club was taking place 
in 1902, Anthony Fiala was busy putting the final touches on prepa- 
rations for the Ziegler Polar Expedition, which had as its objective 
the attainment of the North Pole and of which he had been desig- 
nated the leader. Indeed, he had just returned from a similar venture, 
and these two undertakings were to establish him in the front rank 
of polar explorers at the turn of the century. 

Fiala was born in Jersey City and early in his life displayed out- 
standing ability as an artist and draftsman, a qualification which 
quickly led him to select illustrated journalism as his career. But his 
talent was soon diverted to the field of adventure by a burning desire 
to travel to the far reaches of the earth. He served in the military 
campaigns of 1898-1900, rising from the grade of trooper to the rank 
of major, and this experience served as the springboard to his Arctic 
travels. A man of persistence and persuasive charm, he is said to 
have secured a berth on the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition of 1901-1902 
by paying a daily visit to Baldwin for some three months, to be met 
on each occasion by a negative decision. Finally Baldwin capitulated, 
and Fiala accompanied the expedition as photographer. During his 
two Arctic journeys, he exposed what are said to be the first motion 
pictures taken in the polar regions, and his artistic talent gave expres- 
sion to valuable and beautiful interpretations of the aurora borealis. 
Under his direction important scientific work was carried on, espe- 
cially in extending cartographic knowledge of the islands composing 
Franz Josef Land. During these expeditions he travelled more than 
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4000 miles by boat and by sledge and thereby acquired wide experi- 
ence in matters of clothing and equipage. Retaining this valuable 
interest on his return to America, he established the sporting goods 
firm which bears his name and for the remainder of his life devoted 
himself to the design of field equipment, much of it especially pro- 
duced to meet specific conditions anticipated by his clients. 

The Arctic was not his only interest, for in 1913-14 he accom- 
panied the late Theodore Roosevelt on his journeys in the Amazon 
Basin. This was his last major expedition for, on his return to New 
York, his business activities demanded the intimate supervision 
which only his wide experience could bring to bear. Although his 
field activities were restricted, his professional interests kept him in 
constant touch with persons and activities in the sphere of explora- 
tion. To all who came to him for counsel and assistance he gave 
eagerly of his time and store of knowledge, and many episodes of 
modern exploration known to every schoolboy can trace their success 
in some measure to his sage advice. 

Fiala became a member of the Club in 1924, entering on the 
qualification of his polar experience. Though his list of mountain 
ascents is small, his interest in the Club was profound, and the 
visitors’ book in our rooms contains many records of his coming, 
almost every one accompanied by a sketch attesting to some occur- 
rence of alpine or Club significance. His death leaves a gap in the 
dwindling list of those pioneers of modern exploration whose foot- 
steps we might do well to follow—men who could achieve and be 
modest, who could strive and give freely of their harvest, who had 


their reward in knowledge of a job well done. 
W. A.W. 
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Two Mountains and a River, by H. W. Tilman. xii + 232 pages, 
with plates and maps. Cambridge University Press, 1949. Price, 
$3.75. 

It is probable that if Tilman were landed on the moon he would 
succeed in penetrating its least accessible places, living on the coun- 
try, and suffering a variety of accidents, illnesses and indignities. On 
his return—for return he surely would—a pithy book of understate- 
ments and shrewd observations would appear, full of appropriate 
quotations from the lunar classics. 

Not so distant, but nearly as difficult, is the region from Gilgit 
to Kashgar and west along the Oxus River, the area travelled by 
Tilman in 1947. True to past performance, he attempted to climb 
two extremely difficult peaks (Rakaposhi and Mustagh Ata); he 
penetrated rugged and little known valleys, crossed illegally a 
troubled frontier, was arrested, insulted and freed. Almost it seems 
that Tilman makes a fetish of trouble: a trip without many disasters 
might be dull to him. His durability makes him a close rival of 
Spencer Chapman. 

This book is fully up to Tilman’s other tales. His humor is just 
as dry, his understatement every bit as outrageous, his adventures as 
extreme. The increasing shadow of the Russian bear is now falling 
on this remote area of Asia and adds emphasis and interest to Til- 
man’s travels. 


C. S. Houston 


Travellers in Switzerland, by G. R. de Beer. xviii + 584 pages, with 
23 full-page illustrations. Oxford University Press, 1949. Price, 
$8.00. 

This is a biographical encyclopaedia of travellers in Switzerland 

from Willa of Ivrea, who crossed the San Bernardino Pass in 941, 

down to Arnold Lunn, who in 1945 journeyed again through the 

Valais and Oberland. A single volume of wanderings covering 

1000 years, it will prove indispensable to the Alpine historian, remain 

a monument to the author’s capacity for work, and perhaps prove 

the despair of the general reader—as such anthologies are apt to do. 
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The book is made up chiefly of a chronological section (467 
pages) in which travellers are arranged year by year and alphabeti- 
cally within the year. After each traveller’s name is his itinerary and, 
where appropriate, a quotation or anecdote showing his reactions to 
the scenery or the people. In a topographical section (52 pages), the 
dates of visits to selected places are given. In an alphabetical section 
(73 pages), each traveller is listed, with citations of his works and 
with dates of his travels in bold face, referring back to the chronologi- 
cal section. The chronological breakdown indicates the progressive 
increase of travel: the period from 941 to 1700 occupies only 25 pages; 
the 18th century, 85 pages; the 19th century, 313 pages. All in all, the 
book will tell the reader who went where and when. 

J. M. THorincTon 


The Early Alpine Guides, by Ronald Clark. 208 pages, with 27 illus- 
trations, four maps and index. London: Phoenix House, 1949 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). Price, 15/-. 

The biographer of Vittorio Sella, now engaged in the more formi- 

dable task of doing a similar work on W. A. B. Coolidge, has in the 

interval written the best modern book about the Alpine guides who 
were friends of the eminent Victorians. This book replaces the rare 

Pioneers of the Alps, long out of print, and stands worthily beside 

Carl Egger’s authoritative Pioniere der Alpen (Ziirich, 1936). 

Lord Schuster makes it clear, in an introduction, that guided 
climbing has gone out of fashion among mountaineers who like 
doing things for themselves and who can find, in the £50 now 
allowed for a Swiss holiday, no margin for the payment of guides. 
But the older generation, he writes, took pleasure in the company 
of their guides and saw no reason why, coming to the mountains 
from sedentary occupations, they should make their pleasure more 
toilsome than they had to. 

Mr. Clark supplies the background to the scene, contrasting the 
guide systems of the Oberland and Chamonix, and showing clearly 
the superiority of the Oberland guides. Three chapters are devoted 
to Melchior Anderegg and Christian Almer. There are further 
chapters on famous Italian guides, on specialists and on travellers; 
there are biographical notes on amateur climbers and a table of 
principal ascents. Most of the illustrations are portraits made by 
Captain Abney during 1886-87—the finest of their kind. One is 
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pleased also with a key to Whymper’s engraving of “The Club 
Room of Zermatt in 1864,” although no one seems to remember 
that the little lady leaning against the doorpost was Lucy Walker. 

When a book is of such excellence, it is not pedantic for a re- 
viewer to ask questions and to point out errors. Not all the latter are 
avoidable. But the German names are not done well: “Scheutzer” 
for “Scheuchzer” (pp. 25, 172); umlauts omitted from such names 
as Giissfeldt, Koderbacher, Monch, Hiasli and Zasenberg; “Est 
Spitze” for “Ost Spitze” (p. 169); “Wald-hiihn” for “Wald-huhn” 
(p. 58); “Blatiére” for “Blaitiére” (p. 69). One can not countenance 
such odd forms as fuehrerbiicher and Englinderfuehrer (pp. 23, 59). 
The “Staubach” Hut (p. 109) is doubtless the Schaubach Hut on 
the Ortler. 

What is the authority for saying (p. 26) that Jacques Balmat 
lost his life on the Mer de Glace? It is generally held (Fastes du 
Mont-Blanc, pp. 299-302) that this gold-seeker met his end in a 
gorge of the Sixt valley. 

Guido Rey is the source of the statement (p. 139) that Luc Mey- 
net, the hunchback, reached the top of the Matterhorn. But is this 
true, or has Luc been confused with the Salamon Meynet who 
accompanied Grove in 1867? The name of Luc Meynet does not 
occur in Whymper’s list of those who gained the summit (Ascent 
of the Matterhorn, p. 316). 

“Sandbach and Parker” (p. 141) should be “Alfred Traill 
Parker and Samuel Sandbach Parker,” two brothers, both members 
of the A.C., who were the first to attempt the Matterhorn from the 
Zermatt side (1860). 

Aside from such minor points as these, the book is one that you 
will want on your shelf—if you can keep borrowers away from it. 


j.M.T. 


Challenge: An Anthology of the Literature of Mountaineering, 
edited by William Robert Irwin. xx + 444 pages. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Price, $4.75. 

Dr. Irwin is an assistant professor of English at the State University 

of Iowa. He makes no claim to status as a climber of mountains; he 

must be accorded high rank, however, as editor of this anthology, 
among perceptive connoisseurs of mountain literature. Challenge, 
which is “not intended primarily for the specialist,” will yield hours 
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of enjoyment to anyone who has a taste for mountaineering or good 
prose—or both. 

An anthologist must constantly be plagued as Portia was: “O 
me, the word ‘choose’!” Dr. Irwin, having diligently surveyed the 
broad field, decided to stick to non-technical prose written in Eng- 
lish, and to avoid overlapping Mr. Ullman’s mosaic rendering of 
the Everest story in Kingdom of Adventure. He decided also to 
give the reader more than mere tantalizing fragments. Of the 28 
pieces he finally selected, 19 run to more than ten pages, and three to 
more than 25. Chronologically, the terminus a quo is somewhere in 
the 1840’s, when Frémont explored the Rocky Mountains and Thor- 
eau visited Katahdin. The later years of the century are strongly 
represented: here are Clarence King and John Muir, Leslie Stephen 
on Mont Blanc, Slingsby on Skagastdélstind, Lord Bryce on Ararat, 
Mummery on Dych Tau. Nor do more recent times go unnoticed: 
here are Geoffrey Young on the Mischabel, Dorothy Pilley on a 
Pyrenean pass, Arthur Emmons on Minya Konka. It is pleasant 
also to find one of Godley’s essays, and Montague’s “Action,” and 
the final chapter of John Buchan’s Three Hostages. I would add that 
Dr. Irwin has turned up a number of things previously quite un- 
familiar to me—for example, Sir Halford Mackinder’s article on 
Mount Kenya for the Geographical Journal, and Evelyn Waugh’s 
account, in Remote People, of an outing on a cliff near Aden. Check- 
ing over our own shelves, to see how many of the 28 pieces were 
already there in unanthologized form, I found that we scored just 
over 50%, 

Dr. Irwin has himself supplied an introduction, helpful bio- 
graphical and critical notes, a glossary and a list of suggestions for 
further reading. We found it most interesting to read an answer, by 
a literary scholar rather than a mountaineer, to the old question, 
“Why do people climb?” Dr. Irwin is not impressed by those who 
say “that devotion to climbing can scarcely be made intelligible to 
those not of the cult.” He analyzes the grounds for devotion, held 
back by none of the reticences that a cultist might think fit to guard, 
and concludes that the literature of mountaineering contains “record 
upon record of joyful experience, in which men achieved, perhaps 
but briefly, a harmony of the active and the contemplative which 
most of us are toiling all our lives to find.” 

D. A. Rosertson, Jr. 
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Mountain Paths, by H. E. G. Tyndale. Edited with an introduction 
by Arnold Lunn for “The New Alpine Library.” x + 208 pages, 
15 illustrations. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948. Price 12/6. 

This book is the final record of more than four decades of devotion 

tO mountains, mountaineers and mountain literature. H. E. G. 

Tyndale began climbing about 1904, when he was a boy at Win- 

chester; he was one of the brilliant “recruits” led into the mountains 

by R. L. G. Irving, then College Tutor. He was elected to the Alpine 

Club in 1909 and soon thereafter became the first President of the 

Oxford University Mountaineering Club. In the now legendary 

season of 1911, with Mr. Irving and George Mallory, he climbed in 

the Graians and then made the ascent of Mont Blanc by the eastern 
buttress of Mont Maudit. To the western Alps he returned time and 
again—a frank centrist, fond of such spots as Cogne, Arolla and 

Saas Fee, and content to climb a share of not particularly forbidding 

peaks. Occasionally he travelled eastward, to the Engadine or to the 

Julian Alps, whither he was drawn by his regard for Dr. Julius 

Kugy. Vacations over, he would resume his post at Winchester: he 

joined the teaching staff there soon after he took his degree at 

Oxford, and for nearly 25 years he was a house master. He edited 

and translated a number of well-known mountaineering books, and 

from 1938 until his death in 1948 he edited the Alpine Journal. 
Naturally enough, there is a marked Winchester-and-A.C. air 
about Mountain Paths. Like certain other thoroughly engaging per- 
sonal memoirs, the book will doubtless mean most to readers within 
the author’s own circle, but still mean much—very much—to others 
who, though of different backgrounds, share the same tastes. It is, 
after all, of no great consequence if one can not name, offhand, the 

“future Lord Chancellor” who told the A.C. about climbing the 

Martyrs’ Memorial and finding “that Cranmer’s head was loose,” or 

if one hears a good Wykehamist companion identified only as “the 

Bobber.” What matters is the lasting sense of the mountains’ power 

to enchant. Chapter VIII opens with a contrast between the Alpine 

styles of Coolidge (“accurate topography”) and Freshfield (“aes- 
thetic impressions”). The quality of Mountain Paths itself is in large 
measure traceable to the author’s happy familiarity with Aeschylus 
and Horace, Milton and Browning, Bach and Mozart. I have it from 
one who has reason to know, having participated in some of the 
climbs described in Chapter XIX, that Tyndale was a teacher not 
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only by direction but by example. This book teaches (as it delights) 
by reminding us that a mountaineer need not have his sole joy in 
bagging peaks. 

D.A.R,, Jr. 


Of Men and Mountains, by William O. Douglas. xiv + 338 pages, 
with drawings by Mary B. Watkins. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Price, $4.00. 


There can be few of us who did not read with concern, last October, 
that William O. Douglas had emerged from an accident in the 
Cascades with practically all his ribs broken. A horse rolled on him. 
It is good to have seen a news picture of him, in March 1950, don- 
ning again his robes as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. It is 
good also to see Of Men and Mountains, the completion of which, 
one surmises, must have been accomplished during the months of 
recuperation. “These pages,” the author explains in a foreword, 
“contain what I, as a boy, saw, felt, smelled, tasted, and heard in the 
mountains of the Pacific Northwest.” He stands revealed, man and 
boy, as a meditative sportsman, permanently in love with the out-of- 
doors and prepared to acknowledge freely the spiritual rewards to 
be found in high places. 

The book is hardly for readers who look only for recitals of con- 
quests above the timberline. For much of the time, Mr. Justice 
Douglas is chatting reminiscently about other phases of a mountain 
life. All sorts of things enter in—Indian legend, the history of 
Yakima, squaw grass and snowbush, salmon and bass, Barney Mc- 
Phillips’ recipe for sourdough and Izaak Walton’s for trout, the 
cougar screeching in the darkness beyond the campfire. In the 
pleasant gallery of good friends, Billy McGuffie, a Scottish sheep- 
herder, leaves an especially solid impression. Concerning the author 
himself, the most striking revelation, I think, is that he overcame 
both utter panic in the water and the effects of infantile paralysis. 

Climbing figures extensively only in the last two chapters. 
Readers of Life will no doubt regret that there was no room in this 
book for an account of the mountains of southwest Iran: “a certain 
Douglas” (as he was described by the Russian radio) made a partial 
ascent in 1949 of a 12,500-foot mountain in the territory of the 
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Bakhtiari.* We hear instead how the author climbed Mount Adams 
in 1945, and how in 1948 he went back to Kloochman Rock, on the 
southern side of the Tieton Basin, and remembered the harrowing 
experience he had there in 1913. His thoughts on these occasions 
were of freedom, the spirit of adventure, and faith in God. “One 
cannot reach the desolate crags that look down on eternal glaciers,” 
he writes, “without deep and strange spiritual experiences.” The 
mountains, he believes, breed a spirit that can be of utmost value to 
the nation. 


D.AR,, Jr. 


Late Have I Loved Thee, by Ethel Mannin. 350 pages. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1948. Price, $3.00. 

There have been so few novels in English dealing extensively with 
climbing that it is always interesting when one is found. Miss Man- 
nin’s theme would seem far afield from mountaineering, for her 
story is about a successful young writer, clever, cynical and unhappy, 
who is converted to Catholicism and becomes a Jesuit. Actually, 
however, a great part of her book has to do with mountains and with 
climbing. Her people, with admirable good taste, keep turning to the 
peaks to enjoy a sound and happy life, a life of asceticism and high 
spiritual values. 

But Miss Mannin takes a very dim view indeed of any possibility 
of simple physical pleasure from an ascent. “A mountain,” meditates 
her chief character, “was nothing if it was not an endurance test”; 
and the several Tyrolean climbs, described in some detail, are all a 
matter of grim determination and painful mortification of the flesh. 
There is also the usual regrettable ignorance of climbing technique. 
In fact, the fatal accident on which the whole plot turns would have 
been avoided by the proper use of rope and ice-axe—though neither 
the characters nor the author seems aware of this fact. 

On the credit side, one finds many sympathetic and understand- 
ing pictures of the moods and quality of mountains, and a keen 
appreciation of some of the non-physical satisfactions of climbing. 
The novel also offers an unusual plot and several rather convincing 


character studies. 
ELIzABERTH KNOWLTON 





*See “With Justice Douglas in Iran,” Life, 15 Aug. 1949, pp. 59-61. 
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Chamonix et le Mont Blanc, by Paul Payot and G. Tairraz. 24 pages 
of text, 48 pages of illustrations. In a series entitled “Aspects de la 
France.” Grenoble and Paris: B. Arthaud, 1949. 

Payot is a native of Chamonix and has become the authority on the 
history of the valley. In small space he presents almost everything 
one wants to know, from 15 August 1091, when Aimon of Geneva 
gave to the monastery of St. Michel de la Cluse the region of Mont 
Blanc called “Campus Munitus,” down to the conquest of Mont 
Blanc and subsequent mountaineering. Few of the great figures are 
left out. Not all the great were climbers: the number of 19th-century 
celebrities who visited the Montenvers alone is enough to show the 
compelling attraction which this valley held for all travellers of the 
time. The book will also tell you where to go and what to see, all 
about the ski-lifts and téléfériques, and how it is to be there in 
winter as well as other seasons of the year. Tairraz has supplied 
breath-taking pictures, with English captions; and the trifling price 
of the book makes it an attractive buy. 


Switzerland, edited by Doré Ogrizek and J. G. Rufenacht for the 
“World in Color Series.” 273 pages, with pictorial maps and more 
than 200 illustrations in color, as well as monotone reproductions 
of old prints. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. Price, 
$5.00. 

Beginning with a brief outline of Swiss history and the figures who 
have played parts in it (Charlemagne, William Tell, Zwingli, 
Charles the Bold), this book proceeds on a leisurely tour of the 
cantons and cities, from Neuchatel to Zurich. The pictorial maps, 
each of which covers one canton or more, are as entertaining in their 
way as the maps of Ortelius and Blaeu must have been to the traveller 
of three centuries ago. With sections on regional gustatory specialties 
as well as on mountaineering, this pictorial Baedeker is a book both 
for the gourmet and for the climber. 


Das Wallis, by Maurice Zermatten. Translated from the French by 
Hans Grossrieder. 16 pages of text and 80 full-page illustrations 
from photographs by Benedikt Rast. Lausanne: Verlag Jean 
Marguerat, 1941. Price, $4.50. 
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Viertausender, by Ernst Albert Heiniger. 15 pages of descriptive 
text and 96 full-page illustrations by the author. Ziirich: Fretz & 
Wasmuth Verlag, 1942. Price, $4.80. 

Here are two very fine picture-books issued in Switzerland shortly 

after the beginning of the War. They are uniform in size. One 

covers the people and scenery of the Valais; the other extends to the 

Oberland and Bernina. They are unexcelled in their field. 


Kleines Zermatter Brevier, by Paul Budry and Werner Kaempfen. 
159 pages, with sketches by Géa Augsburg. Brigue and Lausanne: 
Visp-Zermatt-Bahn-Gesellschaft, 1941. 

In 1941, when the Visp-Zermatt railroad had been in existence for 

half a century, 3000 copies of this little book were published in 

German and 1750 in French. In 1943, 2000 more copies in German 

were printed. The book is an anthological history of the Zermatt 

valley, with items arranged in alphabetical order. A is for Anfang: 
in the beginning was the Matterhorn. This precedes A for Alpinis- 
mus. Z is for Zermatt. In between, there are many things of interest, 
some of them not generally known. One learns of the coming of 
the railroad, Visp to Zermatt, Zermatt to Gornergrat; of Spelterini’s 
balloon flight, which the younger Seiler used to advertise the Zermatt 
hotels; of the famous César Ritz’s service as a waiter in the Hotel 

Monte Rosa. There is a great deal more, and the illustrations are 

most attractive. 


Die Schweiz zur Rentierzeit, by Hans-Georg Bandi. 219 pages, with 
many illustrations and maps. Frauenfeld: Verlag Huber, 1947. 
Price, $3.00. 

If one draws a line through the western tips of the Lakes of Geneva 

and Constance, it will roughly indicate the prehistoric extent of the 

Swiss glaciers as they flowed northward into the Rhine drainage. It 

is along this line that the principal relics of prehistoric man have 

been found. This book presents an excellent outline of the findings 
and what may be deduced therefrom. We have here the story of 
what lived and grew in Switzerland of bygone times, and of how 
man existed. The engraving of the grazing reindeer from the Kess- 
lerloch shows beyond doubt that the artistic ability of the Magdalen- 
ian Swiss was quite equal to that of his distant cousins in the caves 
of France and Spain. 


_ 
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Schweizer Masken und Maskenbrauche, by Karl Meuli. 163 pages, 
with 60 full-page illustrations and a frontispiece in color. Ziirich: 
Atlantis-Verlag, 1943. Price, $4.50. 

Shakespeare’s Henry IV says that death is a mask. Among primitive 

peoples the belief exists that, at certain times of the year, the dead 

return in the guise of demons to commit all sorts of nuisances in 
revenge for injustice. The Swiss masks, which originated in the 
dawn of history, are thus related to the masks of Africans, South Sea 
island tribes and the Indians of North America; they represent the 
departed spirits. One usually thinks of the Lotschenthal as the princi- 
pal valley of origin for the wooden masks of Swizterland, but this 
author shows definitely that they occur in practically all the cantons. 

They are brought out not only at Hallowe’en, but in the spring, when 

quaint ceremonies take place to mark the end of winter. It is a 

curious fact that these masks are still being made as they were three 

centuries ago. Certain woodcarvers of the Létschenthal are almost 
fully occupied by this craft. You really must see the pictures in this 
book: the masks will scare the living daylights out of you. 


Schweizer Volkskunst, by Titus Burckhardt and Lucas Lichtenhahn. 
98 pages of text, with illustrations from drawings, and 72 full-page 
plates from photographs, some in color. Basle: Urs Graf, 1941. 
Price, $6.30. 

Volkskunde der Schweiz, by Richard Weiss. 436 pages, 10 plates and 
314 other illustrations, with extensive notes and index. Erlenbach- 
Ziirich: Eugen-Rentsch Verlag, 1946. Price, $7.20. 

If one does not possess the earlier work by D. Baud-Bovy, Peasant 

Art in Switzerland (London, 1924), Schweizer Volkskunst makes a 

notable volume on that subject. Brought out for the exhibition of 

Swiss peasant art at Basle in 1941, it has sections in French as well as 

German. It is a scholarly outline of all that one wants to know about 

carving, masks, stonework, furniture, textiles and ceramics. The 

pictures are beautifully reproduced, those of the local work of 

Canton Appenzell being particularly attractive. 

The monumental Volkskunde der Schweiz is the best volume 
in existence on Swiss folklore and customs. Special sections cover 
communities, building, nutrition, costume, sport, theatre, dance 
music, song and dialect. Weiss has done for Switzerland what Georg 
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Graber did for Austria in Volksleben in Karnten (Graz, 1936). 
Together, the two volumes make an encyclopaedia of thought and 
action in mountain people. The illustrations are comprehensive and 
add vividness to the narrative. 


Remo Patocchi, Maler der Alpen, by Roger de Craon-Poussy. 65 
pages, with eight full-page plates in color and 36 in monotone 
from the artist’s paintings. Zurich: Fretz & Wasmuth Verlag, 
1946. Price, $6.00. 

Born in 1876 at Bellinzona, northeast of Locarno, Remo Patocchi 

now stands in the front rank of mountain painters. In 1903 he be- 

came a member of the Ticino Section of the Swiss Alpine Club, and 
he is credited with a number of first ascents. He studied art for ten 
years in northern Italy, doing many landscapes in the Dolomites, 
the eastern Graians and the region on the southern side of Mont 

Blanc. His studio is now at Ceresio, on the outskirts of Lugano, 

where, like Albert Gos, he limits himself to painting mountains. 

His work is powerful and effective—as one can see in the repro- 

ductions of his work, covering the range from Mont Blanc to the 

Bregaglia. 

J. M. T. 





MOUNT RAINIER FROM THE WEST 
Photo, C. Molenaar 
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VARIOUS NOTES 


Unrrep States: CLimss 


A Westside Traverse of Mt. Rainier. In the course of an ascent 
of the Tahoma Glacier on the W. side of Rainier in 1948, George 
Senner’s and my interests were drawn to the rugged and seldom 
visited Sunset Amphitheatre and to what looked like a feasible route 
up Sunset Ridge on the left border of the huge cirque. The fact 
that the route had been climbed in 1938, by L. Boyer, A. Campbell 
and D. Woods, did not lessen our interest. 

On 9 August 1949 we climbed out of the lowland fog through 
Sunset Park and out to the end of Colonnade Cleaver. At 8300 ft. 
we made high camp. This put us at the base of Sunset Ridge, which 
leads up to Liberty Cap (14,112 ft.), the lowest of Rainier’s three 
summits. Starting at 3.30 A.M. the next day, we dropped down 
across the S. Mowich Glacier and ascended 1500-ft., 40-degree slope 
of névé and ice. This tapered out to a crevassed area. An overhang-- 
ing bergschrund, which cut across the base of all the couloirs extend- 
ing above the small cirque, yielded to coercion by means of an 
ice-axe. We continued about 2000 ft. up a 45-degree slope until we 
hit the ridge proper. On a small pinnacle, where we had to drop 
down and make our way around some very rotten rock, we found 
an old sling rope left by the previous party. Now a 600-ft. ice slope, 
at 50-55 degrees, was all that lay between us and the summit ridge. 
The thought of losing 4000 ft. of elevation, and the inadequacy of 
our supply of Band-Aids, made us stamp our crampons in extra 
hard. A few outcroppings of rock served as belay points and made 
ice pitons unnecessary. We reached Liberty Cap at 12.30 P.M. 

Rather than return the same way, we decided to descend by the 
Tahoma Glacier. At times, we doubted the wisdom of our choice. 
The glacier was much more broken up than it had been the pre- 
vious year, and we spent considerable time finding a route through 
or around bad areas. We were greatly relieved to reach St. Andrews 
rock—which added its bit to the difficulties by having the consis- 
tency of brown sugar. At 7.00 P.M. we were back at high camp, 





MOUNT RAINIER 
Point Success (14,150 ft..) and profile of Tahoma Glacier, with route of descent 


and Mount Adams in distance 
Photo, C. Molenaar 
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and three hours later we were throwing our packs in the car with a 
feeling of satisfaction on having completed this traverse. 
C. MoLenaaR 


Blockhouse Tower. In the latter part of July 1949, having a 
couple of days to squander, Ralph Turman and I set out for the fine 
granite spires of the Cashmere Crags. To our surprise and regret, 
mosquitoes were out in very great force. Nevertheless, having eager- 
ness, energy and an ample supply of blood, we tramped up Snow 
Creek to Nada Lake and then across country by the base of Mt. 
Temple’s E. peaks and N. to a fabulous spot called Edwards Plateau. 
This is at 7500 ft., just E. of Rat Creek and at the head of Hook 
Creek. It is level for about a mile square, covered with grassy alpine 
meadows and scattered tamarack and pine trees. Since the sun was 
sinking as we trudged across the plateau, we made camp. 

The next morning we scampered down Hook Creek to the 
lower (or valley) base of Blockhouse Tower, which is on the ridge 
separating Hook and Rat Creeks.’ The Tower is a huge cube of 
granite which drops off almost vertically on all sides. It is about 400 
ft. from the base of the ridge to the summit, and on the valley 
sides the sheer distances are just a long way. About 70 ft. below 
the true summit is an enormous platform on which is perched 
Rectiloid Tower. This block has been eyed as an objective for the 
future. ) 

Our plan was to follow the ridge from the Hook to the ridge 
base of Blockhouse ‘Tower. From here the route (if any) went up— 
we hoped. After changing into sneakers and selecting a vast assort- 
ment of climbing hardware, we proceeded to the ridge and advanced 
to the wall of the Tower. This part of the climb proved very enjoy- 
able, with a minimum of exposure and still some interesting pitches, 
one of which consisted of a stem between a tree and a rock wall. 
Soon we arrived at a point where the rock took on a fantastic angle, 
both up and down. At the time, since the exposure had quickly in- 
creased, I was more interested in the down. 

Ralph braved the first lead across the N.W. face and found a 
belay point at a small tree. He informed me that he could not be 
budged with a ten-ton truck. I believed these wonderful words at 
first; but, after glancing down almost 1000 ft. to Rat Creek, I wished 





“Cf. A.A.]., VII (Sept. 1949), 248-55, 341-3. 
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for a truck to test him. I managed to reach him, however, safely 
and without too much difficulty. From here our route worked up 
three leads to a spacious ledge 100 ft. below the base of Rectiloid 
Tower. This bit presented various difficulties, including a pitch 
that required one piton for direct aid. 

Then our hopes were almost smashed by a vertical wall. After 
carefully examining it and fixing an ultra-strong belay, I worked up 
an extremely steep V-shaped chimney. Good luck and an accom- 
modating rock fracture made it possible, about half-way up, to plant 
a good piton. This protective measure allowed further advance, 
without undue risk, to an airy rock projection, about a foot square, 
30 ft. below Rectiloid Tower. The length of our rope was such that 
we could not attempt this pitch with the belay on the relatively 
comfortable ledge below. It was evident that a new belay would 
have to be established on this exposed perch. Two pitons having 
rendered the place a little less precarious, we prepared to move on. 
Ralph suddenly realized that there was not a mosquito around. We 
concluded that exposure is superior to Oil of Citronella. 

The pitch above us was an overhanging crack, seven inches 
wide. Seven inches will admit a foot and part of a shoulder; but a 
crack like that is not very roomy, and it is likely to create nasty 
problems if it overhangs. We were able first to gain eight feet by a 
rather wobbly, piton-belayed shoulder stand to a spot in almost 
holdless surroundings. The only possibility, it seemed, was a risky 
flake crack. I tried it with an aid piton which enabled me to get 
just enough height for a hopeful fingerhold and another direct-aid 
piton. A little muscle work brought us to the dance-floor ledge which 
held Rectiloid Tower—a block of granite about 40 ft. high, with 
walls unscalable save possibly by bolts. The best possibility would 
be a rope-throwing operation. 

Our summit, Blockhouse, was still 75 ft. higher. From below, 
this last pitch had looked hard; but it proved to be surprisingly 
easy. There was a tricky slab on the summit block, but we soon 
reached the top. After laboring over a witty message for the cairn, 
we made the spectacular rappels downward and headed for home— 
a little low on both energy and blood. P. ScHOENING 


[We have before us, and reproduce herewith, two photographs 
that convey a stunning sense of the climbs accomplished in this area. 


—Ed.] 
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Winter Ascent of the Grand Teton. Another winter ascent of 
the Grand Teton has been reported.* J. D. Lewis made the climb 
early in March 1949 with his brother Ted and Paul Petzoldt. The 
ascent was on skis to below the lower saddle and thence on foot. 
From the account submitted by Lewis, it appears that, in order 
to save weight, the party took neither ice-axes nor crampons. If 
the conjecture is correct, the omission would seem to have set a 
questionable precedent for future climbs. Two 120-ft. ropes were 
used. Relatively light loads, and safety at the high camp, were made 
possible by the cache of food and equipment left there by Petzoldt 
and Exum the previous summer. 

The top of the lower saddle was reached on the second after- 
noon, and the summit achieved without difficulty on the next day. 
The climbers reported that the cracks and chimneys on the upper 
part of the peak were free from ice and snow, as were most of the 
climbing sections of the route. Across the entire face and top of 
the mountain, however, they did find heavy accumulations of 
frost feathers, which necessitated careful kicking of steps. Return to 
the lower saddle was made on the same day, and descent on skis to 
Park Headquarters on the following day. Weather throughout 
the climb was good. There were a few clouds around the peak on 
the days preceding the climb, and a heavy layer of cloud on the 
descent into Garnet Canyon. Temperature at the lower saddle was 
—2°F. 

To assure transmission of word concerning the weather and any 
trouble that might arise, a system of flashlight signals was main- 
tained with personnel of Park Headquarters. It was found that 
Morse signals from the lower saddle (11,500 ft.) could be read on 
the highway below only if aimed directly at the observer, and that 
considerable repetition was necessary. No trouble was reported in 
the reading of signals sent from the valley by Chuck Smith, a Park 
Ranger. Presumably he used a stronger light than the climbers’. 

Of interest was the Park Superintendent’s unwillingness, at 
first, because of avalanche and weather danger, to allow the party 
to proceed. His staff was not organized for winter rescue operations. 
He ultimately agreed to the attempt in view of the presence of 
Petzoldt, the concession guide for the Park. 


* Cf. A.AJ., VII (Sept. 1949), 352 n. 


CLIMBING THE CHISEL, CASHMERE CRAGS 
Schoening and Hieb belaying Beckey on bolt pitch 
Photo, Bob and Ira Spring 
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One does not envy the Superintendent his responsibility for 
allowing or forbidding winter ascents. One may hope, however, 
that his decision will not necessarily be determined by the presence or 
absence of an approved guide, but rather by his estimate of the 
qualifications of the party and the adequacy of their equipment. 
Often, in the absence of a guide, the decision will be difficult, for 
winter climbing in the Tetons is hazardous and the appraisal of non- 
professional climbers’ qualifications involves very real problems. 

The Teton Park Administration has been very successful in 
meeting the problems in the past and, in not resorting to blanket 
restrictions, has created an admirable record. In its efforts to meet 
responsibilities for the safety of the public and still allow maximum 
freedom to qualified mountaineers, it deserves the strong support 


of all climbers and their clubs. 
W. P. House 


The Crestones, Colorado. Mountaineering is the delicate opera- 
tion of pursuing the appearance of danger while avoiding its 
reality. In my bailiwick of Colorado, there is no place where it can 
be practised with greater security than on the Crestones. They 
are part of the Sangre de Cristo, a 75-mile exclamation point running 
S.E. by S. from the Arkansas River town of Salida and comprising 
the largest chunk of the San Isabel National Forest. The Blanca 
Group makes the dot; the Crestone Group is at the lower end of the 
shaft. To the W. is the broad, potato-growing San Luis Valley, 
which gets its Sangre de Cristo water from artesian wells. On the E. 
side is the smaller Wet Meuntain Valley. The approach is through 
the latter, by way of Westcliff and S. to Casper Henrich’s ranch 
by car, and then up S. Colony Creek on an old copper mine road. 
This road is “jeepable” for the first two and a half miles, and good 
for horse- or back-packing all six miles to timberline. 

One usually camps, as Roger and Hassler Whitney and I did, 
E. of the lower of the two Colony Lakes and across it from the 
copper mine. Spruce thickets provide wood and windbreak, but 
are not high enough to cut off the fine view of Crestone Needle. 
Several peaks are available from such a camp: the deeply gashed 
Kit Carson, three miles N.; the center section, which natives call 
the Needles, comprising Crestone Peak, Crestone Needle and a 
half-mile of connecting ridge; and, to the S., two lesser summits 





AN OVERHANG IN TUMWATER CANYON 
Ralph Widrig using pitons and bolts for direct aid 
Photo, Peter McClennan 
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known as Marble Mountain and Music Peak. All these mountains 
are outcrops of a wonderfully pretty conglomerate schist—river- 
smoothed stones of lively colors imbedded in green cement. Across 
Colony Lakes from the Crestones is Humboldt, one of those 14,000- 
footers we Coloradoans climb because we are in the rut of making 
all the 52 in the state. In characteristics it belongs farther up the 
range, where there is a whole row of pyramids, similarly perfect 
and similarly dull. Humboldt functions well, however, as a camera 
tripod for photographers of the Crestones. 

There are three standard trips up the Crestones, all taken by 
sizable Colorado Mountain Club parties. The shortest is to the 
Needle and back by way of the low point on its S.E. ridge. Although 
the name Needle is perhaps an exaggeration (the point is blunt 
enough to hold many fat angels), this climb still has a lot more fun 
to it than most of the state’s mountain excursions. The last 400 ft. 
entail rock work, quite steep in spots. The knobs are plentiful; the 
green cement is hard and reliable and holds them properly in 
place. Half (and more) of the people who start up as hikers, seek- 
ing the unexposed troughs and lines of least resistance, become 
climber-minded before they are through—trying out on ribs and 
buttresses their new-found power over gravity. The Peak, up- 
valley from the Needle, gives a short couloir climb and some typical 
Crestone rock scrambling near the top. The third trip commonly 
taken is a traverse first of Needle and then of Peak. The ridge 
between is jagged. To circumvent its high points, climbers do a 
lot of lateral wall-walking, using the hands for balance. Much of 
the route looks rather incredible from before and behind. 

There is a very fine climbing route on the Needle which has 
yielded at least three ascents. It was done first, in the early ’20’s, 
by a party of Albert Ellingwood’s. It is the aréte on the Colony Lake 
side. There are about 2000 ft. of rock climbing on it. The strata 
slope in, but there are little bumps of obstacles on it here and there, 
and a finale that I think would give anyone a kick. I remember par- 
ticularly a long, exposed crack, made easy by the ubiquitous knobs, 
and the last pitch, which says how-the-devil to the climber all the 
way up from his camp. It takes him into an out-tilted, concave 
cube corner from which there is no apparent advance. A crack, 
hitherto invisible, opens up on one wall. He puts first an arm into it, 
then a leg, then his body. Soon he is around the corner in a deep 
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chimney. He climbs easily to the top, which is roofed over, and then, 
still wondering what next, down one wall and around another corner 
to the summit rocks. 

I have always wanted to try a parallel route on the Peak. In- 
stead of a main aréte, it has a dish face with lesser arétes and ice 
couloirs. The three of us back-packed in for conditioning and, 
next morning, looked at the face from across the valley. The Whit- 
neys picked a tentative route—a fault-line running diagonally from 
left to right across the face. We moved up over snow and easy rocks, 
tied in, and started the first pitch. From across the way, it had 
looked like an ominous, steep-slanting slit. We found that the 
lower lip protruded 80 ft. and gave us a broad wall to work on, 
its crest a jutting, knife-edge ridge where we could back away from 
the face at close range. The couloir-crossing ahead of us, and the 
others to come afterward, looked dirty. Like the true conservative 
liberals that we are, we chose a route that paralleled the couloir 
and remained a little bit left of center. 

It gave us good variety—trough, ledge, a little chimney, ribs, a 
fine steep wall at the end. We were on the rope for most of 1000 ft., 
during which it was never dead easy nor very hard. In the whole 
climb, the only rock too rotten to use was a chockstone that could 
easily be avoided. The roped section took us four or five hours; 
the total, seven. We got our hands on some more knobs during the 
return. Ice drove us out of the N.W. couloir and into some amusing 
wall traverses. 

The next day the Whitneys wanted to climb the Needle. Once 
more they picked a route left of center, heading for the first notch 
below the summit on the S. ridge. Their effort to find something 
difficult was rewarded by a very straight piece of wall on which the 
knobs were sheered off by faulting. There was almost no purchase. 
They made it, however, and thus established a new route on this 
mountain as well. 


The Crestones will give a lot more sport in the way of new 
routes and variations. There is little of the uncontrollable hazard 
of rottenness. Consequently, these are safe peaks, even for those 
who do not go clanging about the country with great bunches of 
hardware. 


R. M. Ormes 
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Note on Bridge Climbing. The region of southern Utah and 
northern Arizona is famous for its scenic attractions. Colorful mesas, 
cliffs and canyons occur in great profusion, and many of them are 
well known to the travelling public. This sandstone wonderland 
contains a large number of natural stone bridges and arches, some of 
which are of great size. Many are readily accessible; others are hid- 
den away in remote and seldom visited areas. An ascent to the top 
of one of these spans often provides interesting problems. Rock 
climbers visiting the area might be interested in exploring some of 
the possibilities. The climbs are necessarily short, rarely over one or 
two hundred feet, but this distance is sufficient for the average per- 
son on a hot summer’s day in this particular region. 

Many of the ascents are literally walk-ups. Examples are Owa- 
chomo and Sipapu Bridges in Natural Bridges National Monument 
and Double-O Arch in Arches National Monument. At the other 
extreme are several, such as the two spans of the Double Arch in 
Arches National Monument, which appear to be unclimbable except 
by direct use of artificial aids. Examples of intermediate difficulty 
are Rainbow Natural Bridge, Turret Arch and Landscape Arch, the 
latter two in Arches National Monument. In the writer’s experience, 
climbs such as these have proved interesting and worth while. 
Indeed, anyone who visits the incomparable Rainbow Bridge in 
southern Utah and does not make the 300-ft. climb’ from the bot- 
tom of the canyon to the top of the span, misses much that he might 
otherwise add to an unforgettable experience. Years ago, a series of 
niches was cut in the sandstone in the one difficult pitch. Without 
them the ascent would be rather more of a problem. 

Of the spans requiring some amount of actual climbing, the 
top of Rainbow seems to be the most frequently visited. In fact, it 
has a summit register in a weather-proof metal cylinder. The list of 
names in the register is surprisingly long, though still very small 
when compared with the several thousand signatures in the main 
register beside the trail in the canyon below. 

Probably the most easily accessible group of natural arches and 
windows is to be found in Arches National Monument,” situated a 
few miles N. of the town of Moab in southeastern Utah. This 


*70 ft. of rappel line will be found useful. 
*For additional information, see the National Geographic Magazine for 
Aug. 1947. 


CRESTONE RIDGE FROM HUMBOLDT PEAK, COLORADO 
Needle at left, Peak at right. Ellingwood’s aréte follows a vertical line to the top 
of the Needle. Climb on Peak ran up from largest island of scree in snow. The 
Whitneys climbed just under notch to left of summit of Needle 
Photo, Harry Standley 
LANDSCAPE ARCH, ARCHES NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH 
Photo, F. D. Ayres 
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relatively small area of 34,000 acres contains over 60 arches large 
enough to be designated as such. Landscape Arch, in the Devil’s 
Garden section of the monument, is 291 ft. wide at the base, and is 
said to be the longest natural stone span in the world. In this respect 
it surpasses even Rainbow Bridge, which has a span of 278 ft. How- 
ever, the thing which is bound to impress the visitor is not its record 
length, but the unbelievable thinness of the fragile looking span. 
Its life expectancy is short, geologically speaking. 

I first saw Landscape Arch in 1947 and unsuccessfully tried to 
climb it by three different routes. The most likely possibility was an 
open chimney on the extreme S.E. end of the rock fin in which the 
arch is formed. But after 30 ft. the exposure proved too great for a 
solo attempt with no equipment. In 1949 I again visited the area 
with my sister, Irene Ayres, this time bringing climbing gear. On 
August 19th we attempted the same chimney and found that it led 
to the top of the arch with no serious difficulty. The 100-ft. ascent 
was surprisingly reminiscent of pitches encountered on more conven- 
tional rock climbs. For 80 ft. the route was more or less in the open. 
Two pitons and two expansion anchors were used on the upper por- 
tion of this pitch. At the 80-ft. level we crawled for six feet through 
a narrow, tunnel-like cleft, and emerged in a deep trough open to 
the sky. A 15-ft. scramble up the steep northern side of this trough 
brought us onto the “summit ridge” of arch. We walked across the 
airy span to a dead-end ledge at the far side, where there was an 
excellent view of the arch, end-on. 

At the thinnest portion, the transverse cross section of the arch 
is approximately a right triangle oriented with the hypotenuse up 
and the short leg to the S.W. Both the long leg and the hypotenuse 
slope downward to the N.E. In other words, when on the arch, we 
had somewhat the impression of standing on the wing of a big air- 
plane taking off at a steep angle into the southern sky. We found 
the “hyptotenuse” to be 26 ft. long and the short leg somewhere be- 
tween six and ten feet. The latter measurement was an awkward one 
to make. Having found no evidence of a previous ascent, we built 
an inconspicuous cairn on the high point of the span, a hump near 
the E. end. The descent was accomplished by means of a rappel 
down the E. end of the fin, approximately where we had climbed up. 

Another unique structure, though a much smaller one, is Deli- 
cate Arch, centrally located in Arches National Monument. A close- 





LEFT: RAINBOW NATURAL BRIDGE 
RIGHT: DOUBLE ARCH 
Photos, F. D. Ayres 
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up view of it is well worth the two-mile walk required to reach it. 
This arch is probably climbable, but the writer never seriously con- 
sidered it, mostly on the ground that clambering about on this 
particular one, delicate as it is, would hardly seem appropriate. 

Turret Arch, in the Windows Section of the monument, is a 
short scramble with one six-foot pitch requiring moderately cautious 
friction work. This arch has been climbed several times. In this same 
section, our attempts on the two spans of the Double Arch and on 
the N. and S. Windows were unsuccessful, though we did not ex- 
plore all the possibilities. The sandstone is, in part, extremely weak 
and rotten in this area. High-perched Skyline Arch in the Devil’s 
Garden section is a spectacular structure. The spacious window 
beneath the arch was reached without difficulty (on the back side), 
but no feasible route to the top of the fin itself was found. 

It must be admitted that these climbs, as such, would hardly 
justify a long trip to reach them. But if a trip to the region is already 
planned, they should be an added incentive. 


F. D. Ayres 


Unirtep States: AcTIVITIES OF THE CLUBS 


A.A.C., Cascade Section. The Cascade Section of the A.A.C. 
held its Annual Fall Banquet in Seattle on 29 October 1949. Of the 
35 members, scattered widely through Oregon and Washington, 18 
attended. They and their 20 guests enjoyed a program of slides and 
movies taken on the summer’s trips. 


Members of the Section had an active summer. It is gratifying 
to note that the guide situation on Mt. Rainier was improved by the 
use of a new guide route which could take advantage of the Camp 
Muir cabins. Bob Craig (A.A.C.), Chuck Welsh (A.A.C.) and Bob 
Kuss (Mountaineers) operated the Mt. Rainier Guide Service at 
Paradise Valley this year with great success. The Ingraham Glacier 
route was taken above Camp Muir. Use of the cabin allowed parties 
to leave Paradise in the afternoon and reduce the total time for the 
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summit ascent. This may explain the fact that more than 60 persons 
were guided to the crater rim.’ 

A program committee (William Eastman, Ome Daiber and 
George MacGowan) has been chosen to communicate with visiting 
climbers who may consent to speak at future meetings of the Section. 

D. Mo enaar 


Mountaineers. The Mountaineers enjoyed a successful year in 
1949. Membership is now almost 2000, with the main group in Seattle 
and smaller branches in Tacoma and Everett. Activities range from 
musicales, old-time dances and a yearly outdoor play to courses in 
climbing and ski-mountaineering. Scheduled climbs vary in dif- 
ficulty from occasional walks up easy slopes by the Trail Trips 
Group to ascents of Mt. Rainier. 

Three outings were scheduled last summer. During the last 
two weeks of July, the Campcrafters’ Outing drew 70 persons to 
Glacier Park, Montana. This group, composed mainly of families 
who like to go into the hills together, camps in locations from which 
the climbers may scale peaks while the others walk, fish, swim in 
mountain streams and lakes, or just bask in the sun. Despite in- 
clement weather, the following peaks were climbed from base camps 
at Kintla Lake and East Glacier: Altyn, Boulder, Chief, Divide, 
Henkil, Oberlin, Swift Current, Reynolds, Wilbur. During the first 
week of August, the Climbers’ Outing at Chickamin Glacier, on 
Sulphur Creek, was attended by a small group of inveterate climb- 
ers who like to lead the strenuous life and enjoy difficult climbing. 
During the second and third weeks of August, the 71 participants in 
the regular Summer Outing made a pack-train trip, with 34 animals, 
to the Buck Creek Pass-Glacier Peak area of Washington—one of 
the most rugged and least accessible areas in the Cascades. Peaks 
climbed were Liberty Cap, Helmet Butte, Flowered Dome, Plum- 
mer, S. peak of Sitting Bull, Chiwawa, North Star, Glacier Peak. 

One of the most popular and helpful activities offered by the 
Mountaineers is the annual climbing course, which endeavors to 


*The Camp Muir cabin was abandoned as half-way camp in 1937, after an 
avalanching away of the ledge on the old Gibraltar Rock route, extremely 
popular in the ’20’s and ’30’s. Between 1937 and 1949, the longer Kautz route 
was used. This required two full days, plus the packing of sleeping bags to 
high camp—a wind-swept rock pile beneath the Kautz Ice Cliff. 
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teach people to climb safely. In 1949 attendance so increased that it 
was necessary to schedule duplicate lectures and field trips. For 
week-end “experience climbs,” several peaks of the same difficulty 
were designated, to give students a choice and to keep down the 
number on any one trip. There were 220 registrations for the be- 
ginning course and 130 for the intermediate. Lectures for the ele- 
mentary course began on March 8th. Each course had seven sessions 
and four field trips. “Experience climbs” were scheduled on 14 week 
ends during the summer and fall. It is now required that a student 
serve as rope leader on four varied climbs (rock and glacier) and 
help instruct in three basic practices in the beginning course. Usual- 
ly a student attends the intermediate course for several years before 
graduation. No one may graduate from both courses in one year. 
Another very popular activity is skiing. The club owns three ski 
lodges and leases a fourth. Club races were held at Meany Ski Hut, 
and some of the better skiers entered interclub competitions. A ski- 
mountaineering course was given from January 4th through March 
Ist, and field trips were scheduled for a number of week ends— 
including an overnight igloo-building trip to Stevens Pass, and 
roped skiing on Nisqually Glacier. Ski ascents were made of several 
peaks, including Mt. St. Helens. Those who wished to take part in 
ski trips were tested and classified according to their ability. The 
trips were also rated, so that each person could tell whether he was 


eligible. B. B. BickFrorp 


Mazamas. The Mazamas, of Portland, Oregon, held their 56th 
Annual Outing in Grand Teton National Park, 16-31 July 1949. The 
main camp was at String Lake. Seventy-two persons registered, of 
whom 37 arrived from the west by chartered bus. Six peaks were 
climbed, two of them twice. There were side trips to Yellowstone 
Park and other points, as well as trail hikes, fishing and boating. The 
1950 Outing is planned for the Elwha Basin in the Olympic Na- 
tional Park, 15-30 July 1950. ‘ 

In 1949 the Mazamas continued their participation in the de- 
velopment of a municipal forest park in the hills adjacent to Port- 
land. Two tree-planting and trail-development trips were held. 

Dr. Donald B. Lawrence, member of the research committee 
of the Mazamas and associate professor of botany at the University 
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of Minnesota, reports the following in connection with his work on 
certain of the glaciers in southeastern Alaska during July and August 
1949. He was assisted in this work by Elizabeth Lawrence and 
Lloyd Hulbert. 

“By a study of the age of trees growing on and beyond the recent 
terminal and recessional moraines, the history of glacier fluctuation in 
southeastern Alaska for the past six centuries was worked out in a pre- 
liminary way. Special attention was paid to the glaciers emanating from 
the southern half of the Juneau Ice Feld where recessions of 1.3 to 5 
miles have occurred since the stage of maximum advance of the mid- 
1700’s which had not been exceeded since at least 1300 A. D. and quite 
possibly since the waning stages of the Wisconsin Glaciation. In Glacier 
Bay, recessions since the mid-1700’s have amounted to as much as 62 
miles, which is 15 times as rapid as anywhere else in the world. An ap- 
parent relation was noted between glacier fluctuation and known solar 
activity. The technique employed in these investigations is described in 
an article in the April 1950 issue of the Transactions of the American 
Geophysical Union, and the results are described in detail in articles in 
the 1949 Mazama Annual and in the April 1950 issue of the Geographi- 
cal Review. This work was sponsored by the American Geographical 
Society of New York, Office of Naval Research, Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota, the Mazama Hardesty Trust Fund, the United 
States Forest Service, and the Committee on Glaciers of the American 
Geophysical Union.” 

F. D. Ayres 


Sierra Club. The regular summer outings of the Sierra Club in 
the Sierra Nevada gave opportunity for a great deal of relatively 
easy climbing at elevations from 12,000 to 14,496 ft. The Base Camp 
spent four weeks beneath the 14,000-ft. peaks seven miles S. of Mt. 
Whitney, and 105 of the party spent the night on the summit. The 
High Trip was in the region of the Kaweah peaks, and a number of 
them were climbed. A second trip to the Teton range was led by 
John Thune. The primary objective was knapsacking through the 
remote back country of the park, with an ascent of the Grand Teton 
and some of the other fine peaks of the range. A knapsack trip is 
scheduled from August Ist to 10th in the wild Kintla region of the 
N.W. corner of Glacier National Park. Members of the A.A.C. 
are always welcome on any Sierra Club trip. 

R. M. Leonarp 
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Colorado Mountain Club. The C.M.C. has kept up a full sched- 
ule of activities all the year round—walks and climbs in summer, 
ski and snowshoe trips in winter, with picnics and lectures sand- 
wiched in between. A total of 3155 persons participated safely in out- 
door activities during 1949, the 2285 of the summer representing 
quite an increase over the 470 in 1939. 

The 1949 Summer Outing returned to a favorite spot: Snow- 
mass Lake. Participants numbered 94, with 19 coming from outside 
the state. Much climbing was accomplished—many ascents of Snow- 
mass Mountain, the Maroon Bells, Hagerman Peak, bivouac trips 
for Capitol Peak. All except Hagerman are over 14,000 ft. There was 
skilled leadership; instruction in rock climbing was offered. The 
usual easier walks supplemented the climbs. This outing was divided 
into two sections. For the first week, a “share-the-work” outing was 
planned, for two purposes: to set up camp, taking the place of the 
usual advance party; and to provide an inexpensive outing for those 
who wanted it. It was especially popular with our juniors. Partic- 
ipants packed in their own equipment. In the second week came 
the “regular” outing, complete with pack-train and cook. 

That members will give time to augmenting their knowledge 
is proved by the success of various schools, regularly attended. Each 
spring there has been a technical climbing course—a series of eve- 
ning classes, followed by field trips. Attendance has usually amounted 
to about 80. There have also been several “leaders’ schools,” which 
have been well attended. It is now believed that the leaders, even 
though they be well trained themselves, can do better if the members 
of their parties know more of what is expected of them. Many 
visitors to Denver join C.M.C. trips in order to get into the moun- 
tains, and they need information about equipment and the funda- 
mentals of mountain walking and climbing. Therefore the Club 
plans this year to have still another school, for walkers or “followers.” 

Ski trips of two types are offered in the schedule: “non-quali- 
fied,” for those who just want to go skiing, or to practise, mainly 
in areas infrequently visited by usual transportation; and “qualified.” 
Before registering for the qualified trips and ski climbs, members 
must pass the C.M.C. ski test, which is given annually and covers 
ability on skis, proper equipment and so forth. Ski climbs of some 
of Colorado’s high peaks are planned for March and April, and the 
Winter Outing is on the calendar for April. It will be near Naylor 
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Lake, near Georgetown, Colorado, and afford an opportunity for 
high touring and climbs. 

For the enlightenment of the public as well as of members, 
there is an annual lecture on avalanches and safety in winter. Also, 
certified instructors have given Red Cross classes, attended by some 
25 members, in Mountain First Aid, with attention to winter 
problems. 

Conservation continues to hold interest. Again, some 150 persons 
planted some 8000 small lodgepole pines in the area designated for 
the C.M.C. by the Forest Service. The survival rate is reported to 


xcellent. 
be € EveLyN RUNNETTE 


Kachina Mountain Club. The Kachinas hold climbing school 
every Sunday afternoon on practice rocks near Phoenix, Arizona. 
The Club has developed a mountain rescue crew and maintains on 
call, at all times, an ambulance equipped for emergencies of all 
kinds. In the summer of 1949, a party set out to climb Lizard Head, 
in southwestern Colorado. Owing to lack of time and proper infor- 
mation, it failed to make the ascent, but climbed several other peaks 
near by and then visited the Mesa Verde Indian ruins in New 
Mexico. A recently completed movie, “Desert Mountaineering,” has 
been shown by Ray Garner at the A.A.C. in New York and sub- 
sequently at several high schools and colleges in the Southwest. 

Lee Peprick 


Iowa Mountaineers. Issues of the lowa Climber attest to the con- 
tinued vigorous growth of the Jowa Mountaineers. The Club is now 
ten years old. Activities during the past year again included the 
presentation of a series of travel lectures and a fine Summer Outing, 
this time to the Pacific Northwest. On 8 October 1949 the Club 
initiated its own radio program, “Outdoor Trails”; apparently it is 
the first mountaineering club to do so. Members of the Club have 
also been active in presenting a first term course in Outings and 
Mountaineering at the University of Iowa and an advanced course 
for the second semester. Textbooks are said to include the Moun- 
taineers Handbook, Alpine Climbing and “Belaying the Leader.” 
For the summer of 1950 the Club plans a Summer Outing to Lake 
O’Hara in the Canadian Rockies. 
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Chicago Mountaineering Club, 1949. The past year was a very 
busy one. Activities included the Fourth Annual Western Outing, 
an ascent of the Devil's Tower, a series of local rock climbing out- 
ings in the Middle West, a number of indoor programs on moun- 
taineering subjects, and a Safety and Training School. 

The Fourth Annual Western Outing was held in the Big 
Horn Mountains of Wyoming, 1-11 August 1949. Thirty-three 
participants were in attendance at the Spears Lake base camp. 
Spears Lake may be located on the Cloud Peak (Wyo.) Quad- 
rangle at the point where the 9500-ft. contour line crosses Kearny 
Creek. It lies two miles N. of Black Tooth (13,014 ft.), and makes 
an ideal center of operations for climbs in the highest and finest 
portion of the Big Horn Range. The lake is 14 miles by trail from 
an opening known locally as Hazel Park, which in turn is about 
six miles from Teepee Lodge by a very poor road (trucks and 
jeeps only). The whole area is contained in the Cloud Peak Wilder- 
ness Area, the scenery and primitive conditions of which are beau- 
tiful and unspoiled. 

Approximately half a dozen climbing parties are known to 
have visited these mountains in the period from 1928 to 1935, but 
of these only the Willcox party of 1933 climbed extensively. They 
made the first ascent of Black Tooth (second highest in the range 
and objective of most of the other parties) and also the first ascents 
of the other major peaks within a mile and a half of Black Tooth, 
this area comprising the most interesting section of the Big Horns. 
Their exploits were described in an excellent article, “An American 
Tyrol,” published in the 1934 American Alpine Journal. There is no 
record of any climbing in the Black Tooth group from 1936 to 1948, 
inclusive. Such neglect is difficult to understand in view of the ex- 
cellent climbing to be found in this region. In 1949 three Chicago 
Mountaineering Club parties ascended Black Tooth by the W. 
ridge (a new route). The second and third ascents of Hallelujah 
were made by two new routes, the N. corner and W. face. All sum- 
mits of the Five Fingers were climbed, in addition to Buffalo Back, 
“It” and the pinnacles N. of the Five Fingers. With the exception 
of the summit rocks of Black Tooth, the rock in this region is ex- 
cellent for climbing. As a result of its experience last summer, the 
Chicago Mountaineering Club highly recommends the Black Tooth 
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group to other climbers. A full account of the Outing will appear in 
the 1950 magazine number of the Jowa Climber. 

On August 13th the Devil’s Tower in northeastern Wyoming 
was climbed by a large Chicago Mountaineering Club party. A total 
of 15 climbers were organized in two ropes, with Joe Stettner lead- 
ing the first and Paul Stettner the second. Others in the party were 
Charles Beierwalt, Dick Dean, Max Eberli, Jack Fralick, Andreas 
Hennig, Merritt Kastens, Groves Kilbourn, Frank Lundal, Anton 
Maier, Reinhold Mankau, Peter Pfister, Al Philipp and William 
Primak. Total elapsed time for the entire party was 114 hours 
from the base of the “Leaning Column” to the summit and return. 
This was the eleventh ascent of the Devil’s Tower, excluding the 
ascents by the old ladder prior to 1937. The intense heat of a typical 
August day in this part of Wyoming adds to the natural difficulties 
of the route, but the cloudless sky on August 13th enabled the party 
to make an excellent and detailed Kodachrome film of the entire 
climb. 

Members of the Club also attended the Freshfield Camp of the 
Alpine Club of Canada and the Iowa Mountaineers’ Outing to the 
Pacific Northwest. Other members were active in the Tetons. Wil- 
liam Primak, Reinhold Mankau and Peter Pfister made a new route 
on the N.E. face of the Rock of Ages. 

The local activities of the Club included nine outings to rock 
climbing practice grounds in Illinois and Wisconsin, and nine lec- 
ture programs on mountaineering subjects. André Roch, renowned 
Swiss mountaineer, was guest lecturer at one of these programs. 
Other guest lecturers included Glenn Exum and Gerry Cunning- 
ham. In addition, the Club conducted a Safety and Training School 
in the spring of the year. The fundamentals of mountaineering 
technique and safety were outlined in a series of six informal lec- 
tures and demonstrations. 

The Club suffered the loss of two highly valued members, John 
F. Speck and J. Graham McNear, in an accident on the Dent du 
Géant in the French Alps. John Speck was a scientist and moun- 
taineer of exceptional promise, as well as a leading figure in the 
affairs of the Club. Graham McNear was a climber of shorter ex- 
perience but equal enthusiasm. A memorial résumé of their moun- 
taineering careers is now being published. 

Jack Fraticx 
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Appalachian Mountain Club. The A.M.C. continued its pro- 
gram of meetings, lectures and trips at the usual level during 1949. 
The rock climbing, skiing, white-water canoeing, climbing, tramp- 
ing, and local walks groups were all active and well attended. No 
trips to distant points were run, but August Camp was held off the 
beaten track in western Maine. The trail crew was active in trail 
clearing; and practically all trails in the White Mountains, main- 
tained by the club, have now been brought back to standard follow- 
ing the under-maintenance during the War. A new shelter near 
the junction of Desolation Trail and Carrigan Notch Trail was built. 
This should make a remote but fascinating region more accessible 
to the tramper. No additions were made to the hut system. The 
existing huts were well patronized, and the new Evans Notch Hut 
proved even more popular in its second year of operation. 

K. A. HEnpERson 


Potomac Appalachian Trail Club. In 1949 the P.A.T.C. con- 
tinued as usual to maintain trails, closed shelters and open lean-tos 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. A special 
spring work trip was inaugurated this year. On June 11th and 12th, 
94 persons participated in a concentrated effort to clear annual spring 
growth from 64.2 miles of trail. 

In addition to the standard hiking trips, excursions included 
two novel events: a four-day trip over the July 4th week end through 
the swamps of Cranberry Glades in West Virginia, and a two- 
day trip on February 19th and 20th to two “wild” caves near Mill- 
boro Springs, Virginia. An active group took part in rock climbing 
activities on rocks along the Potomac and in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 

The Guide to the Paths in the Blue Ridge has been completely 
revised and will be reissued in 1950. Work was started on a new edi- 
tion of the Club’s equipment bulletin, which lists information on 
sources of supply, size, weight and cost of lightweight hiking, ae 
ing, winter sports and mountaineering equipment. 

The Club also ran a series of lectures on mountaineering and 
outdoor subjects, and members participated in an expedition to the 
Cariboos in British Columbia. 

ARNOLD WEXLER 
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Harvard Mountaineering Club. The H.M.C. in the year just 
past continued with its program of teaching young men of college 
age the fundamentals of safe mountaineering. During the summer 
the H.M.C. was represented in all ranges from the Pennines in the 
Alps to the Alaskan St. Elias Range. Members participated in the 
first ascent of Mt. Vancouver (15,720 ft.); another party spent some 
weeks in the eastern end of the range investigating the approaches 
to Mts. Seattle and Hubbard, and during their stay climbed several 
peaks. Farther down the coast, on the Juneau Ice Cap, members 
were represented on two parties, one scientific, the other purely 
mountaineering. The members of the Juneau Ice Cap Research 
Project made valuable contributions to the glaciological and geo- 
logical knowledge of that area, while the mountaineers made a 
number of first ascents, notably on Michael’s Sword and the Devil’s 
Paw. Other members were at the A.C.C. Freshfield Camp, and a 
small party spent three wet weeks in the Selkirks and managed to 
make the first complete ascent of Cyprian’s W. ridge and to de- 
scend the Deville Icefall. 

By the time the reader has glanced at this, the H.M.C. will be 
comfortably ensconced in its new club room and library in the 
basement of M-entry, Lowell House. The Club already has a rep- 
resentative collection of 400 volumes, primarily from the estate of 
the late Allston Burr. The new room will give the Club a badly 
needed central meeting place, and it is anticipated that the new 
room will do much to popularize mountaineering among Harvard 
undergraduates. 

F. P. Macoun, III 


Yale Mountaineering Club. Last fall the Yale Mountaineering 
Club carried on its program of training inexperienced climbers in 
the techniques of rock and ice climbing. By means of movies, lec- 
tures and a good deal of practice on the surrounding cliffs, a num- 
ber of safe and competent climbers have been produced. Activities 
during the school year are necessarily limited, but there have been 
rock climbing trips to the Adirondacks and the Shawangunks as 
well as the annual trip to Mt. Washington for ice climbing. Various 
ski climbs of peaks in the Adirondacks and White Mountains have 
been made, and three members succeeded this winter in making 
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the first winter traverse of the seven peaks of the Adirondack 
Great Range. 

Most of the more experienced members headed West last sum- 
mer in search of bigger and better mountains. Three climbers spent 
the summer on the Juneau Ice Cap, participating in a research 
project of the American Geographical Society. A Yale party climbed 
Devil’s Tower and then went on to make various ascents in the 
Tetons. Two members spent a month making an air-supported 
N.S. traverse of the Wind Rivers, collecting eight first ascents in 
the southern parts of the range. Other members climbed in the 
Cascades, Colorado, New Mexico, Scotland and Mexico. 


Denton Fox 


Princeton Mountaineering Club. The Princeton Mountaineering 
Club is the youngest of the climbing clubs of the eastern colleges. 
Chartered in the spring of 1949, it started its first formal activities 
with the new scholastic year in the fall of 1949. In organization, it 
follows, basically, the pattern set by the other collegiate mountain- 
eering clubs; during its formation, the help given by the Harvard 
Mountaineering Club was invaluable. 

The activities of the Club are hampered for several reasons, the 
most important being the lack of good climbing sites in the neigh- 
borhood of the university. Climbs are run, however, in good weather, 
three times a week to near-by quarries and to the Delaware Water 
Gap. Here, the elements of rock climbing, rappelling and belaying 
are taught. Though the routes are, wherever necessary, safeguarded 
with pitons, their presence is de-emphasized, in order that risks may 
not be attempted which would be out of the question were the aids 
not there. 

The Club is, of course, very unfortunately situated for the prac- 
tice of snow and ice climbing, and of necessity the main practice 
in this branch must come in the summer. Though no summer trips 
have yet been planned for the Club as such, groups meet in the 
vacation months to climb together, and last summer compiled a very 
satisfactory record. 

At this point the activities of the Club are curtailed by inex- 
perience as well as geographical location, but it is hoped that as the 
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Club grows older these hindrances will be overcome in order that 
interest may be stimulated and aided at the university. 
NicHotas CLIFFORD 


Dartmouth Mountaineering Club, 1949. The Club now has 32 
members—students, faculty members and townspeople. Last fall it 
sponsored a six-week course in rock climbing for Dartmouth under- 
graduates. The course was incorporated .in the physical education 
program of the college, and students who passed received full 
athletic credit. Classes lasting from an hour and a half to two hours 
were held four times a week. Six student members of the D.M.C. 
served as instructors. Safety was emphasized throughout the course. 

During the summer of 1949, members climbed in the Tetons, 
in western Canada, in Mexico and in Europe. 

R. H. Woopy 


Williams. In the past year, for the first time, an active mountain- 
eering group has developed in the Williams Outing Club. Several 
undergraduates have climbed in the West or practised on local rocks. 
Fritz Wiessner visited Williamstown as a guest speaker during the 
fall and, on the day after his lecture, took 15 students to a small rock 
face near Grafton, N. Y., where he demonstrated techniques. The 
Club also invited Bradford Washburn to show his films of Mt. 
McKinley. 

R. Van Anpa 


Rensselaer Mountaineering Club. From its origin in the Rock 
Climbing Division of the Rensselaer Outing Club there has recently 
emerged the newest addition to the small circle of collegiate moun- 
taineering clubs. Founded in January 1950, the R.M.C. can boast of a 
small but enthusiastic membership whose leaders have adopted the 
Tetons as their favorite climbing terrain. Unlike most other similar 
clubs, the R.M.C. maintains close organizational ties with the parent 
Outing Club; it is, however, an autonomous body with fairly rigid 
requirements for full membership. 

The present leaders started climbing in the spring of 1948, when 
the Rock Climbing Division of the Outing Club was first formed. 
Among those who assisted with instruction at that time was Robert 
C. Black, III, A.A.C. and C.M.C. member. Subsequently the group 
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was befriended by Fritz Wiessner, who personally led climbs in the 
Shawangunks and Adirondacks and who talked to the group in 
Troy. Jim Goodwin (A.A.C.) likewise became a friend of several 
of the climbers. 

Present activities are carried on individually, of course, but the 
major portion of the instructional program is conducted under Out- 
ing Club sponsorship on a small series of cliffs a scant eight miles 
from Troy. Other climbs for the more experienced men are made 
farther afield, particularly in the Shawangunks. In addition, con- 
siderable interest has been shown in a winter mountaineering pro- 
gram in the Adirondacks the past two years. During the winter of 
1948-49, eight new winter ascents were made; more are planned for 
this year. Of special interest is a scheduled climb in March of the 
Mt. Colden dyke with Fritz Wiessner leading. 

R. T. Battey 


ALASKA—YUKON TERRITORY 


Back to Logan. Word has been received that Norman Read, 
member of the party that made the first (and only) ascent of Mt. 
Logan in 1925, will attempt to repeat the climb this summer in 
company with André Roch and two Alaskans. 


Flying around Logan. It is of particular interest that our Presi- 
dent, likewise a member of the 1925 expedition to Mt. Logan, visited 
the Arctic Institute of North America Expedition on the Seward 
Glacier last summer, and participated in two flights over country 
which he had seen in strikingly different circumstances 24 years 
earlier. We are glad to have Henry Hall’s own account of “two 
flights from and to landing strip on snow-covered glacier surface 
at approx. 60° 22’ N., 139° 56’ W.”: 


“First flight: 650 P.M. to 808 P.M., Wednesday, 10 August 1949. 
“Noorduyn Norseman on retractable skis with wheels. Maurice 
(Maury) King as pilot; also Walter Wood, Jack Reese and Henry Hall. 
“From air strip 8 miles W. of Mt. Vancouver summit on Seward 
Glacier at 5700 ft.; and in line between Nunatak base camp (6050 ft.), 
14 miles N.E. of strip, and Samovar Hills. 
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“Weather had been fine all day except for clouds clinging to the 
highest peaks, and low clouds on the E. side of the range, around Mts. 
Lucania, Steele and Walsh, which gradually cleared away by late after- 
noon. Snow surface at air strip was just beginning to freeze. (Night 
temperature at strip averages about 8° cooler than on the Nunatak.) 
Took off with aid of three men jostling tail of plane. 

“Headed W. toward Seward-Columbus Glaciers divide, gradually 
climbing to about 13,000 ft. over the divide, which is about 35 miles 
W. of the starting point. Then swung right to N. up to 14,000 ft. 
beginning the clockwise flight around the entire gigantic mass of Mt. 
Logan), we passed almost over the 10,000-ft. camp made by the 1925 Mt. 
right of Mt. Miller (11,000 ft.) along the almost endless straight stretch 
of the Columbus and Miller Glaciers, gleaming in the late afternoon sun, 
close to 100 miles (making from the divide between Mts. Vancouver and 
Cook at least 140 miles of gently undulating névé and glacier surface in 
an almost straight line). 

“Swinging around W. of King Peak (a slender and very impressive 
wedge rising almost vertically above the glacier trench between it and 
Logan) we passed almost over the 10,000-ft. camp made by the 1925 Mt. 
Logan expedition. Unfortunately, King trench, up which the climbing 
party went in ’25, was filled by a fleecy cloud (the only cloud left from 
earlier in the day). The glacier between that camp and the foot of King 
Peak appeared to be somewhat more crevassed than in 1925. Passed 
over ‘Quartz Ridge’ and the 1925 base camp (8000 ft.) at head of 
Ogilvie Glacier. Snowline on Ogilvie Glacier appeared to be at about 
6500 ft. or about the same as when Morgan and I went out down it on 
22 June 1925, indicating the lateness of the 1949 season, following the 
exceptional snowfall of the winter of ’48-'49. 

“We swung right (E.) again just before reaching the Ogilvie-Logan 
Glaciers’ confluence, and could see all the way down the ice of the Logan, 
over its tree-covered, morained terminus and for another long stretch 
down the Chitina Valley, its several water courses glistening in the light 
of the sun, by now near the horizon. Thus I had seen in a few minutes 
about 110 miles of our 160-mile route from McCarthy, Alaska, to the 
summit of Mt. Logan, Yukon Territory, Canada. 

“I should have mentioned that as we swung right from the Seward- 
Columbus divide we could see to our far right Mt. Fairweather, and to 
our left what we took to be Mt. Blackburn (these two being about 320 
miles apart), Mt. Bona, Mt. Bear, Mt. Wood, Mts. Lucania and Steele, 
Mt. Walsh. Thus, with the nearer St. Elias Group and Mts. Vancouver, 
Cook and Hubbard, we could see practically all the major peaks in this 
the greatest glaciated range in the world outside of Greenland and the 
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Antarctic Continent, and possibly the Himalaya and the Patagonian ice 
cap. 
“As we passed the N. side of the Logan massif at 14,000 ft., the great 
extent of the summit plateau sloping to the N. and broken by several 
prominences impressed one. The Logan massif, above 16,000 ft., is far 
greater than that of Mt. McKinley. Were its sides continued on up above 
16,000 ft. at the same angle as between 6000 and 16,000 ft., it could well 
be the highest mountain in the world. 

“The W. peak of Mt. McArthur is clearly higher than its E. peak. 
The central summit of Logan is probably higher than the E. summit, but 
not obviously so, and, if so, by perhaps not more than 100 to 200 ft. 

“We flew over the unnamed summit for which Walter Wood has 
suggested the name of Matthes, for the late eminent American glaciologist 
Francois E. Matthes, and between Mts. King George and Queen Mary, 
and finally around Mt. Vancouver, ascended for the first time on 6 July 
1949 by N. E. Odell, W. R. Hainsworth, Robert McCarter and Alan 
Bruce-Robertson, by the N.W. ridge, and we noted also Washburn’s 
suggested route by a northeasterly spur of the N. (and higher) summit. 
The boundary turns on the slightly lower S. peak. Saw Yakutat Point as 
we swung S. of Mt. Vancouver. 

“Circling to lose altitude, we landed at 8.08 P.M. As we walked 
back to Nunatak in a cool easterly breeze on freezing crust, Logan rose 
straight out of the snow fields, dark blue in a sky of fading gold, and 
the evening star appeared in the evening shadow over the Vancouver- 


Cook divide. 


“Second flight: 9.10 A.M.-11.10 A.M., Thursday, 11 August 1949. 

“Pilot Maury King, Walter Wood, Noel Odell, Peter Wood and 
Henry Hall. Weather fine and clear. 

“Took off easily without assistance and headed for the Seward- 
Hubbard divide just E. of Mt. McArthur and gained altitude to 12,000 
ft., at which the whole flight was made. Passed over the Hubbard-Logan 
glaciers’ ‘height of land,’ and looked straight down first the Logan, 
then at once the closely parallel Walsh Glacier, the latter somewhat more 
wiggly and moraine-covered. Looked into the upper Walsh basin 
ascended by Washburn and Bates in 1937 on their ascent of Mts. Lucania 
and Steele and traverse of the latter (Steele having first been climbed by 
Wood’s party in 1935). Flew close past W. side of Mt. Walsh (looking 
directly at ridge climbed by Wood) and betwten it and Steele, then over 
Wolf Creek Glacier, and saw Mts. Wood, Bear and Nantazhat. Walter 
was surprised at the very low snowline on this interior (N.) side of 
range. Saw a long way down Donjek River valley, and bits of Kluane 
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Lake in gaps over snow-tipped ridges. Passed over narrow Spring Creek 
Glacier, wider Donjek Glacier (seamed by diagonal crevasses) which 
fans out to double or treble width at its snout, wider Kluane Glacier, and 
still wider and very impressive Kaskawulsh Glacier, the trunk stream of 
which issues from ‘height of land’ snowfields N.E. of Mt. Logan. The 
Kaskawulsh is impressive, being apparently the widest valley glacier 
seen on this flight, descending in broad graceful curves and comparatively 
free of any important crevasses. Mt. Fairweather was distinctly visible 
ahead. Passed over head of Lowell Glacier, then close to a very sharp 
unnamed 12,000-ft. peak near its head. Just beyond, came to the massif 
of Mts. Hubbard, Alverstone, and E. Hubbard and made a tight left 
circle for photographs. Could see Alsek River valley as we swung right 
around E. side of East Hubbard. Possible route on Hubbard, a glacier 
running up E. basin. As we continued right toward Hubbard Glacier 
around Mt. Hubbard with Mt. Seattle at our left, saw snout of Hubbard 
Glacier ending in Disenchantment Bay, and floating ice fragments in 
the bay around Bancas Point, Cape Phipps Peninsula (Yakutat) and to 
the head of Russell Fiord, also across Malaspina Glacier, all clear of fog, 
and to the open sea beyond. 

“Swung close to N. face of Mt. Vancouver past long ridge route 
taken by the climbing party, then to lose altitude passed back and forth 
close to the steep, narrow, impressive N.W. ridge up to Institute Peak, 
the climbing route. Circled in W. basin, seeing remnants of climbers’ 
Camp I, and finally down over ‘Arctic’ peak, and back and forth over 
‘Duck Pond’ ridge, and over Nunatak hut, and down to land at 11.10 
P.M. Now high overcast, which by noon began to cut off St. Elias and 
Logan summits. 

“These two flights of 1% and 2 hours, at a speed averaging 110 
m.p.h. and at respective altitudes of 14,000 and 12,000 ft., gave a very 
fine idea of the whole central part of what is often known as the St. 
Elias Alps. At 60° N., the range is only as far from the North Pole as 
the Himalayas are from the Equator. The highest known peak in 
Greenland being Mt. Gunnbjornsfjeld (12,200 ft.) in the Watkins Mts., 
and the highest known in the Antarctic being rather vaguely reported as 
about 15,000 ft., the Logan or St. Elias Range with ten peaks over 
15,000 ft. can perhaps be called the greatest arctic-type mountain range 
in the world. Its glaciers and ice fields may exceed 2500 ft. in depth of 
ice. Some of its peaks, such as Logan, Vancouver, Hubbard, St. Elias 
and others, rise almost st right from present glacier surfaces, unbroken 
faces of 10,000 ft. (Vancouver) to 14,000 ft. (Logan) being not un- 
common. Ice motion as high as 16 ft. a day (measured by the Arctic 
Institute party where the Seward flows from its névé basin to the 
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Malaspina) indicates great accumulation of snow and vigor of glacial 
motion. 1948 precipitation of 160 inches at Yakutat, and 30 inches in 
July 1949, indicates the probable nature of the snowfall above, which 
however has not been measured. Ice mantles on some of the higher 
peaks are certainly 500 ft. thick as shown by the ice cliffs at their edges. 
The peaks in general appear more deeply buried in ice and snow than 
the higher Himalayas. Several of the main ice streams are longer and 
wider than any known in the Himalayas, which also have nothing to 
correspond to the Malaspina and Bering ice plateaux. Glacier tongues 
in the Himalayas begin at an average of 15 or 16,000 ft.; those in the 
Logan range at sea level on the coast side and about 2000 ft. on the drier 
land side. Summer snowline in the Himalaya is thousands of feet higher 
than on the Alaskan peaks. The Patagonian ice cap, perhaps the closest 
approach to the Logan Range in extent of ice, outside of Greenland and 
the Antarctic, flows from a highest peak of about 13,000 ft. 

“These two flights, one in the heart of the range, and the other over 
and back across the center of its highest portion, both in perfect weather, 
gave a unique and otherwise unobtainable impression of this, one of the 
world’s greatest glaciated mountain ranges, and made a most thrilling and 
satisfying experience. As far as I know, I am the only member of the 
1925 party to have seen so much of the range from the air. No one 
without arduous ground experience behind him can fully comprehend 
and appreciate the fleeting view from the air of such stupendous country 
as the St. Elias-Logan Range buried under some 17,000 square miles of 
snow and ice.” 


CANADA 


September in the Selkirks. On 7 September 1949 a party of five, 
H. L. Blair, F. L. Dunn, R. H. Kimball, T. O. Nevison and T. 
Scudder, of the Harvard Mountaineering Club, set off from Glacier, 
B.C., over the Asulkan and Donkin Passes to Mitre Creek, where 
a base camp was set up. September 7th was the first of seven sunny 
days. To cross Donkin Pass, a route on slabs and snow-covered 
ledges W. of the pass was worked out, with a fixed rope and con- 
siderable step-cutting. 

From the Mitre Creek camp, the W. ridge of the Bishops Range 
was traversed for the first time to the col just W. of Mt. Cyprian, 
from which the third ascent of this mountain was made (10, hrs. 
from Mitre Creek camp). Descent from Cyprian was by return to 
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the col, and then down to the Black Glacier by Palmer’s route. Mt. 
Donkin was also climbed from the Mitre Creek camp, by the S. 
side; and Purity Pass was ascended. An unnamed peak just W. of 
Purity Pass was climbed to within 300 ft. of the summit. A snow- 
storm forced a retreat. 

Winter started on September 14th. The next night we biv- 
ouacked half-way down the “moderately difficult” chimney beside 
the Deville Icefall. After wringing things out at the Glacier Circle 
Hut, we wallowed across the Illecillewaet Névé in a foot and a half 
of new snow, and in two days arrived again at Glacier. 


F. L. Dunn 


Reconnaissance of Mt. Erasmus. Mt. Erasmus (10,700 ft.) is one 
of the higher unclimbed peaks of the Canadian Rockies. It lies about 
nine and a half miles due W. of the N. Saskatchewan Crossing of 
the Banff-Jasper Highway. Intervening peaks hide the mountain 
in such a way that one can catch no more than partial glimpses of it 
from two widely separated points on the Highway—the “Bungalow 
Camp,” and a point about a mile above the place where Arctomys 
Creek joins the N. Saskatchewan. No trail leads anywhere near 
Erasmus at the present time. These facts undoubtedly explain why 
we were unable to obtain photographs of the mountain, and why 
hitherto almost no information about it has been available. This 
note will, we hope, prove useful to anyone interested in the con- 
siderable problem that Erasmus poses. 

On 29 July 1949 John Oberlin and I left N. Saskatchewan Cross- 
ing with five days’ provisions. We forded the Howse River just be- 
low the point where Glacier River joins it, followed an old but still 
good trail cut by the A.C.C. to Glacier Lake (where the Club had a 
camp some years ago), and camped at the head of the lake near the 
Club’s campsite. We had at first thought that we might ascend the 
valley of a small stream immediately S. of Sullivan Peak and camp 
near its head. We found, however, that this creek descends such a 
steep, narrow gorge as to render this route impracticable with heavy 
packs. Accordingly, we proceeded up the Glacier River mud flats to 
the next wooded point beyond the end of the lake, where we 
turned into the trees and bushwhacked through some low cliffs and 
up the long wooded slope until we reached the hanging valley S. of 
Sullivan Peak. This trip took about seven hours. 
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Leaving camp at 6.45 A.M. the next morning, we climbed to the 
col immediately W. of Sullivan Peak. Here we discovered a goat 
trail which threads its way up through a series of ledges onto and 
across the high ridge extending from the S. corner of Erasmus to 
Arctomys Peak. This ridge can be followed to the base of the sum- 
mit cliffs of Erasmus. The two sharp notches visible from the 
Bungalow Camp offer no hindrance, since it is easy to descend to 
their level down ledges on the W. side of the ridge. 

The two lower bands of cliffs that can also be seen on the E. 
face of Erasmus are covered with scree on the W. side so that only 
the third band, towering several hundred feet, remains to be climbed 
from this side. Unfortunately, owing to the fact that the rock strata 
are nearly level, a good deal of this cliff appears to be overhanging. 
At three or four points streams have cut deep, narrow gashes in the 
cliff, below which lie snow gullies. One of these gashes, about mid- 
way along the W. face, appears to mark a junction between two 
different types of rock, the northern section seeming more mono- 
lithic and harder than the southern. This cleft has two branches, 
and it seemed to us that the right, or more southerly, one, which 
carries a smaller volume of water than its neighbor, might perhaps 
be climbed. 

The mountain is covered by a thick ice cap which seems con- 
centrated on the highest N.E. portion of its flat top, with a snow 
crest and cornice swinging S. and crowning the S.E. face. Im- 
mediately above the W. cliff there is bare scree and talus. We were 
bothered by rocks falling down the W. face. They apparently came 
from local snow patches and this scree. Several times we had to take 
shelter under convenient ledges. j 

Because of the rocks and the height and steepness of the cliffs, 
we continued ever farther around the mountain in the hope of find- 
ing a more promising route. Finally we rounded the N.W. corner, 
which appeared from a distance to offer a way up its nose. Before 
attempting it, however, we went a couple of hundred yards along 
the N. face, only to find the cliffs increasing in size and, if possible, 
in steepness. We then returned to the corner and climbed, without 
difficulty, to the notch behind the corner pinnacle. From this point 
we could see our way clear for another 150 ft. Higher than this, 
the cliff seems to overhang, and the conquest of the balance of it 
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would probably require the use of a considerable number of pitons. 
As it was then nearly 5.00 P.M., we turned back. 

A more direct approach to the W. side of Erasmus can be made 
from the Arctomys Creek Valley by descending one of several steep 
scree slopes that penetrate the lower cliffs directly to the summit 
cliffs. At the present time, the lack of any trail up this very swampy 
valley renders this way of attacking the mountain impracticable. 

As seen from the highway N. of the junction of Arctomys 
Creek and the N. Saskatchewan River, the N. face of Erasmus 
seems to have two bands of cliffs surmounted by very broken ice— 
which suggests even greater danger from falling rocks than is ex- 
perienced on the W. side of the mountain. 

The unnamed mountain between Erasmus and the highway 
can probably be climbed without difficulty up a steep scree couloir 
on its S. side, which is visible from the col between Erasmus and 
Sullivan and can be easily reached from there by crossing the inter- 
vening valley. 

R. H. Bisuop, III 


Freeborn’s Ascents. In an album presented to the Alpine Club 
of Canada, Professor Frank W. Freeborn (1847-1919) inserted a 
dated list of his climbs in the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks. Since 
this list is fuller than the one offered in the A.A.C. Annals, it is 
here reproduced in its entirety :* 


1905, 1906, 1909, 1913. Mt. Fairview. 
1905. Mt. Whyte, August 4th. 


1906. Mt. Temple, July 28th; Mt. Victoria, July 30th; Rogers Peak, 
August 9th. 


1907. Mt. Aberdeen, July 6th; Mt. Stephen, July 20th; Mt. Sir Don- 
ald, July 26th. 


1908. Mt. Niblock, July 26th. 


1909. Mt. Habel, July 25th; Mt. Wapta, July 29th; Avalanche Moun- 
tain, August 11th; Mt. Hood, August 22nd. 


1911. Mt. Lefroy, July 17th; Mt. Daly, July 29th; Ptarmigan Peak, 
August 15th. 





*Cf. J. Monroe Thorington, “American Alpine Club Annals,” 4.A.]., 
VI (1947), 361-2. 
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1912. Storm Mountain, August 3rd. 
1913. Eiffel Peak, July 10th; Cathedral Mountain, July 22nd; Mumm 
Peak, August 2nd; Mt. Cheops, August 11th. 


1914. Mt. Field, July 12th. 
J. M. T. 


Guides Honored. Rudolph Aemmer and Edward Feuz, well- 
known Swiss guides, were honored at Banff in September 1949, in 
commemoration of more than 40 years’ service in Canada. 


Europe 


Mont Blanc. The Count de Suzannet (A.C.) has presented to 
the A.A.C. the certificates issued to H.B. de Saussure’s descendants 
who on 18 July 1873 repeated their ancestor’s ascent of Mont Blanc 
(1787). Taking part in the ascent were Henri de Saussure (d. 1902), 
grandson of the famous geologist, and his two sons—Horace (aet. 
14) and Ferdinand-Mongin. Their guides were Frédéric Payot and 
Alexandre Tournier. Apparently Ferdinand de Saussure waited at 
the Col du Déme while his father and brother completed the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, and then the entire party ascended the Déme du 
Goiter. The certificate of the Grands Mulets is one of the few 
printed ones to have survived. On the mountain the same day were 
William Henry Elliott (1850-1918), an American, and Henry L. 


Salmond, an officer of the Royal Navy. 
J. M. T. 


The Austrian Alps in 1949. Climbing conditions last summer 
seemed to be almost back to normal. Food, for the first time since 
the War, was generally ample and hearty, both in the hotels and in 
the many comfortable huts. (This abundance was thanks to the 
Marshall Plan, and to the government’s need of tourist money. 
For private families, rationing was still painfully tight.) Prices, be- 
cause of exchange, were fantastically low, even lower than the very 
moderate pre-war rates, and made a pleasant contrast to the un- 
fortunately inflated post-war prices in Switzerland. Tourists and 
climbers were comfortably numerous; but, since no Germans are 
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allowed in Austria, there was not the excessive overcrowding that 
I was told had occurred in pre-war, post-Anschluss days. 

The best-known pre-war climbing regions were still the fav- 
orites: the Hohe Tauern around the Gross Glockner, Kufstein in 
the Kaisergebirge for rock work, and especially the Otztal villages— 
Vent, the “Bergsteigerdorf,” with the Wildspitze; and Obergurgl, 
the “Gletscherdorf.” The climbing centers seemed on the whole well 
supplied with guides, for the standard climbs. But here the War has 
had its effect. Many of the most famous guides were gone, and an 
Austrian who knows the climbing situation intimately estimated 
that there are probably not more than half a dozen professionals 
now in the whole country who can lead a climb of the sixth grade 
of difficulty. In general, however, Austria has today many advan- 
tages to offer the climber, especially for guideless or training climbs. 

EvizaBETH KNOWLTON 


To Italy at Last. 1 joined the Italian Alpine Club (Roman Sec- 
tion) in 1924 and became a life member in 1934. From 1924 until 
1936 I went out climbing with various groups nearly every week 
end. We climbed in the Apennines, in the Ernici, in the Sabines, in 
the Abruzzi; we climbed the amethystine hills that circle Rome. 
In summers we went up into the Dolomites, and once off into the 
Julian Alps, to climb Triglav and Mangart. There can be no nicer, 
kinder people than those I knew in the Roman C.A.I. 

So it was that when I at last returned after an absence of 13 
years, and saw from the plane the circle of well-loved Roman hills, 
my heart gave a great leap of joy. The first people I noticed in the 
crowd at the airfield were old friends from the Roman C.A.I.—Anita 
Ciofh, Dr. Osvaldo Zacchi, Valentino Pavoni. 

Two days after I arrived, I went around to the club rooms, 
which are in a palace on the Via Gregoriana just off the Trinita dei 
Monti. Many people were there whom I knew; they seemed a little 
thinner, a little greyer, but otherwise unchanged—all cordial and 
friendly. Many had been associated with the underground, helping 
to win the war against Hitler. 

On the following Sunday I went with a group into the hills. 
We took the train to Palestrina. At first I was horrified by the signs 
of war: Palestrina had been badly damaged. But soon we climbed 
above it, into the hills. Monte Calé was our goal, behind Genaz- 
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zano. Ginestra was in bloom, and the road climbed between walls 
of gold. It turned into a mule track, then a rough path, then steep 
grass slopes studded with wild flowers. We reached the top about 
noon. A flock of sheep was grazing there, guarded by two big white 
Maremma shepherd dogs. Under a rock near by a shepherd sat 
piping. It was a perfect May day, blue and gold. Far away, we could 
see the golden bubble of St. Peter’s and the sea beyond Ostia. 

Too soon that golden day was over, but more followed. For the 
month that I was in Rome, my friends of the C.A.I. must surely 
have worn themselves out to fill my every moment with delightful 
things. At a special party of the club, I was presented with the badge 
to commemorate my 25 years of membership. 

On June 12th I left for Cortina d’Ampezzo, where we stayed 
with our old friend Cavaliere Giuseppe De Gregorio—president of 
the Alpine Club of Cortina, honorary president of the guides, post- 
master, writer and a grand person generally. With his dachshund, 
“Boy,” he has climbed every peak in the vicinity; and he knows the 
name of all the wild flowers that grow in the valley. During the 
War he helped many an allied airman, shot down over the Dolo- 
mites, to escape with his life. 

In Cortina, too, I was treated like a friend long lost. We clim- 
bed—easy things, because I had too long ridden in motor cars and 
walked on city streets—but I was glad to scramble again up the 
Torre Grande of the Cinque Torri and up the Spigolo of the Torre 
Inglese. Finally, with our host, about six members of the C.A.I. 
and “Boy,” I went up to the Rifugio Cantore and climbed from 
there the Tofana di Razes. As a rule that is a “walk,” but on 3 July 
1949 it was a real climb because of the ice and snow. No one had 
expected the season to be so late up there. The wind blew cold on the 
top. The snow ridge was frozen along the crest like a wave about 
to break. The Dolomites, purple, gentian blue, violet and coral, 
chain upon chain, ringed us around—Sorapis, Antelao, Pelmo, 
Marmolata, Civetta, Croda da Lago. ... 

I had hoped to revisit Italy and say good-bye to the Italian hills 
without regret. But I found in them a beauty even greater than I had 
remembered, and in the members of the Italian Alpine Club a kind- 
ness and courtesy which had grown with the years. 

Hazet Britt Jackson 
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Forgotten Flights. The Simplon Express comes racing up the 
Rhone Valley from the Lake of Geneva, past the castles of Sion and 
on through Visp to the gleaming onion-towers of the Stockalper 
Palace at Brigue. The tourist rushing on to Italy has no time to 
stroll to the sleepy little square in Brigue where a small monument 
commemorates the Peruvian airman Géo Chavez, who on 23 Sep- 
tember 1910 flew a Blériot monoplane across the Simplon and lost 
his life in landing at Domodossola. And there is no marker at all to 
recall still earlier flights by balloon. 

In a book entitled Uber den Wolken, Eduard Spelterini 
described his adventure of 1898 in the balloon Wega, in which he 
rose from Sion and drifted over the French Alps to the hamlet of 
Riviére, beween Langres and Dijon. Between 1898 and 1903 Captain 
Spelterini, a Swiss whose name was really Spalty, made about 500 
ascents in various parts of Europe. His frequent companion was 
Dr. Guglielminetti, alias Goudron, who at the age of 17 had made a 
guideless ascent of the Matterhorn with his friend Alexander Seiler, 
Jr. Their success was rewarded by Papa Seiler with a bottle of 
champagne rather than a scolding. Dr. Goudron accompanied Im- 
feld’s physiological expeditions on Mont Blanc, and later, making 
experiments on the imported workmen of the Gornergrat railroad, 
discovered that most of them developed mountain-sickness at eleva- 
tions above 2700 metres. 

As Chamonix declined as a mountaineering center, the star of 
Zermatt rose. The elder Seiler bought the old Lauber Inn at Zermatt 
in 1854—this being incorporated in the famous Hotel Monte Rosa. 
It was in the hallway of this hotel that Whymper met Seiler after the 
accident of 1865 and said, “The Taugwalders and I have returned.” 
By 1886 the lure of the Matterhorn was such that about 12,000 tourists 
visited the village in the summer season, the journey of 18 km. from 
Visp taking from eight to ten hours. It was decided to build a cog 
railway, 34.75 km. in length, rising from 654 metres at Visp to 1602 
metres at Zermatt. The project was completed on 6 July 1891, with 
Bishop Jardinier and other church dignitaries in attendance at Visp. 
As the train moved up the valley, bands played at the stations, 
cannon-fire echoed from the cliffs, and maidens clad in white pre- 
sented flowers. That evening, at the Monte Rosa, there was a great 
banquet, the Lucullan menu for which is still preserved. (Let no 
one forget that César Ritz himself had once been a waiter there!) 
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On the return journey, the train carried down the remains of Alex- 
ander Seiler, Sr., to his last resting place in Brigue. An era had come 
to an end, and a new one had begun. 


Following in his father’s footsteps, and perceiving the value of 
advertisement, the younger Alexander Seiler determined to link 
aeronautics with the village. On 1 September 1903 Captain Spelterini 
arrived in Zermatt, followed next day by the balloon Stella in nine 
enormous chests. Constructed in Augsburg, the gas-bag was 18 
metres high and had a lifting power of 1700 kilograms. Although 
Spelterini gave out his opinion that it would be no easy matter to 
ascend from the narrow confines of Zermatt, he lost no time in 
making ready his apparatus in the fields between the Mont Cervin 
Hotel and the Gornergrat station. The plan was to ascend in a 
southwesterly direction, then turn across the Alps and descend some- 
where in eastern Switzerland. As Zermatt had no gas-works, 232 steel 
cylinders had been brought in, containing 1,629,797 litres of gas. 
Herr Wernecke, a Ziirich millionaire, and Dr. Hermann Seiler 
were chosen as passengers. 


Twelve days went by without a further move by Spelterini. He 
was waiting for proper air currents; but the press, beginning to 
doubt the genuineness of the enterprise, said that the delay was part 
of Seiler’s plan to hold guests in the hotels as long as possible. At 
last, on the fine autumn morning of September 19th, the balloon 
went into the sky with Wernecke, Seiler and Spelterini. The captain 
assumed a romantic pose, with one leg in the basket and the other 
dangling in air, one hand in the rigging and the other waving his 
cap. It took less than half an hour for the balloon to soar above the 
Weisshorn; and in another hour, at 5000 metres, it disappeared in 
the direction of Saas. Captain Spelterini threw out his first sandbag 
above Saas Fee, but for the rest of the day there was no further 
news. On the following morning, Sunday, the balloon was sighted 
by observers with field glasses from Milan cathedral; it was slowly 
drifting in the vicinity of Bergamo. After a flight of 20 hours, the 
aeronauts came safely to the ground at Bignasco, in the Val Maggia 


near Locarno. 
J. M. THortncTon 
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Unusual Obsequies. Two strange funerals for young climbers 
were held in Italy in the summer of 1949. One was for Giuseppe 
Garrone, who disappeared 39 years ago on Mont Blanc. His body, 
perfectly preserved, was discovered in July. The other funeral was 
even stranger—and much happier. Friends and relatives were gath- 
ered about the bier of Giovanni Banfi, a 19-year-old Italian from 
Lecco, who had fallen while climbing. In the middle of the service, 
he sat up and asked, “What happened?” 


Great Dogs. Important news for all bewildered, misguided and 
thirsty travellers in the region of the St. Bernard Pass is the report 
that for the first time since 1900 the St. Bernard dogs are to be 
equipped again with little kegs of liquor. 

’T would be well if the great ones, who boast of their reason, 
Would copy his work on the winter-bound scalps; 
And cherish the helpless in sorrow’s bleak season, 


Like the brave and the beautiful Dog of the Alps. 
—Euiza Cook, “The Dog of the Alps” 


A dispatch from Paris states that the dogs now used are not St. 
Bernards but crossbreeds, part bulldog, part terrier and part Pyrenean 
shepherd; and that their precious burden is not brandy but marc, 
a cheap distillation made by the monks themselves. It is reported 
also that a branch of the St. Bernard Hospice, established five years 
ago on the borders of Tibet, has recently rescued “scores of Chinese 
fleeing across the mountain passes from the Communist armies.” 


Mystery at Westminster. Who put the policeman’s helmet atop 
the Houses of Parliament? According to the Associated Press, the 
tower rises 300 ft. above the ground, and “the last 15 ft. is without a 
foothold at all.” It may be significant that the helmet was stolen 
during student festivities last Guy Fawkes’ Day. 


AFRICA 


Kilimanjaro and Kenya. On 20 February 1950, from Nairobi, 
William D. Hackett reported to our President that he had just com- 
pleted climbing both Kilimanjaro (19,717 ft.) and Kenya (17,040 ft.). 
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His time for the 72-mile round trip from Marungu (Kibo Hotel) to 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Spitze and back was just over three days. The 
trip to Kilimanjaro entails climbing some 15,000 ft. and passing 
through climatic zones ranging from tropical to sub-arctic. No 
ascent of Mt. Kenya by an American had previously been reported. 
“On Kenya,” Mr. Tilman has written, “is to be found climbing at 
its best. There is no easy route up it... .”* 


AsIA 


Travels in Nepal, 1949. The party led by H. W. Tilman left 
Nepal in September 1949, having explored Langtang Himal (ca. 
22,000 ft.), 60 miles N. of Khatmandu, and collected large numbers 
of plants, birds, reptiles and insects. 

. In January 1950 the Statesman reported a 28-day journey through 
eastern Nepal by three Oxford graduates. The itinerary: Raxaul to 
Khatmandu, and thence to Okhaldunga, Dhankuta and Jogbani, 
where the party took train for Calcutta. The travellers, who are 
making a round-the-world tour, are Edward St. George, Paul Bower 
and Burt Todd. Todd is an American. 


Swiss around Kangchenjunga, 1949. A Reuter dispatch from 
Bombay provides a brief account of the three months spent in the 
neighborhood of Kangchenjunga by the Swiss expedition led by 
Alfred Sutter. Base camp was established at Lhonak. The party en- 
countered adverse conditions, but three members (Sutter, René 
Dittert and Mme. Annelies Lohner) succeeded in making the ascent 
of Pyramid Peak (23,397 ft.).t An attempt to reach Nupchu (ca. 
23,000 ft.) was defeated by the breaking of the monsoon. The party 
reached Darjeeling on 6 August 1949. 


Nepal: L’Expédition Frangaise a l’Himalaya, 1950. The Decem- 
ber 1949 issue of Alpinisme includes a description by M. Lucien 
Devies of the first French expedition to the Himalaya since the 





* H. W. Tilman, Snow on the Equator (New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), 
p. 72. 

+ Cf. F. Spencer Chapman, Helvellyn to Himalaya (New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Bros., 1940), pp. 155-71. 
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expedition to Hidden Peak in 1936. The Dhaulagiri group, nearly 
8200 metres high, with two neighboring summits of about 8000 
metres, is called the greatest unexplored massif of the Himalaya. As 
M. Devies notes, nearly 30 peaks 7000 metres high have been con- 
quered, but so far none of the 14 rising to 8000 metres. The expedition 
is to be financed by the French Secretariat of Youth and Sports. The 
members of the party include MM. Herzog, Couzy, Lachenal, Ré- 
buffat, Schatz and Terray, together with a doctor, a cameraman and 
a liaison officer. 

In February 1950 the Paris Herald reported that the party 
planned to leave Paris on March 30th and to call off the climb if it 
has not been completed by June 20th. 


Chitral: Norwegian Himalayan Expedition. Prof. Arne Naess, 
of the University of Oslo, is leader of a 1950 party composed of Dr. 
Bugge, Dr. Lorentzen, Mr. Berg, Mr. Kvernberg, Dr. Jorstad and 
Dr. Wendelbo. Total cost of the expedition is estimated at about 
£5000. Dr. Jorstad and Dr. Wendelbo will carry out scientific 
studies. 

The reconnaissance of Tirich Mir (25,263 ft.) by a Norwegian 
party in the summer of 1949 is described in a letter from Prof. Naess, 
the leader, to Dr. Charles S. Houston: 


“Tirich Mir... is the highest mountain W. of Rakaposhi, but there 
have been few attempts to climb it. There was in 1935 an attempt by 
Germans, and there have been at least two attempts by Englishmen. No 
records of the latter attempts have so far been available. 

“In the papers of R. J. Lawder and Schomberg in Alpine Journal, 
No. 250-252, there are some allusions to Tirich Mir and several good 
photos. 

“The idea of making a reconnaissance in 1949 was first put forth by 
Professor Morgenstierne, who is a specialist of Hindukush languages 
During his stay in Norway, Eric Shipton described the beautiful moun- 
tain in strong words and made us make up our minds. 

“In the beginning of July the two Norwegian climbers, Arne Naess 
and Arne Randers-Heen, reached the S. Barum Glacier—a long, fairly 
smooth glacier leading from ca. 10,000 ft. to the S.E. wall of Tirich Mir 
at ca. 17,500 ft. From quite a distance, D. H. Foskett had seen the S.E. 
ridge of Tirich and suggested that it might be the best way to try. It 
proved to be a valuable advice. 
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“After one day on the glacier, the porters from Chitral left us. They 
seemed to be disappointed about the glacier with its exasperating morass, 
and also about the pay which was only 200% above ordinary tariffs. Un- 
doubtedly they had many other things to do in July, a month in which 
they, as good Mohammedans, also were handicapped by neither eating 
nor drinking from 4 A.M. to 8 P.M. That we did not understand a word 
of what they said may also have had its effect, in spite of the fact that our 
ignorance was due to Norway’s lack of an empire and thus testified to 
our friendly intentions. 

“It has often been suggested that the Chitrali are unqualified as 
porters because of their superstitions about high mountains in general 
and Tirich Mir in particular. It was our impression that, at least among 
the younger people, superstition about mountains is not the rule and that 
they might be trained to do their job as porters under masters who have 
the necessary time and opportunity to instruct them. 

“Two very strenuous weeks were used to bring our 350-pound equip- 
ment to the base of the S.E. Wall—a very steep wall between the twin 
summit and S. Barum Glacier. We had one week left, and went firstly 
up to the main S. Ridge at ca. 21,000-21,500 ft. between a point marked 
20,860 ft. on the map and the summit. The slopes were so steep that 
under most circumstances the danger of avalanches would have been 
excessive. The snow was of a peculiar kind, however, which made snow 
friction very strong. There were big avalanches day and night, but only 
from calving glaciers. The fall of ice cliffs down the walls was much re- 
tarded by the extraordinary resistance of the deep snow. 

“The S. Ridge leads directly to the summit and seemed to afford a 
short and interesting route. But under average snow conditions, the pic- 
ture might have been quite otherwise due to the risk of snow avalanches. 

“We then went from the base of the S.E. Wall up to the S.E. Ridge 
at a rather low point, ca. 20,000 ft. The ascent gave us some scrambling, 
but no difficulties of technical kind. The ridge seems quite manageable 
as far as we could see. Probably less dangerous under normal conditions 
than the S. Ridge, but somewhat longer. 

“Time was out and we strolled down the glaciers again. The esthetic 
aspect of the three weeks’ experience among the fascinating walls of the 
Tirich massif was somewhat blunted by lack of time to acclimatize, lack 
of porters and the avalanche-proof snow, which was very loose and very 
deep. 

“To be fair about the porters, it is our duty to mention that, when 
we were down from the S.E. Ridge, two porters suddenly appeared out- 
side our camp at 17,500 ft., equipped with nothing but a big basket with 
heavenly apricots. The taste was so unworldly delicious that the suspicion 
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of hallucinations would have been well founded. The porters were real 
enough, however.” 


Dutch Expedition to Shilla Peak. According to a dispatch from 
The Hague, six Dutch climbers and geologists plan to leave Simla 
in May 1950 to attempt 22,800-ft. Shilla Peak, highest summit in the 
Spiti sector of the western Himalaya. Dr. T. H. F. Klompe, of 
Bandoeng (Java) University, is leader of the expedition, which 
should take about six months. 


First Indian Expedition to Everest. Thanks to our member 
Anderson Bakewell, S.J., of St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India, we 
have received a brief report from the Statesman of 7 February 1950 
concerning a five-man Indian expedition to Mt. Everest. Names of 
the party, organized by the Himalaya Mandal of Poona, have not 
yet been announced. 


Flights over the Himalaya. It is reported in the Statesman that 
on 18 October 1949 a geological survey flight was made over the 
Nepal ranges of the Himalaya by Dr. M. R. Sahni, Deputy Director, 
Geological Survey of India; Dr. D. N. Wadia, Geological Adviser 
to the Government of India; and Dr. Arnold Heim, the Swiss 
geologist. The RIAF airplane, specially equipped, flew from Luck- 
now to Butwal and thence to the Kali Gandak Valley. It proceeded 
past Dhaulagiri and the Muktinath group, circled above Mustang 
Pass and returned to Lucknow. 

In January 1950 a dispatch from New Delhi described the plan 
for weekly air service between Raxaul and Khatmandu, the capital 
of Nepal. It is hoped that such volume of traffic will develop that 
flights may be made daily. 


Flights of Fancy over the Himalaya. In the latest Alpine Journal, 
Mr. Tilman supplies some interesting quotations from a Soviet bul- 
letin entitled Alpinism in the Pamirs. A list of Russian climbs in the 
Tien Shan is followed by this statement: “The success of these expe- 
ditions should determine the passing on to more difficult tasks, such 
as the first assault in the history of Alpinism on K2, the second high- 
est peak in the world.” Attempts by non-Communists obviously are 
not recognized! 
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The article goes on to discuss the exploits of a brilliant Soviet 
climber named E. M. Abalakov, whose “ambition is to crown his 
unique record by the ascent to the Everest.” The very thought clearly 
gave the eulogist a twinge of Stalinist excitement, for he asks, “Who 
knows? Maybe it will fall to the honor of a Soviet sportsman to 
climb the summit of this highest mountain in the world.” 

Who knows? 


Or GENERAL INTEREST 


Rockefeller Gift. On 16 December 1949 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
made a gift to the people of the United States of 33,562 acres in 
Grand Teton National Park and Jackson Hole Monument. This gift 
of lands “acquired and maintained over a period of a quarter of a 
century, at a total cost of more than $2,000,000” is intended to “pre- 
serve unspoiled the beauty of one of the most spectacular regions in 
America.” 


Training at Norwich University. The Winter and Mountain 
Warfare Training Unit at Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., was 
established by the Department of Army in the fall of 1947. It has 
proved to be a complete success in its two and a half years of exist- 
ence. The only program of its kind in the country given exclusively 
to college students, it affords certain Norwich ROTC students an 
opportunity to take advantage of this unique training and at the 
same time assures a flow of reserve officers into a Winter and Moun- 
tain Unit. Originally the Norwich Unit was set up to take care of 
100 trainees in the first two basic years. Owing to the great popular- 
ity of the program, this number has been increased to 125. Even at 
that, a substantial number of men have to be turned down each year. 

The training program consists generally of cross-country skiing, 
snowshoeing, negotiation of difficult terrain with full equipment 
(including weapons), evacuation, living under field conditions in 
cold weather and mountain climbing. Care of the individual and 
equipment in severe climatic conditions is also stressed. The unit 
is completely equipped according to Army standards, including 
all personal equipment—ski uniforms, parkas, rucksacks, skis, snow- 
shoes and rock climbing equipment. The unit is also equipped with 
two-man mountain tents and individual cooking equipment. 
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The terrain adjacent to Norwich University is particularly well 
suited for this type of training. Rock climbing is conducted at Bol- 
ton, Vt., on the so-called Bolton Cliffs; the rest of the program, on 
university property and that near by. At the present time, the unit 
is in process of testing experimental rations for use under severe 
climatic conditions. 

The unit is fortunate to have assigned as instructor Sgt. Icl 
Leslie J. Hurley. Sgt. Hurley served with the Tenth Mountain 
Division during combat in Italy and is a graduate of the Army 


Mountain Training School at Camp Hale. Cone J: Sein 


Col., U.S.A. 


The Cushion Loop. The cushion loop will prove useful to the 
mountaineer who has to get into or out of the climbing line while 
he is in a difficult or confined position. The structure of the knot 
is similar to that of the double carrick bend, and assumes the same 
compactness under sudden stress, as in a fall. Although primarily 
a middleman’s loop, it may be adapted to either extremity of the 
line by half-hitching the short end on the waist-loop. 


To TIE: 

1. If tying toward the left, twist clockwise bight on line for- 
ward. If tying toward the right, twist bight counterclockwise. 

2. Reach back at arm’s length and bring line sufficiently for- 
ward to form a snug waist-loop. 

3. Push bight down on waist-loop and line leading aft. Pull 
both up through bight and hold. 

4. Bring shoulder-loop under line leading forward and under 
the parts of waist-loop and line aft which protrude through 
the original bight. 

5. Adjust shoulder-loop to fit from chest to line leading aft, or 
vice versa. No waist adjustment is necessary if the waist-loop 
has been made snug in Step 2. 


To UNTIE: 
When the shoulder-loop is pulled out of the knot, the line 
falls free in running position. No change in belaying posture 
is necessary for untying or retying. 


Some cushioning of an unexpected fall occurs in the knot itself 
with the impact on the shoulder rather than on the waist-loop which 
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is slacked off. By snapping the shoulder-loop into a karabiner, some 
of the impact may be transferred to a sling or piton. 
Pum D. Smiru 


The Mountain Safety Program. It is gratifying to observe that 
the mountain accidents of the year 1949, as reported to the A.A.C. 
Safety Committee from various sections of North America, have 
been fewer than those of the previous two years. Only one of the 
fatal climbing accidents in 1949 took the life of an experienced 
member of an organized mountaineering club. The other eight 
fatalities involved mostly mountain hikers who had not received 
much indoctrination. Two of these deaths came tragically to per- 
sons who, without proper guidance, deliberately went out in the 
face of a blinding snowstorm. 

Compared with the 11 fatalities in a long list of other serious 
accidents in 1947, and the 15 deaths from another impressive array 
of accidents in 1948, the 1949 record shows, we hope, a meaningful 
reduction. But the significant thing is not the decrease in number; 
it is rather the fact that most of these recent accidents occurred to 
young and inexperienced men between the ages of 17 and 21. It 
appears that, although the safety programs of the various regional 
clubs have succeeded well among their own members, there is 
great need for guidance and indoctrination of neophytes from the 
general public. This suggests the need for active personal effort, on 
the part of all mountaineers, to direct young enthusiasts into organ- 
ized groups. 

A 1950 report of last season’s accidents has been prepared by 
the Safety Committee of the A.A.C., and is now available for 
distribution. This report strongly recommends the energetic con- 
tinuation of current safety programs, with efforts to be particularly 
aimed at new and potential climbers, so that they may receive the 
benefit of all the not-to-be-forgotten lessons which have been learned 
the hard way.* 

* The need for an enlarged public relations program is also stressed at this 
juncture to give to the laymen—amongst whom fully three-quarters of the 
accidents occurred in 1949—a better perception of the fundamental principles 
of travelling safely in the hills. A recommended program has been ably pre- 
pared by the Mountain Safety and Rescue Council of Washington State. This 


agency may be reached through the Mountaineers, Inc., P. O. Box 122, Seattle, 
11, Washington. 
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A careful study of the accidents reviewed in this newest report 
also makes it clear that there is still far too large a number of so- 
called experienced climbers who fail to use good judgment and try 
to leave things to fate. For these reasons, unfading vigilance is in 
order; and a reminder now and then should be taken in good grace, 
as insurance on the pleasure and inspiration the mountains give. 

Maynarp M. Mitier 
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